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PREFACE  TO  1915  EDITION 

This  Outline  of  Study  is  published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Baltimore  County,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
By-Laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  shows  more  or  less 
in  detail  the  subject  matter  by  topics  to  be  covered  in  each  of  the 
eight  elementary  grades,  as  well  as  the  text-books,  supplementary 
books  and  teachers'  desk  and  reference  books  to  be  used;  it  also 
indicates  aims  and  to  a  certain  extent  suggests  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  Course  of  Study  published  in  1908  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  reconstructed  by  committees  of  teachers  representing  the 
various  grades.  All  the  suburban  schools  and  teachers  were  not 
only  invited  to  send  in  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  the  1908  Course 
of  Study  to  these  committees,  but  they  were  repeatedly  requested 
to  do  so,  until  a  reply  was  received.  These  suggestions  were  worked 
over  by  the  committees  of  teachers  working  with  the  grade  super- 
visors. Great  care  was  taken  to  secure  unity  from  grade  to  grade; 
to  futher  secure  this  end,  outside  specialists  in  various  subjects  were 
asked  to  criticise  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  in  their  special  fields. 

The  present  Course  of  Study  may,  therefore,  be  characterized  as 
the  crystallized  present  judgment  of  large  groups  of  specialists  in 
grade  teaching  and  of  specialists  in  grade  supervision,  together  with 
the  judgment  and  helpful  criticism  of  subject  specialists  not  con- 
nected directly  with  our  schools,  on  the  organization  of  subject 
matter  in  their  special  fields.  As  such,  it  affords  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  our  elementary  school  work.  It  represents  our  best 
experience  and  our  present  ideals  and  practice.  Growth  is  expected 
to  go  on  again  from  the  moment  it  is  put  into  use,  and  consequent 
modifications  will  be  made  in  group  meetings,  as  heretofore.  It  is 
intended  to  be  no  more  static  than  any  previous  course. 

The  Course  of  Study  will  be  especially  helpful  as  a  guide  to  new 
teachers  entering  the  corps,  and,  I  trust,  will  prove  an  inspiration 
for  further  achievement  to  teachers  and  supervisors  now  in  the 
corps  who  have  so  generously  contributed  their  time  and  thought 
to  its  organization.  The  new  form,  also,  will  no  doubt  make  it 
more  usable  and  more  attractive  in  appearance. 

Although  this  Course  of  Study  is  prepared  mainly  for  the  su- 
burban schools,  it  will  also  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  rural  schools, 
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VI  PREFACE 

after  certain  eliminations  and  additions  are  worked  out  in  the  rural 
school  groups  with  the  supervisor  during  the  Institute  and  in  group 
mee  mgs.  Albert  S.  Cook, 

rj,  .,      , '    ,  Superintendent. 

Towson,  Maryland,  " 

September  1,  1915. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  1919  EDITION 

The  new  Course  of  Study  for  Baltimore  County  Public  Schools, 
of  which  this  is  a  reprint,  was  published  in  September,  1915.  The 
edition  was  intended  to  cover  the  County's  requirements  for  ap- 
proximately ten  years.  As  soon  as  the  work  appeared,  however, 
its  superior  merits  were  recognized  and  advertised  by  leading  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this  unexpected 
publicity,  requests  for  single  copies  of  the  work  and  unsolicited 
orders  for  sufficient  quantities  to  provide  all  the  teachers  in  other 
systems,  practically  exhausted  the  edition  in  less  than  two  years. 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  making  preparations  for  a  reprinting  of  the 
Course  for  the  County's  own  requirements,  the  School  Board  some- 
what reluctantly  consented  to  have  the  work  reset  and  offered  as 
a  number  in  W-and-Y  Course  of  Study  Series.  In  the  main  the 
text  is  the  same  as  that  printed  in  1915,  although  the  form  has  been 
changed  through  a  somewhat  general  elimination  of  the  tabular 
method  of  presentation.  The  opportunity  to  revise  parts  of  the 
text  in  accordance  with  the  further  development  of  the  Course  in 
the  schools  of  Baltimore  County  was  at  the  same  time  embraced. 
January,  1919.  H.  E.  B. 

1921  REVISION 

At  the  time  of  publication  of  the  1919  edition  of  Baltimore  County 
Course  of  Study,  the  work  in  Composition  and  Grammar  was  under- 
going revision  by  the  supervisors  of  Baltimore  County  Schools  in 
cooperation  with  the  teachers,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  entire 
course  was  originally  constructed  and  developed.  This  revision 
had  not  progressed  far  enough  to  be  incorporated  into  the  several 
reprintings  of  the  text  since  January,  1919;  but  it  now  appears  as 
part  of  the  1921  Revision.  Of  the  present  text,  pages  83  to  150 
inclusive  cover  the  revised  work  in  Composition  and  Grammar. 
April,  1921.  H.  E.  B. 
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READING:    PRIMARY  GRADES* 

Introduction.  Reading  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  conventional  school  exercises,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
key  to  the  world's  great  literature,  but  because  any  considerable 
advancement  in  the  other  departments  of  school  work  is  impossible 
without  it. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  fix  permanent  habits  of  selecting  and  read- 
ing good  literature  by  providing  from  the  earliest  grades  only  good 
literature.  Stories  are  told  in  one  grade  and  read  in  the  next.  The 
material  rich  in  childhood's  fancy  bears  this  sort  of  repetition  because 
it  has  permanent  value  in  stimulating  the  imagination  in  this  most 
impressionable  period. 

Two  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  primary  period  are  summar- 
ized in  imagination  and  imitation.  They  are  used  as  means  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  of  learning  how  to  read  without  losing  the  joy 
which  is  essential.  "To  miss  the  joy  is  to  miss  all."  Ideals  of  good 
reading  are  established  by  a  judicious  use  of  these  two  gifts  through 
skillful  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  creative 
thinking  and  by  reading  to  the  children  in  a  simple,  clear,  dramatic, 
yet  unaffected  manner.  Children  read  for  the  same  reason  as  adults, 
so  a  natural,  wholesome  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  by  supply- 
ing proper  motives  and  rational  procedures. 

The  aim  of  primary  reading,  as  in  all  reading,  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  printed  page  with  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity. 
The  realization  of  this  aim  is  dependent  upon  (1)  the  mastery  of  the 
tools,  or  the  mechanics  of  reading,  (2)  the  ability  to  interpret  the 
thought,  (3)  increased  skill  in  expressive  utterance.  Of  necessity 
much  time  is  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of  reading  in  the  primary 
grades.  While  the  study  of  the  form,  sound,  and  meaning  of  words, 
commonly  called  Word  Study,  occupies  much  attention,  it  does  not 
eclipse  expression  of  thought.  Reading  here,  as  in  later  grades  is  a 
search  for  ideas  and  their  interpretation  for  personal  or  social  enjoy- 
ment. In  all  the  grades,  according  to  the  need  of  the  class,  study  for 
word  mastery  and  thought  getting  through  the  contex  precedes 
practice  in  oral  reading. 

*Considerable  material  and  many  of  the  ideas  in  this  section  have  been  drawn 
from  The  Elementary  Course  in  English  by  Professor  James  Fleming  Hosic,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English  Chicago  Normal  College.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  quoted  material  in  the  outline  for  Grades  I  to  IV  has  been  taken  from  Professor 
Hosic's  Course. 
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A  judicious  use  of  phonetics ;  of  word  and  phrase  drills ;  of  exercise  in 
enunciation,  articulation,  and  pronunciation;  of  exercises  to  increase 
the  reading  pace  are  essentials  in  gaining  power  to  read  and  these 
drills  follow  rather  than  precede  the  interpretation.  As  we  learn 
to  walk  by  walking,  to  talk  by  talking,  to  write  by  writing,  so  we 
learn  to  read  by  reading.  Good  material  is  provided  from  the  best 
sources,  and  effort  is  made  to  imbibe  the  spirit,  the  joy  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  and  recreate  them  to  social  ends. 

Lessons  are  of  two  types;  the  silent  or  preparatory,  and  the  oral  or 
dramatic.  In  the  primary  grades  both  are  usually  accomplished  in 
the  same  lesson  period. 

Silent  Reading.  Silent  or  preparatory  reading  is  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  word  difficulties,  getting  meaning  from  the  printed 
page,  and  its  oral  reproduction,  together  with  some  oral  reading  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  ideas.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  training 
children  how  to  study.  Silent  reading  should  be  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  work  for  several  reasons:  (1)  outside  of  the  schoolroom 
reading  is  almost  entirely  silent,  and  children  should  acquire  the. 
habit  of  intelligent  and  sufficiently  rapid  silent  reading,  (2)  if  silent 
reading  leads  to  questions  on  the  part  of  children*  or  to  constructive 
thinking,  this  is  better  proof  of  mastery  of  the  thought  than  is  often 
afforded  by  oral  reading,  (3)  the  ambitious  child  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  more  than  he  otherwise  might,  and  the  slower  child  is 
stimulated  to  increase  his  pace  as  measured  by  himself,  (4)  the 
spirit  of  quiet,  and  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  inculcated. 
The  Pleasure  or  Voluntary  Reading,  therefore,  furnishes  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  train  in  good  library  habits  established*  in  silent 
reading  periods.  Children  of  third  and  fourth  years  should  also  be 
encouraged  in  home  reading  by  the  use  of  school  library  books 
and  additions  to  the  home  library. 

Oral  Reading.  Oral  or  dramatic  reading  is  a  necessity  in  pri- 
mary grades.  Young  children  are  instinctively  dramatic,  and  live 
in  a  make-believe  world  and  reading  offers  a  fertile  field  for  the  culti- 
vation of  this  power.  Words  take  on  a  new  life  and  meaning  when 
once  the  thought  is  mastered  and  made  real  through  dramatic  ac- 
tion, and  reading  becomes  a  delight.  A  new  relation  is  established 
through  a  real  social  situation  which  changes  the  whole  attitude  to- 
ward reading  drill  and  reading.  The  consciousness  of  an  audience 
and  the  desire  to  be  the  character  in  the  play  aids  the  speaking  voice, 
strengthens  clear  distinct  utterance,  leads  to  self-forgetfulness,  and 
secures  the  undivided  attention  and  interest  of  all.  A  proper 
posture  is  more  easily  secured  by  which  to   maintain  an  alert 
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mental  attitude;  and  poise,  ease,  and  control  are  established  with 
comparative  ease  in  this  pleasant  social  relation.  Facing  the  audi- 
ence is  felt  by  the  children  to  be  as  essential  as  it  is  natural. 

Since  reading  is  primarily  a  social  exercise  many  opportunities  in 
the  classroom  and  in  the  school  are  utilized  to  stimulate  motives 
governing  the  desire  to  read  aloud.    The  following  are  suggestive: 

a.  To  give  information  from  a  book  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  pupils:  "Playing  audience." 

b.  To  give  pleasure  to  self  and  to  others:  "Playing  book," 
or  "Dialogue  reading." 

c.  To  dramatize  as  one  read,  or  to  read  while  others  drama- 
tize: "Dramatic  reading." 

d.  To  prepare  for  special  occasions:  Morning  exercises,  assem- 
blies, festival  days. 

e.  To  read  occasionally  to  another  class  in  school. 

f.  The  organization  of  a  Reading  Club,  or  a  Dramatic  Clubs 
or  a  Story-Telling  Club.    (A  club  of  this  nature  can  be  organ- 
ized with  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  fourth  year,  and  possibly  in 
the  third,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  expressive  oral  rendition.) 
Corrections  and  criticisms  of  reading  should  be  made  by  both 

teacher  and  children,  taking  the  form  of  a  judgment  passed  upon  the 
effort.  If  a  problem  is  set  which  involves  thinking  and  therefore 
better  interpretation,  criticism  can  be  carefully  and  wisely  directed 
which  will  avoid  rehearsal  of  non-essentials  or  aimless  fault-finding. 
Be  definite,  to  the  point,  and  detailed.  Commend  good  points,  and 
justify  both  favorable  and  adverse  criticism. 

A  widespread  interest  in  measurement  in  education  aids  in  estab- 
lishing standards  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic  or  spelling. 
"The  increase  in  mastery  of  technique  means  a  result  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  proper  degree  of  skill.  The  work  to  attain  a  result  varies 
with  each  child,  but  the  result  shall  be  the  same  with  each  child. 
Uniformity  of  result  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  successful  teach- 
ing."— Courtis.  Individual  differences  make  it  impossible  for  all  to 
attain  the  score  of  the  highest,  but  there  is  a  common,  normal 
standard  attainable  by  the  majority.  Tests  aid  teachers  in  deter- 
mining standards,  and  the  following  are  recommended: 

a.  A  vocabulary  test  for  the  first  and  second  grades. 

b.  A  speed  test  for  determining  the  reading  rate  of  the  class. 

c.  A  test  determining  retention  of  content  for  third  and  fourth 
grades. 

To  meet  the  variation  in  reading  ability  group-work  is  invaluable, 
and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  through 
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a  specific  set  of  drills  designed  to  correct  their  personal  shortcomings 
and  to  bring  them  up  to  grade.  Children  grouped  according  to  the 
common  failings  can  be  given  definite  aid  in  class  periods  and  in  the 
Library  Hour.  Self-organized  groups  under  the  leadership  of  a 
strong,  capable  member  of  the  class  or  an  eighth  grade  student 
whenever  available  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 

Seatwork.  Seatwork  in  connection  with  reading  should  consist 
of  such  expressive  work  as  serves  to  clarify  thought-content.  Train- 
ing the  child  how  to  study  reading  is  the  aim.  Independence  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  is  the  goal  desired.  In  primary  grades,  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  children  demand  work  which  will  aid  in  the  growth 
of  the  vocabulary,  and  in  the  ability  to  get  thought  from  the  printed 
page  with  ease.  Seatwork  then  should  emphasize  both  form  and 
thought-content  through  word-study  and  simple  problems  based 
upon  the  lesson  material,  using  handwork  as  a  necessary  and  useful 
agent  when  words  and  ideas  can  be  strengthened  thereby. 

Reference  Books:  Briggs  and  Coffman,  How  to  Teach  Reading,  Row,  Peterson 
&  Co.;  Huey,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading;  Klapper,  Teaching  Children  to 
Read,  Appleton;  Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Macmillan;  Sawyer,  Five  Messages 
to  Teachers  of  Primary  Reading,  Rand,  McNally  Co.;  Jenkins,  Reading  in  the 
Primary  Grades,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

FIRST  GRADE  READING 

Interesting  material  is  the  most  important  factor  in  teaching 
children  to  read.  The  work  in  story-telling,  memorizing,  dramatiz- 
ing and  conversations  about  familiar  and  interesting  things  in  the 
child's  experience  furnish  a  splendid  basis  for  first  grade  reading. 
Since  the  story,  the  song,  the  game,  the  occupation  of  the  little 
child's  day  are  but  phases  of  one  unity,  the  reading  comes  simply  as 
another  means  of  expression,  and  the  teacher's  preparation  of  lesson 
material  preceding  each  lesson  considers  the  material  in  relation  to 
the  child's  growing  capacity  and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  use  of  the 
text  which  is  to  be  placed  in  his  hands. 

Reading  for  the  thought  influences  the  child's  attitude  toward  read- 
ing, as  well  as  the  manner  of  reading.  Intelligent  reading,  oral  and 
silent,  depends  upon  getting  the  thought,  fluent  reading  depends 
upon  the  habit  of  seeing  more  than  one  word  at  a  glance.  Thought 
is  expressed  in  groups  of  words.  A  combination  of  sentence,  word 
and  phonetic  methods,  with  constant  use  of  the  board,  seems  to  be  a 
rational  method  of  procedure,  and  might  be  termed  the  natural 
method.  The  child  experiences  the  fact  from  the  beginning  that 
reading  is  a  thought-getting  and  thought-giving  process.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  sentence  gives  the  phrase;  soon  the  analysis  brings  the  word, 
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and  later  the  final  element,  sound.  This  last  is  of  great  importance 
and  value,  as  it  gives  the  child  the  power  to  discover  for  himself 
words  and  sentences. 

It  will  be  observed  that  other  lessons  contribute  to  the  reading  les- 
son, and  often,  therefore,  not  all  the  steps  occur  at  the  reading  period. 
There  should  be  two  reading  lessons  and  one  word  drill  or  phonetic 
lesson  daily,  and  as  much  incidental  reading  in  connection  with 
other  activities  as  possible. 

The  first  lessons  are  rhymes  and  cumulative  tales,  together  with 
interesting  everyday  experiences,  printed  upon  manilla  tag  board  by 
the  aid  of  price  and  sign  markers,  or  written  on  the  blackboard  in 
large,  round  script.  These  are  termed  Language  Reading  Units. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  vocabulary  is  gained  the  book  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  used  interchangeably  with  blackboard  reading  lessons. 

Time  Allotment:  Reading:  including  word  study,  phonetics,  spell- 
ing. Recitation:  Four  15  minute  periods  per  day.  Seat  work: 
Three  15  minute  periods  per  day.    Total:  525  minutes  per  week. 

Lesson  Procedures 

1.  Study  lessons  with  the  teacher  in  class  time. 

2.  Seat  work  based  upon  the  story  previously  read  with  the 
teacher. 

3.  Silent  reading  based  upon  the  familiar  vocabulary  of  the  text, 
changing  the  order  of  the  sentences. 

4.  Oral  or  dramatic  reading;  reading  and  playing  the  story. 

5.  Oral  reading  to  increase  ease  and  fluency;  review  of  old  material 
arranged  around  some  interesting  center,  as  Kitty  Stories,  Bird 
Stories,  Fairy  Tales. 

6.  Lessons  for  quickening  pace  in  reading  familiar  material: — 

a.  Use  a  review  story.  Teacher  begins  a  sentence  anywhere. 
Child  who  finds  the  place  first,  stands  and  reads. 

b.  Time  the  children  to  see  how  far  they  can  read  in  a  given 
number  of  seconds. 

c.  Time  the  children  to  see  how  long  it  takes  to  read  a  certain 
page. 

d.  Book  closed  over  the  finger.  At  a  given  signal,  open  and 
read  until  teacher  says,  "Close  books."  Each  child  tries  to  tell 
what  his  eyes  caught  during  the  second. 

e.  Use  perception  cards,  phrase  and  sentence  slips. 

f.  Often  two  or  more  kinds  will  be  used  in  the  same  recitation. 
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Materials:  First  Half  Year 

I.  Some  interesting  nursery  rhymes,  stories,  poems  chosen  from 
literature: 

1.  Nursery  Rhymes:  Jack  and  Jill,  Little  Bo-Peep,  Little  Miss 
Muffet,  Robin  Redbreast. 

2.  Repetition  Tales:  The  Little  Red  Hen,  The  Three  Pigs,  The 
Pan  Cake. 

3.  Finger  Plays:  The  Family,  The  Beehive. 

II.  Some  interesting  everyday  experiences: 

1.  Conversations  about  simple  things  in  nature. 

2.  Conversations  about  children's  games,  toys. 

3.  Conversations  about  familiar  occupations. 

4.  Stories  told  by  the  teacher.    Dramatized,  retold  by  the 
children. 

III.  Selected  lessons  from  the  Holton,  Brooks',  Summers',  Reading 
Literature,  Story  Hour  Primers;  Progressive  Road,  Book  One. 

Method: 

I:  Pre-Primer  Work:  Language  Reading  Units 

First  Step — The  Oral  Story.    Hearing  and  telling  the  story. 
Second  Step — Playing  and  dramatizing  the  situations. 
Third  Step — Conversations  upon  which  the  mechanics  of  reading 
are  based: — 

1.  Simple,  brief,  animated,  interesting.  Pictures,  objects,  draw- 
ings used  as  aids. 

2.  Essential  or  suggestive  thoughts  recorded  on  the  blackboard, 
in  simple,  brief,  childlike  terms.  Children's  responses  to  well  for- 
mulated questions  will  be  used,  modified  to  fit  the  growing  power  of 
the  class. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  sentence  unity  is  the  first  step.  Read  the 
sentence  not  word  by  word  but  as  a  whole.  Develop  the  sentence 
sense  first.  The  first  sentences  are  often  one  word,  as  in  action 
sentences.  As  soon  as  recognition  of  different  sentences  takes  place 
words  should  be  differentiated.  Sentences  should  be  written  on  the 
board  in  as  perfect  form  as  possible.  Repeat  the  same  sentence,  the 
words,  and  phrases  until  familiarity  is  gained,  remembering  that 
the  stimulus  of  interest  lessens  drill. 

4.  Observe  this  sequence:— sentence,  word,  phonetics,  and  letters. 
Fourth  Step — These  simple  language  reading  units  may  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  incorporated  in  a  first  reading  book  for  each  child. 
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II.  Book  Reading  Lessons 

First  Step— The  Oral  Story. 
Second  Step — The  Dramatization. 

Third  Step — Conversation,  coupled  with  blackboard  work  pre- 
paratory to  the  text: — 

1.  Sentences  similar  to  those  of  the  text,  emphasizing  certain 
words  and  phrases  of  the  text. 

2.  Finding  sentences,  phrases  and  words  in  the  text. 

3.  Word  study:  sight  and  phonetic. 

4.  Silent  reading;  sentences,  paragraphs,  pages  worked  through 
for  thought,  under  teacher's  guidance;  thorough  drill  in  glancing 
through  the  material;  drill  to  increase  speed. 

5.  Oral  reading;  gradually  increasing  from  one  sentence,  to  two 
or  more,  the  paragraph,  a  part,  and  the  whole  story.  Enough  imagi- 
nation stimulated  through  the  pictures,  the  dramatization,  the  dia- 
logue, to  keep  the  story  alive. 

Fourth  Step — Drills  to  secure  word  and  speech  control.  Em- 
phasize articulation,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation: — 

1.  Drill  on  sight  words,  all  words  learned  as  wholes.  The  phonetic 
word  is  learned  as  a  whole  and  later  used  as  basis  for  introducing 
phonetic  family. 

2.  Drill  on  phrases,  to  establish  word  relationships  and  phrase 
unity. 

3.  Drill  on  sentences,  to  give  skill  in  fusing  individual  words  of 
a  sentence  into  a  thought  unity,  e.g.  "flash"  sentences. 

4.  Drill  on  phonetics,  to  secure  independent  word  mastery. 
Devices: — word  cards,  phrase  cards,  sentence  slips,  in  conjunction 

with  the  blackboard. 

Games — of  finding,  showing,  telling,  racing,  guessing,  hunting, 
matching,  grouping,  making  riddles. 

Fifth  Step — Seat  work. 

1.  Illustration  of  story,  sentence,  word;  using  lentils,  crayons, 
chalk,  paper  and  scissors,  folding,  clay  modeling. 

2.  Formal  drawing — tracing  pictures,  coloring  outline  prepared  by 
the  teacher. 

3.  Rhythmical  work — using  lentils,  sticks,  seeds,  leaves.  Repeat 
the  exercise  in  borders  for  rugs,  wall-paper. 

4.  Matching — sentences,  sentences  and  pictures,  words  and  pic- 
tures. 

5.  Sorting — words  and  sentences;  finding  words  alike,  separating 
known  words  from  unknown. 
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6  Dissected  story;  arranging  the  original  story;  arranging  orig- 
inal sentences. 

7.  Letter  cards:  finding  letters  that  are  alike;  finding  letters  whose 
sounds  are  known;  building  words  when  model  is  given;  building 
words  from  memory;  building  original  sentences. 

8.  Writing  from  copy:  words  that  rhyme;  sentence  from  the  black- 
board.   Use  blackboard  freely. 

WORD  STUDY 

Word  study  is  a  convenient  term  for  the  work  with  words  presented  in  this  grade. 
It  includes  the  treatment  of  words  as  wholes,  singly  and  in  phrases;  spelling;  and 
drills  for  speech  control.  Such  lessons  may  well  take  the  form  of  lively,  interesting 
games,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  instantaneous  recognition  and  recall  of  a  suitable 
stock  of  sight  and  phonetic  words  acquired  in  the  reading. 

I.    Word  Drills 

1.  Repetition  of  sight  words  selected  from  reading  lessons. 

2.  Phrase  and  sentence  work  to  increase  reading  pace,  by  training  the  eye. 

3.  Devices:  blackboard,  word  cards,  phrase  and  sentence  slips. 

4.  Games:  competitive  and  time  tests. 

II.  Phonetics 

Aim:  By  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  in  school  children  should  be  able  to 
attack  new  words  in  the  reading  by  thinking  in  order  the  sounds  of  their  separate 
letters  and  blending  them  into  the  word.  Preparation  and  drill  at  first  will  not  be  in 
connection  with  the  reading  lesson  proper.  Word  building  may  be  begun  as  soon 
as  the  child  has  learned  enough  sounds.  Application  of  phonetics  to  the  reading 
may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  child  knows  the  written  symbol  in  words  for  the  separate 
sounds  he  has  been  learning  through  ear  and  lip. 

Material: 

1.  Sounds  of  consonants  and  short  vowels;  phonograms  with  short  vowels  de- 
veloped from  sight  words  in  relation  to  the  thought  content  of  reading  lessons. 

2.  See  and  Say,  Book  One,  a  guide  for  the  teacher. 
Method: 

1.  Observe  the  following  order,  presenting  the  sounds  and  letter  names  simulta- 
neously through  names  and  pleasant  associations:  f,  s,  t,  p,  c,  h,  m,  r,  w,  b,  k,  1, 
j,  n,  d,  q,  v,  x,  y,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

2.  Ear  training.  Pronounce  simple  words  slowly  until  children  recognize  initial 
and  final  consonants  taught;  the  phonograms. 

3.  Ear  and  eye  training.  Words  written  on  board;  initial  sound  given,  the  phon- 
ogram developed  from  sight  words. 

4.  Printed  lists  of  words  for  each  child,  if  possible.  A  chart  or  list  on  blackboard 
kept  for  drill. 

5.  Individual  and  some  concert  work,  e.  g.,  all  sound,  one  child  name,  and  vice- versa. 

6.  Beginning  to  apply  phonetics.  Through  words  of  reading  lessons  lead  children 
to  recognize  the  known  sounds,  initial  and  final  consonants,  and  then  the  elements 
in  the  phonogram. 

7.  Games  to  give  variety  in  drill. 
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III.  Spelling 

1.  Word  study — of  words,  phonetic  and  other  groupings,  in  relation  to  reading 
and  other  studies. 

a.  Recognition  by  use  of  perception  cards,  blackboard  drill. 

b.  Games — finding,  telling,  showing,  racing,  testing. 

2.  Sight  spelling.    Begin  with  one  word. 

a.  Present  the  word,  writing  in  full,  large  script  on  blackboard. 

b.  Children  concentrate  upon  the  word  picture.    Erase  the  word. 

c.  Children  write,  preferably  at  board.    Correct  any  error  by  presenting  the 
word  whole  again. 

3.  Reviews.  Weekly  recall  of  the  five  words  presented  during  the  week.  Spell- 
ing and  phonetic  booklets,  made  at  first  by  the  teacher,  later  by  the  children,  to  aid 
in  monthly  review. 

4.  Dictionary  making.  Word  collections  made  according  to  various  criteria; 
phonetic,  alphabetical,  other  groupings. 

5.  Writing  words  that  rhyme,  at  least  two.    As  much  blackboard  work  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Half  Year  the  children  should  be  able  to 
read  simple  sentences,  as  wholes,  but  not  word  by  word,  from  both 
blackboard  and  primers.  Fifty  lessons  from  the  primers  is  the 
minimum  amount.  Short  vowel  sounds,  and  all  consonants,  should 
be  known;  the  recognition  of  some  phonograms,  and  word-making 
from  these  phonograms  is  essential.  The  child's  name,  a  word  vo- 
cabulary and  simple  sentences  should  be  written  from  copy. 

Note  :  Children  whose  progress  has  been  unsatisfactory  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  work  at  this  time. 

Material:  Second  Half  Year 

Interesting  material  selected  from  the  content-subjects:  literature, 
nature  study,  history — 

1.  Language  Reading  Units:  Emphasis  on  history  and  nature 
study  in  blackboard  reading  lessons. 

2.  First  Readers:  Story  Hour,  Book  One;  Progressive  Road  to 
Reading,  Book  One;  Summers'  First;  Riverside  First;  Reading  Lit- 
erature, Book  One;  Bass'  First  Reader. 

Correlate  the  reading  material  with  the  center  of  interest,  when- 
ever possible.  Exercise  discrimination  and  judgment  in  choice, 
avoiding  an  accumulation  of  difficulties  by  development  on  the  black- 
board. 

3..  Supplementary  Readers: 

a.  Class  Library. 

b.  School  Library.    See  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  List. 
(See  pp.  32-38.) 

c.  Circulating  Library.  (See  pp.  31-32.) 
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First  Grade  B.:  Aldine  Primer,  Bryce;  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  I., 
Norton;  Outdoor  Primer,  Grover;  Sunbonnet  Babies  Primer,  Gro- 
ver;  Reading  Literature  Primer,  Free  and  Tread  well. 

First  Grade  A.:  Aldine  First  Reader,  Bryce;  Busy  Brownies,  David- 
son and  Bryce;  Children's  First  Story  Book,  Wood;  Child  Life  First 
Reader,  Blaisdell;  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  I;  Reading 
Literature  First  Reader,  Free  and  Treadwell;  Riverside  Reader, 
Book  I;  Summer's  First  Reader. 

Method. 

I.  Language  Reading  Units 

First  Step — The  oral  story.  Hearing  and  telling  the  story.  This 
may  often  be  the  history  talk,  or  report  of  nature  observations,  as 
well  as  the  story  in  literature. 

Second  Step — Playing  and  dramatizing  the  situations. 

Third  Step — Conversations  upon  which  the  mechanics  of  reading 
are  based. 

1.  Brief,  animated,  interesting;  make  use  of  illustrative  material. 

2.  The  teacher  records  upon  the  board  the  essential  thoughts 
of  the  conversation  lesson  in  brief,  child-like  terms,  often  using 
child's  sentences,  but  modifying  them  to  fit  the  capacity  of  the  class. 
Previous  preparation  of  the  lesson  whole  is  essential  to  obtain  correct 
form.  Correct  placing  of  title,  of  paragraphs,  proper  spacing  and 
perfect  writing,  are  essential  to  formation  of  good  habits. 

3.  The  blackboard  lesson  should  contain  at  least  ten  coherent  sen- 
tences. Recognition  of  the  sentence  unity  continued  with  increased 
power  in  expression.  Meet  all  difficulties  of  blackboard  lesson,  as 
well  as  book  lesson,  by  study  with  the  children. 

Fourth  Step — Study. 

1.  Drilling  on  phonetic  words;  difficult  sight  words. 

2.  Drilling  on  phrases  for  smoothness. 

3.  Reading  in  answer  to  questions,  sentence  by  sentence  around 
the  class. 

4.  Reading  the  parts  and  whole. 

5.  Silent  reading  at  seats.  Taking  primers  and  finding  script 
words — in  print. 

II.  Book  Reading  Lessons 

First  Step — Supplying  the  motive,  or  incentive  for  discovering 
thought. 
Second  Step — Silent  reading  in  answer  to  questions. 
Third  Step — Conquering  difficulties. 
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Fourth  Step — Oral  or  dramatic  reading. 

1.  One  or  more  sentences  at  a  time  in  answer  to  questions;  a 
paragraph;  a  part  of  story;  the  whole  story.    Dramatize. 

2.  Glancing  through  the  sentence  silently,  avoiding  lip  move- 
ment.   Reading  aloud,  facing  the  audience. 

3.  Change  position  of  class  often,  to  test  carrying  power  of  voice; 
to  develop  social  relationships. 

4.  Train  children  to  hold  book  properly,  to  stand  well  and  to 
breathe  deeply  by  closely  relating  reading  and  dramatic  effort. 

5.  Teacher  read  to  children  occasionally. 

Fifth  Step — Seat-work.     Continue  work  of  First  Half  Year.    As 
much  blackboard  work  as  possible.    In  addition: 

1.  Copy  class  story,  occasionally  as  one  sentence,  or  ah  ellip- 
tical sentence. 

2.  Reproduce  a  sentence  after  erasure. 

WORD  STUDY 
I.  Word  Drills 
Repetition  of  sight  words  selected  from  reading  lessons.    Phrase  and  sentence 
work  to  increase  reading  pace  by  training  the  eye. 
Devices:  blackboard,  word  cards,  phrase  and  sentence  slips. 
Games:  simple  competitive  tests  and  time  tests. 

II.  Phonetics 
Aim:  To  train  children  to  hear  sounds  and  to  reproduce  them  accurately,  to  recog- 
nize them  in  written  and  printed  words. 
Material: 

1.  Review  of  sounds  previously  given.    Fix  the  following:  g,  j,  1,  n,  d,  v,  x,  y; 
th,  sh,  wh,  fl. 

2.  Phonograms — which  grow  out  of  reading  lessons,  as  ed,  at,  ing,  oy,  ow,  etc. 
Building  and  blending  short  vowel  phonograms. 

3.  See  and  Say,  completed. 

Method: 

1.  Ear  and  eye  training — continued. 

2.  Visualizing:  cards,  charts,  blackboard  lists. 

3.  Phonetic  books  made  by  children;  class  held  responsible  for  words. 

4.  Making  word  lists  independently. 

III.  Drills  for  Speech  Control 

1.  "Simple  breathing  exercises. 

2.  Practice  in  pronunciation  of  words,  pausing  slightly  on  syllables. 

3.  Practice  in  pronunciation,  articulation,  1,  S,  &,  a,  I,  a,  0,  in  connection  with 
consonants. 

4  Articulation  of  initial  and  final  consonants,  as  p,  t,  d,  b,  s,  m,  n,  g. 

5.  Jingles  repeated  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of  lips  and  tongue." 
5.  Rhythmical  oral  spelling. 
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7.  Individual  work  to  correct  speech  defects,  and  words  commonly  mispronounced 

8.  Use  lively,  interesting  games. 

IV.  Spelling 

1.  Word  Study: — phonetic  and  other  groupings,  as  suggested  by  the  reading  ma- 
terial and  other  studies. 

a.  Drills  for  rapid  recognition  of  words,  phrases,  sentences  by  use  of  percep- 
tion cards,  blackboard,  and  books. 

b.  Lists  made  by  children,  copied  and  illustrated:  at  first,  from  models,  then, 
independently. 

2.  Sight  spelling: — two  words,  increasing  to  four.  Present  each  word  upon 
blackboard.  Sharp  visualization  with  keen  concentration  on  part  of  children. 
Erase.  Children  write  word  at  blackboard.  Errors  corrected  by  presentation  of 
correct  form  again.    Test  by  recall  at  seats. 

3.  Dictated: — Review  words  presented  in  study  spelling  in  the  following  ways: 
recall  the  difficult  word  of  yesterday,  give  weekly  and  monthly  reviews  of  the  list 
given;  study  of  the  entire  list  of  words,  and  dictate.  Test  by  recall  at  seats,  re- 
cording in  spelling  booklet. 

4.  Oral: — Rhythmical  work,  chiefly,  based  upon  the  phonetic  families.  Name  the 
words,  sound  the  elements,  name  the  letters.  Emphasize  rapid  mechanical  drill 
around  the  class.  Secure  automatic  response  by  securing  co-ordination  of  eye, 
ear  and  voice. 

5.  Dictionary  Making.  Word  collections  made  according  to  various  criteria: 
phonetic,  alphabetical,  and  other  groupings.  Spelling  booklets  made  monthly.  A 
list  of  about  125  words  may  be  entered  alphabetically  in  a  book  as  each  word  is  pre- 
sented during  the  year,  or  a  printed  dictionary  containing  the  entire  list  may  be  given 
each  child  in  April  as  a  summary  of  the  words  given  throughout  the  year. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  READING  SEATWORK 
I.  Form 

1.  Illustrative  handwork  whenever  the  occasion  offers  fruitful  results,  e.  g.: 

a.  Modeling — as  squirrel. 

b.  Cutting — Baby's  playthings. 

c.  Drawing — The  Little  Red  Hen. 

d.  Folding — Barn  for  the  horse. 

e.  Sticklaying — Forest  and  Home  of  Three  Bears. 

f.  Tablets — Chairs,  trains. 

g.  Rhythmical  work  with  units  suggested  by  the  lessons,  using  cutting,  draw- 
ing, sticks,  tablets,  lentils. 

2.  Making  pictures  with  lentils,  corn,  or  other  seeds. 

3.  Cutting  out  pictures  to  illustrate  words,  as  hat,  dog,  cat,  apples. 

4.  Making  words  with  lentils,  corn,  or  other  seeds. 

5.  Making  words  and  pictures  with  lentils,  corn,  or  other  seeds. 

6.  Arranging  word  lists  with  small  word  cards  from  copy;  later  without  copy 

7.  Arranging  word  cards  and  card  pictures. 

8.  Arranging  sentences  and  phrases;  illustrating  from  copy;  later  without  copy. 

9.  Arranging  dissected  stories;  sentences  in  order  given,  sentences  in  different 
order. 

10.  Making  words,  phrases,  sentences,  with  letter  cards. 

11.  Writing  words,  phrases,  sentences  from  copy. 
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12.  Illustrating  words,  phrases,  story. 

13.  Making  phonetic  lists;  from  copy;  later  without  copy. 

14.  Copying  from  print — words,  phrases,  sentences. 

15.  Finding  phonograms  in  words:  laying  with  letter  cards  the  word  and  the 
phonograms. 

II.  Thought-Content 

1.  Illustrative  handwork  when  it  aids  in  clarifying  thought,  or  increases  interest 
in  reading  material. 

2.  Find  the  sentence  liked  best.    Use  letter  cards,  write  or  illustrate. 

3.  Find  a  question  in  the  story.    Write  it.    Write  another  question  like  it. 

4.  Write  one  story  or  sentence  about  the  picture. 

5.  Use  letter  cards,  and  make  story  about  someone  or  something  in  the  reading 
lesson. 

6.  Close  the  book.    Write  one  thing  you  learned  from  the  reading  lesson. 

7.  Copy  sentences  chosen  by  teacher  and  children  from  lesson. 

8.  Copy  the  class  story,  occasionally,  one  sentence,  or  an  elliptical  sentence. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Year  the  children  should  be  able  to  read 
with  ease  from  any  of  the  books  listed  for  the  First  Grade;  should  be 
able  to  recognize  the  phonograms  in  common  use;  should  be  able  to 
recognize  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  test  singly  and  in  sentences. 
Oral  and  written  spelling  of  the  phonetic  families  and  the  spelling 
vocabulary  of  one  hundred  twenty-five  words  should  be  accomplish- 
ed with  ease. 

SECOND  GRADE  READING 

"Pupils  should  read  for  the  same  reason  as  adults,  that  is,  because 
they  are  interested.  If  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  skillfully  done 
and  a  supply  of  suitable  books  is  at  hand,  children  will  do  so." 
The  first  year's  work  aims  to  lay  a  foundation  for  independent  word- 
mastery  without  sacrificing  the  child's  joy  in  reading,  through 
emphasis  upon  the  mechanics  together  with  training  in  the  habit 
of  looking  for  the  thought  and  giving  it  expression.  The  second 
grade  work  continues  this  by  insisting  that  a  child  shall  use  all  the 
knowledge  and  power  he  has  in  finding  out  a  sentence  for  himself 
after  the  means  have  been  provided.  The  conquering  spirit  is  in- 
stilled, by  the  right  presentation  of  material  that  is  worth  while 
in  both  first  and  second  years.  Worthless  material  destroys  the 
motive  and  kills  the  joy  of  learning  to  read.  "The  business  of  the 
teacher  is  to  relate  reading  properly  to  the  other  activities  of  the 
school,".  .  .  the  nature  observations,  the  history  and  literature, 
and  to  guide  the  children,  under  this  stimulus,  in  forming  good 
reading  habits.  "Discriminating  use  should  be  made  of  the  black- 
board, printed  slips,  mimeographed  lessons  and  a  variety  of  read- 
ing books." 
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There  should  be  both  silent  and  oral  reading  procedures  though 
usually  both  are  used  in  the  same  recitation: 

(1)  The  silent  reading  or  preparatory  work  gives  opportunity  for 
drills  to  eradicate  difficulties,  for  testing  thought-getting  through 
reproduction,  for  various  kinds  of  seatwork,  and  for  quickening  read- 
ing pace.  (2)  "In  the  oral  work  distinctness,  appropriate  expression, 
pleasing  tone  of  voice  should  be  secured."  There  should  be  simple 
game  drills  to  strengthen  speech  control,  enough  stirring  of  the  im- 
agination through  pictures,  dramatization,  conversation,  to  keep  the 
contest  alive;  there  should  be  opportunity  for  the  child  to  hear  good 
reading  from  the  teacher,  and  from  other  classes  to  give  ideals  for 
him  to  imitate. 

Reading  is  primarily  a  social  exercise  and  many  opportunities  in 
the  class  room  and  the  school  should  be  utilized  to  furnish  rational 
motive  for  further  drill,  as  "Playing  Book,"  "Dramatization," 
"Playing  Audience,"  "Reading  to  Other  Classes"  and  at  School 
Assemblies.  The  success  of  the  work  is  measured  not  by  the  number 
of  words  which  a  child  knows,  nor  the  number  of  books  he  has  read, 
but  by  the.  ease  with  which  he  attacks  new  material. 

Time  Allotment:  Reading,  including  word  study,  phonetics  and 
spelling.  Recitation:  Four  15  minute  periods  per  day.  Seat- work: 
Three  15  minute  periods  per  day.     Total:  525  minutes  per  week. 

Material: 

Reading  related  to  history,  nature-study,  literature,  wisely  adapt- 
ed to  the  children's  needs  and  interests. 

1.  Language  reading  units.  Blackboard  lessons  or  mimeograph- 
ed slips. 

2.  First  Readers:  Selected  lessons  in  the  second  half  of  First  Read- 
ers should  be  briefly  reviewed  by  correlating  with  the  other  activi- 
ties of  the  school. 

3.  Second  Readers:  Selected  lessons  from  Riverside  Second  Read- 
er, Stepping  Stones  II,  Progressive  Road,  Book  II,  Reading  Litera- 
ture Book  II,  Summers  Book  II. 

4.  Supplementary  Readers:  Fishing  and  Hunting;  Hiawatha 
Primer. 

5.  Class  Library. 

6.  School  Library:  See  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  Lists  for 
First  and  Second  Grades;  pp.  32-38. 

7.  Circulating  Library:  (See  pp.  31-32.) 

First   Half   Year:  Aldine  Second  Reader,  Bryce;  Child  Classics 
Book,  II,  Alexander;  Eugene  Field  Reader,  Field;  Folklore  Stories 
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and  Proverbs,  Wiltse;  Goody  Two  Shoes,  Welsh;    Rhymes   and 
Stories,  Lansing;  Seaside  and  Wayside,  Wright. 

Second  Half  Year:  Bow  Wow  and  Mew  Mew,  Craik;  Children  of 
the  Cliff,  Wiley  and  Edick;  Fox's  Indian  Primer,  Fox;  In  Myth- 
land,  Beckwith;  Riverside  Second  Reader;  Summers'  Second 
Reader. 

„ ,  .    .  .  I.  Language  Reading  Units 

Material: 

Stories  and  simple,  interesting  summaries  gleaned  from  history, 

literature  and  nature. 

1.  Oral  work  precedes.  Language  reading  units  are  based  upon 
some  phase  of  a  content  subject,  the  essential  thought  being  record- 
ed in  natural,  child-like  terms  upon  the  board.  This  may  be  the 
class-story  to  which  the  children  contribute;  it  may  be  wholly  con- 
structed by  the  teacher,  and,  occasionally,  the  independent  oral  or 
written  work  of  children  may  be  used. 

2.  The  teacher's  preparation  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  organize 
the  material  given  by  the  class  in  response  to  her  logical  sequence 
of  questions,  into  a  co-ordinated,  attractive  whole.  Good  structure 
and  form  are  observed  in  title,  paragraph,  and  the  sequence  of  sen- 
tences. These  reading  lessons  may  be  mimeographed  and  incor- 
porated in  a  reading  book  for  purposes  of  review. 

Method: 

1.  Motives  for  reading  the  class  story:  to  find  better  ways  of 
stating  what  is  known;  to  enjoy  the  result  of  the  creative  effort. 

2.  Eradication  of  difficulties  by  enough  word,  phrase  and  sen- 
tence drill  to  insure  smoothness,  facility  and  ease. 

3.  Expression  secured  by  stimulating  questions,  and  by  imitation 
of  teacher  and  good  readers  in  the  class. 

4.  Seat  work.  Illustrating,  copying  or  modifying  a  part  of  the 
class  story;  or  word  study. 

II.    Book-reading  Lessons 

1.  Material  selected  to  emphasize  some  point  in  a  content  sub- 
ject, correlating  with  history,  literature,  nature,  and  other  school 
subjects. 

Method: 

1.  Motive  supplied;  reading  in  answer  to  some  felt  need. 

2.  Silent  or  study  reading,  eradication  of  difficulties  accomplish- 
ed in  part  by  the  language  reading  unit,  by  word  study,  and  enough 
drill  to  insure  smoothness,  facility  and  ease. 
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3.  Oral  reading:  expression  secured  by  stimulating  questions,  by 
setting  ideals  for  imitation. 

4.  Seat  work:  emphasizing  word  study  or  content. 

WORD  STUDY 
Word  study  is  a  convenient  heading  for  several  different  aspects  of  the  work 
with  words.  In  the  second  grade  this  includes  (1)  training  in  visualization  by  the 
use  of  perception  cards,  blackboard  lists,  phrase  and  sentence  slips,  (2)  phonetics  and 
spelling  and  (3)  additional  exercises  by  which  to  gain  better  speech  control,  em- 
phasizing enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  good  voice  tones. 

I.  Word  Drills 

1.  Increase  the  vocabulary  through  repetition  of  sight  words  selected  from  read- 
ing lessons;  through  word  building,  phonetic  and  other  criteria. 

2.  Phrase  and  sentence  work  to  increase  reading  pace  by  training  the  eye. 

3.  Devices:  blackboard,  word  cards,  phrase  and  sentence  slips. 

4.  Games. 

II.  Phonetics 

A  judicious  use  of  phonetics  is  made  a  basis  for  gaining  word  control,  though  its 
exclusive  use  is  not  recommended.  Silent  phonetic  analysis  should  take  the  place 
of  oral  analysis  as  soon  as  possible,  and  should  be  consciously  continued  through- 
out the  primary  grades.  The  work  in  phonetics  should  result  in  (1)  good  articula- 
tion; (2)  independent  power  to  call  new  words. 
Material: 

1.  Review  sounds  of  consonants  and  short  vowels;  simple  phonograms. 

2.  Long  vowel  sounds.    Simple  phonetic  laws  for  long  and  short  vowels.    Suffixes 
— ing,  ed,  er,  est. 

3.  Building  and  blending  words  of  short  and  long  vowel  sounds. 

4.  Selected  words  for  daily  drill  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation.    Reference: 
See  and  Say,  Book  II. 

Method: 

1.  Drill  on  consonants  and  phonograms  from  charts  and  blackboard.    Games. 

2.  Familiar  word  presented,  analyzed  into  its  parts,  building  other  words  upon 
the  phonetic  syllable,  or,  making  rhyme  words. 

3.  Phonetic  lists  recorded  in  books  for  this  purpose.    Children  held  responsible 
for  the  work  presented. 

4.  Developing  the  rule  which  is  to  be  memorized. 

5.  Use  of  words  in  phrases  and  sentences. 

6.  Daily  applications  in  reading. 

III.  Drills  for  Speech  Control 

1.  "Simple  breathing  exercises. 

2.  Practice  in  pronunciation,  using  the  list  of  words  commonly  mispronounced 
by  the  class  group. 

3.  Articulation  of  consonants  and  molding  of  vowels  by  securing  open  throat 
proper  use  of  lips,  tongue  and  teeth. 

4.  Jingles  and  simple  poems  used  to  improve  flexibility  and  strength  of  lips  and 
tongue." 

5.  Syllabication  of  words;  oral  spelling. 
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IV.  Spelling 
"Accurate  imaging  of  words,  correct  pronunciation  and  graphic  expression  are 
the  essential  factors."  Oral  spelling  of  simple  familiar  words  should  become  auto- 
matic and  accompany  written  work.  The  choice  of  words  is  determined  by  those 
most  common  to  the  child's  speaking  vocabulary,  those  longest  known  and  most 
commonly  used,  and  they  will  be  presented  as  the  needs  for  them  arise  in  connection 
with  language  and  reading.  Not  more  than  five  words  daily  should  be  given,  and 
of  those,  two  should  be  review.  The  grade  list  consists  of  250  words  in  addition 
to  the  125  of  first  grade.    A  second  grade  pupil  is  held  responsible  for  375  words. 

Material: 

1.  Phonetic  lists,  with  suffixes,  s,  es,  d,  ed,  er,  est,  ing. 

2.  Word  collections  according  to  various  criteria. 

3.  Words  most  commonly  used  in  daily  work. 

4.  The  grade  list,  which  includes  basic  words  from  (1),  (2),  (3). 

Method: 

1.  The  Study  Lesson. 

a.  Pronounce  the  word:  write  on  the  board;  erase. 

b.  Children  record  at  board  or  on  paper.  An  error  is  corrected  by  giving  the 
right  form  again. 

c.  Continue  until  all  the  words  are  presented  and  recorded. 

2.  The  Study  Lesson. 

a.  Pronounce  the  word  or  phrase  distinctly  as  you  write.  Children  visualize 
quickly  and  accurately. 

b.  Oral  spelling  of  word  or  phrase  with  class  watching. 

c.  Find  parts  already  known.    Show  difficult  parts. 

d.  Continue  until  all  the  words  are  presented  in  the  same  way. 

e.  Compare  words  to  find  similarity  and  difference. 

f.  Dictate. 

3.  Dictation  or  Testing  Lessons.    Each  study  lesson  is  followed  by  some  form  of 
testing. 

a.  Dictation:  column,  phrase,  and  sentence.  Work  at  blackboard  indispen- 
sable. 

b.  Independent  work:  making  phonetic  lists;  placing  words  in  association;  lan- 
guage work. 

4.  Methods  of  Correcting  Work. 

a.  As  children  work  at  board  the  teacher  notes  the  error  at  once,  erases  the  in- 
correct form,  writes  the  word,  and  again  the  child  and  the  class  visualize  the  cor- 
rect form,  writing  the  word  correctly. 

b.  Checking  work  at  the  end  of  the  dictation  exercise.  The  correct  form  is 
placed  upon  the  board;  the  child  makes  his  correction,  writing  the  correct  form 
at  one  side. 

c.  Placing  upon  the  board  the  words  misspelled  by  the  majority,  and  asking 
children  to  find  their  own  errors.    Exchange  of  papers*may  be  made  occasionally. 

d.  Teacher  checking  work  and  reporting  to  the  class  indicating  the  class 
and  individual  rating  by  some  simple  graphic  representation. 

e.  Dictionary  making.  Word  collections  according  to  various  criteria :  phonetic, 
alphabetical  and  other  groupings  suggested  by  subjects  studied.  Use  as  needed 
to  prevent  and  check  incorrect  spelling. 
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5.  Socializing  the  lessons: 
a.  Games,  contests. 

6.  Standard  tests:  Buckingham,  Ayres. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  READING  SEATWORK 
Much  of  the  work  done  in  First  Grade  may  be  extended  and  continued  in  Second 
Grade,  placing  more  stress  upon  independent  effort. 

I.  Word  Study 

1.  Illustrative  handwork  continued  and  extended: 

a.  Sketches  of  incidents,  happenings,  etc.,  emphasizing  action  and  detail. 

b.  Modeling,  cutting,  drawing. 

c.  Rhythmical  work  with  units  in  cutting,  drawing,  sticklaying,  tablets. 

2.  Letter  cards,  early  in  year  making  words,  phrases,  sentences  from  copy;  'with- 
out copy.    Work  for  unity  and  coherence  in  sentences  around  a  theme. 

3.  Written:  Phonetic  lists  suggested  by  the  reading  lesson. 

a.  Words  belonging  to  a  phonetic  family,  as  ad. 

b.  Words  beginning  with  a  certain  phonogram,  as  ch. 

c.  Words  ending  with  a  certain  phonogram,  as  sh. 

d.  Words  with  long  vowels;  short  vowels. 

e.  Words  with  simple  suffixes,  as  ed,  ing,  est. 

I.  Listing  phonograms  and  words  in  which  they  occur:  as  ave — slave,  unt — 
hunt,  ent — went, 
g.    Illustrate  whenever  possible  any  of  the  above. 

4.  Word  associations  of  various  criteria: 

a.  Suggest  one  word.     Class  make  list  of  all  words  which  come  to   mind. 
Copy  from  blackboard.    Children  make  list  independently. 

b.  Words  which  describe  a  horse,  a  day,  a  leaf. 

c.  Words  which  tell  action. 

d.  Words  which  name  objects,  persons. 

e.  Guide  words  or  important  words  in  a  lesson. 

f.  The  "connecting"  words  in  a  lesson,  in  phrases. 

g.  Find  a  word.    Find  another  which  means  the  same,  as  little,  liny,  small. 
h.   Illustrate  all  word  lists  whenever  possible. 

i.    Use  in  phrases;  in  sentences;  in  paragraph.    Emphasize  unity  and  coher- 
ence.   Avoid  the  isolated,  unrelated  sentence. 

j.    Elliptical  words;  omitting  vowels,  not  consonants. 

II.  Thought-Content 

1.  Copy  from  blackboard  the  class  story;  the  poem;  a  child's  oral  composition 
which  has  been  recorded  by  the  teacher.    Illustrate  often. 

2.  Copy  from  book  the  sentence  or  sentences  liked  best;  the  paragraph  liked 
best;  the  paragraph  which  tells  you  something  new.    Illustrate  often. 

3.  Copy  the  exact  words  of  a  character  in  the  story. 

4.  Copy  the  paragraph  which  describes  something;  which  asks  something;  which 
is  funniest;  in  which  the  words  please  you  most. 

5.  Write  the  questions  asked  "in  lesson;  ask  one  more. 

6.  Answer  questions  placed  on  board;  in  exact  words  of  book;  in  child's  own  words. 

7.  Write  the  main  points  in  each  of  the  three  paragraphs;  in  the  story. 

8.  Name  the  characters.    Choose  one  liked  best  and  write  about  it. 
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9.  Close  the  book.    Write  one  thing  you  have  learned  from  the  lesson. 

10.  Elliptical  sentences  and  stories  suggested  by  the  reading  lesson. 

11.  Reproduce  a  part  of  such  a  story  as  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse," — (a)  What 
the  Lion  Did  or  (b)  How  the  Mouse  Helped. 

12.  Illustrate  work  whenever  possible  to  aid  and  clarify  thought. 

13.  List  unusual  expressions,  phrases,  words  to  be  used  in  sentences. 

14.  Copy  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem;  illustrate  parts. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  Year,  children  should  read  with  ease  from 
any  of  the  grade  books,  including  those  in  the  supplementary  list; 
and  show  through  the  reading  reasonable  comprehension  of  the 
thought;  should  use  phonetics  with  skill  in  discovering  new  words, 
and  know  two  phonetic  rules;  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  words 
of  the  spelling  lessons  throughout  the  year,  this  being  determined  by 
dictation  in  lists  and  sentences,  and  in  independent  composition. 

The  equivalent  of  two  Second  Readers,  one  supplementary  and  one 
pleasure  reading  book,  is  the  minimum  requirement. 

Children  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  in  reading,  spelling,  or  pho- 
netics should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  work  at  this  time. 

THIRD  GRADE  READING 

Much  reading  is  a  wise  means  for  developing  the  power  to  read  and 
creating  a  taste  and  love  for  good  literature.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  year  reading  should  have  become  a  pleasure,  and  this  read- 
ing-delight should  be  continued  in  the  third  grade  through  the  ex- 
tended use  of  worth  while  material,  together  with  those  aids  which 
help  the  child  to  become  almost  or  entirely  independent.  "The 
process  of  learning  to  read  should  be  fairly  mastered  by  the  close  of 
the  third  year." 

Many  different  books  "...  are  provided  to  give  abundant 
experience  in  getting  thought  and  conveying  it,"  .  .  .  and  the 
teacher  should  see  that  the  reading  is  closely  related  to  the  history, 
literature,  geography,  and  nature  study.  The  voluntary  or  pleas- 
ure reading  should  be  encouraged  through  regularly  appointed 
library  hours,  .  .  .  "special  pains  being  taken  to  put  the  simple 
and  interesting  book  in  the  hands  of  the  backward  pupil,".  .  .  and 
to  give  specific  aid  to  individuals  or  small  groups. 

When  supplementary  matter  is  wisely  chosen,  it  becomes  the  test 
of  the  development  lessons.  When  it  is  too  difficult,  it  must  receive 
the  same  attention  as  any  reading  lesson.  If  children  are  permitted 
to  acquire  slovenly  habits,  through  difficulties  not  properly  pre- 
sented, our  work  is  faulty.  Sight  reading,  therefore,  should  be  easy 
material,  occasionally;  even  then  it  should  receive  consideration  in 
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presentation.  Regular  reading  work,  so-called,  and  supplementary 
reading  should  go  hand-in-hand,  throughout  the  year. 

There  should  be  both  silent  and  oral  reading  procedures,  though 
often  both  are  used  in  one  recitation: 

The  silent  reading  or  preparatory  work  gives  opportunity  for  drills 
to  eradicate  difficulties  of  vocabulary  and  speech  control,  for  testing 
thought-getting  through  reproduction,  for  quickening  the  reading 
pace,  for  various  kinds  of  seat  work.  The  end  now  sought  is  fluency. 
Children  soon  show  a  marked  advance  (1)  in  the  rapid  recognition  of 
words  in  phrases  and  sentences;  (2)  in  their  ability  to  look  ahead, 
which  results  in  their  facility  in  reading  groups  of  words  at  a 
glance;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  (3)  that  habit  of  mind 
which  finally  leads  to  the  grasp  of  a  whole  paragraph  or  page 
even,  at  a  glance. 

In  oral  reading  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  reading  to  a  listening 
audience  of  selections  by  individual  pupils  and  upon  dramatic  or 
dialogue  reading.  Since  reading  is  primarily  a  social  exercise  every 
opportunity  should  be  sought  to  provide  motives  which  stimulate  the 
desire  to  read  aloud.  Though  silent  rather  than  oral  reading  is  the 
practice  in  daily  life  in  this  formative  period  the  oral  should  be 
emphasized.  Correct  oral  delivery  constitutes  the  proof  of  the 
reader's  understanding  or  lack  of  it,  of  the  subject  matter;  it  is 
the  measure  of  his  power  and  skill  to  give  to  others  what  he  has 
gleaned  from  the  text. 

Variation  in  reading  ability  requires  that  specific  remedies  be  ap- 
plied to  meet  the  variations  in  the  needs  of  children.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  class  based  upon  daily  work,  and  tests  of  various  kinds 
reveal  the  necessity  for  grouping  children  according  to  their  common 
failings.  The  class  is  divided  into  two  distinct  groups  according  to 
ability,  and  while  it  is  not  advisable  to  change  this  order,  yet  the 
teacher  should  hold  in  mind  those  who  need  special  help  and  center 
her  attention  upon  them  during  the  regular  reading  period,  and  in  the 
library  hour,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  uniformity  of  result. 

Note:  The  required  reading  of  a  grade  should  be  read  by  all 
pupils.  This  does  not  include  all  the  supplementary  material.  It 
will  sometimes  seem  advisable,  with  certain  classes,  to  use  books 
listed  under  lower  grades. 

Time  Allotment:  Recitation:  Two  20  minute  periods  per  day. 
Seat  work:  20  minutes  per  day.  Total:  60  minutes  per  day, 
or  300  minutes  per  week.  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading:  30 
minutes  per  week. 
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Material: 

1.  Second  Readers.  Lessons  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  class 
for  simple  material  correlating  with  other  school  activities.  Recom- 
mended for  use  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  school. 

2.  Third  Readers.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  III;  Riverside 
Third;  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  III.  Lessons  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  difficulty  and  correlated  with  history,  literature, 
geography  and  nature  study. 

3.  Supplementary  Readers: 

a.  Class  Library :  In  Field  and  Pasture ;  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables ; 
Nature  Readers  II ;  Docas;  Five  Little  Strangers;  Robinson  Crusoe. 

b.  School  Library:  See  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  List, 
Second  and  Third  Grades;  pp.  32-38. 

c.  Circulating  Library.    (See  pp.  31-32.) 

First  Half  Year:  Animal  Life,  Bass;  Plant  Life,  Bass;  In  Myth- 
land,  Beckwith;  That's  Why  Stories,  Bryce. 

Second  Half  Year:  Gulliver's  Travels,  Baldwin;  Old  Greek 
Stories,  Baldwin ;  Legends  of  Red  Children,  Brooks;  Pioneer  Stories, 
Bass. 

Method: 

I.  Reading  Preparation,  or  Study  Lesson 

1.  Motive  supplied  through  an  intellectual  or  emotional  appeal 
to  interest;  the  teacher  giving  the  setting  in  a  few  words,  or  pro- 
posing a  simple  problem  which  the  reading  will  solve. 

2.  Eradication  of  vocabulary  and  speech  difficulties  by  using 
enough  words,  including  both  sight  and  phonic,  phrase,  and  sen- 
tence drills  to  insure  smoothness,  facility  and  ease. 

3.  Silent  reading  to  establish  habits  of  thought-getting. 

a.  Reading  sentences,  paragraphs,  parts  in  response  to  teach- 
ers' questions,  aiming  to  get  the  essential  facts  of  the  whole  unit. 

b.  Discussion  of  words  and  their  meaning,  of  points  that  are 
confusing,  of  situations  which  bewilder,  as  an  aid  to  clearer  under- 
standing. 

c.  Reproduction,  to  test  thought-getting:  reading  parts  in  re- 
sponse to  questions;  oral  telling. 

In  this  grade  this  work  may  occupy  a  whole  lesson  period  or 
only  a  brief  part  of  it. 

4.  Seat  work,  emphasizing  good  reading  habits. 

II.  Oral  Reading 
1.  Motive  supplied  by  the  consciousness  of  an  audience. 
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a.  Child  who  reads  facing  the  class.    Children  in  seats  should 
be  trained  to  listen  attentively  by  often  closing  the  book. 

b.  Review  of  familiar  material  for  special  occasions. 

2.  Good  expression  secured  by  stimulation  of  the  imagination 
through  questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  context. 

a.  Pictures  and  other  illustrative  material. 

b.  Imitation  of  the  teacher's  reading  and  that  of  the  good 
readers  of  the  class. 

c.  Dialogue,  "Playing  book."  Dramatizing  the  lesson  in  part, 
or  as  a  whole. 

d.  No  interruptions  for  criticism.    Reserve  until  reading  is 
completed. 

e.  Teacher  should  not  always  follow  the  book.    Test  clearness 
and  accuracy  without  the  text. 

3.  Judge  oral  reading  by: 

a.  Voice:  loud  and  of  proper  pitch. 

b.  Clearness:  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation. 

c.  Expression. 

d.  Reading  rate. 

4.  Seat  work:  emphasizing  habits  of  concentration  in  thought- 
getting. 

Silent  reading  study  to  teach  children  to  read  independently. 
The  following  aids  are  suggested: 

a.  Questions  on  board  as  a  guide  to  thoughtful  reading. 

b.  Brief  outline  of  story,  given  in  sentence  form. 

c.  Lists  of  different  words,  classes  of  words. 

d.  Writing  a  sentence,  or  paragraph,  and  illustrating  it. 

e.  Answers  to  questions.    Writing  questions  on  text. 

III.  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading 

1.  Method  of  procedure:  The  library  hour.  See  Voluntary  or 
Pleasure  Reading,  pp.  32-38. 

2.  Two  half  hour  periods  per  week. 

3.  Plan  definitely  to  use  some  of  the  time  in  giving  specific  drills 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  groups  of  children. 

IV.  Group  Work  in  Reading 

1.  Group  children  according  to  their  common  failings.  For  sug- 
gestive grouping  and  specific  remedial  work,  see  Fourth  Grade. 

2.  List  the  pupils  according  to  their  respective  weaknesses  and 
definitely  work  toward  eradication  of  difficulties  in  the  read- 
ing periods. 
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3.  Organize  small  groups  under  the  leadership  of  a  strong,  capable 
member  of  the  class,  or  an  eighth  grade  student  whenever  available. 

4.  Use  a  part  of  the  time  given  to  the  library  hour. 

WORD  STUDY 
Word  Study  includes  work  with  sight  words  and  phonetic  words,  oral  and  writ- 
ten spelling,  word  building  by  use  of  the  simple  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  practice  in 
correct  breathing,  in  correct  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  by  which  to  gain  better 
speech  control.    Slurring  of  words,  mouthing,  nasal  tones  need  attention. 

I.  Word  Drills 

1.  Sight  and  phonetic  words  growing  out  of  reading  and  language  needs.    Rapid 
recognition  and  recall. 

2.  Devices:  blackboard,  cards,  phrase  slips. 

3.  Games:  emphasizing  time  tests  to  increase  accuracy  and  speed. 

II.  Phonetics 
Systematic  work  with  phonetics  needs  to  be  continued  in  this  grade.  "The  acquire- 
ment of  the  pupils  entering  the  class  should  be  carefully  estimated  and  a  series  of 
lessons  planned  to  supplement  and  complete  what  has  been  begun."  Phonetics  must 
be  used  constantly  as  a  means  to  word  mastery  by  teacher  and  pupil,  and  as  a  means 
for  better  speech  control. 

Material: 

1.  Review  difficulties  met  in  Second  Grade.    Consult  See  and  Say  Book  II,  for 
suggestions. 

2.  Phonetic  blends  based  upon  words  selected  from  reading  lessons,  and  from 
Phonetics  for  Schools  by  Robbins. 

3.  Develop  laws  for  ai,  ea,  oa,  for  ar,  aim,  alf,  awk,  asl,  ask,  er,  ere,  consonants 
before  e,  i,  or  v. 

4.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  un,  an,  in,  on,  dis,  less,  ness,  Jul,  ly.    Review  those  listed 
in  Second  Grade. 

Method: 

1.  Much  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  connection  with  reading  preparation  lessons, 
and  as  seat  work. 

2.  Spelling  lessons  will  often  be  phonetic  in  character. 

3.  Word  building:  uses  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  un,  on,  less,  ness,  dis,  in,  Jul,  ly. 
Review  those  listed  in  Second  Grade. 

4.  Word  making:  use  of  a  root  word  as  a  basis  for  word  variations  lying  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  children. 

III.  Drills  for  Speech  Control 

1.  Voice:  Loud  and  of  proper  pitch. 

a.  Breathing  drills. 

b.  Singing  exercises,  repetition  of  jingles,  of  poems,  which  give  flexibility  to 
lips  and  tongue. 

c.  Imitation  of  teacher's  well-modulated  voice. 

2.  Clearness. 

a.   Articulation;  omitting  sounds,   as  pome   for   poem;  singin'   for   singing'. 
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inserting  sounds;  as,  Ihingk,  hunted;  slurring  final  letters,  as  d  and  t,  in  He  went 
away. 

b.  Enunciation;  wrong  sound  uttered,  as  wery,  vhich. 

c.  Pronunciation;  words  commonly  mispronounced. 
3.  Expression. 

a.  Imagination  stimulated  by  questions,  by  imitation  of  others. 

b.  Dramatization. 

Suggestions  for  Reading  Seat-Work 
The  work  may  be  extended  and  continued  with  profit  in  this  grade  as  follows: 

/.  Word  Study: 

a.  Phonetic  lists: 

1.  Independently  made,  using  suffixes  and  prefixes  freely:  as  ed,  er,  est, 
ly,  ness,  full,  less,  ing,  ous. 

2.  Use  one  word  as  a  root  word;  find  others  that  belong  to  this  group;  as 
light,  lights,  lightning,  lighting,  delight,  sunlight. 

b.  Word  associations  based  upon  a  given  criteria: 

1.  Classifications,  as  thing  and  place,  thing  and  time,  thing  and  action, 
thing  and  shape,  thing  and  color,  thing  and  quality,  thing  and  part,  part  and 
thing. 

2.  Classifications  suggested  by  the  lesson  material. 

c.  Words  meaning  one;  more  than  one. 

d.  Words  forming  plurals  in  regular  ways — irregular  ways. 

e.  Words — meanings  given  in  one  word,  or  phrase. 

f.  Opposites — quality,  action,  name. 

g.  Synonyms:  hot,  torrid,  warm. 

h.   Words  telling  how,  when,  where;  phrases  telling  how,  when,  where. 

i.  Words  in  phrases;  copied  from  blackboard,  from  the  book;  elliptical;  used 
in  sentences,  illustrated  often. 

j.  Words  in  sentences — preferably  a  connected  or  logical  group  of  sentences 
around  a  theme,  making  a  paragraph  unity;  copy  from  blackboard;  elliptical 
work;  independent  work. 

k.  Guide  words  in  story;  guide  phrases;  or  those  which  are  significant  in  the 
story.    Copy  from  blackboard,  write  independently. 

1.    Lists  of  unusual  expressions,  phrases,  words  to  be  used  in  sentences. 

77.  Thought-Content: 

a.  Writing  paragraph  liked  best.     Illustrate. 

b.  Illustrating  best  point  in  lesson.  Copy  from  book  exact  words;  write  inde- 
pendently the  best  point  in  lesson. 

c.  Copying  conversation  in  lesson.    Quotation  marks. 

d.  Copying  descriptive  parts.  Writing  description  in  own  words;  as  of  a  char- 
acter; a  scene;  an  act. 

e.  Copying  interrogative,  exclamatory,  sentences.  Change  form  to  declara- 
tive. 

f.  Questions  on  board  answered  from  text  in  exact  words:  in  child's  own  words. 

g.  Questions  on  paragraph  made  by  children.  (Best  put  on  board  for  class 
work,  or  used  for  query  box.) 

h.   Reproduction  of  paragraph  chosen  by  teacher  or  children, 
i.    Reproduction  of  the  best  part  of  the  lesson. 
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j.    Outline  a  lesson  with  its  significant  parts;  copy  from  blackboard;  make  out- 
line independently. 

k.   Outline  a  lesson;  write  another  story  something  like  it. 

1.    Complete  a  story,  or  change  its  ending. 

m.  Change  a  reading  lesson  from  a  narrative  to  a  dialogue  or  drama. 
.     n.   Copy  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem,  illustrate  parts. 

o.    Occasionally  give  such  problems  as  "Why  did  you  like  this  story?" 

Compare  the  characters  in  two  stories;  give  good  points  of  each,  differences,  etc. 

Compare  two  stories,  noting  differences,  likenesses  in  scenes  or  setting,  in  plot, 
in  characters. 

At  the  end  of  the  Third  Year  children  should  be  able  to  read  with 
intelligence  from  Third  Readers  and  easy  supplementary  material, 
and  attain  the  standard  for  the  grade. 

The  equivalent  of  the  Third  Reader,  two  supplementary  texts,  in- 
cluding one  book  from  Pleasure  Reading  List,  is  the  minimum  re- 
quirement. 

In  phonetics,  they  should  know  six  simple  rules  and  apply  them. 

Children  who  fail  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the 
work  at  this  time. 

FOURTH  GRADE  READING 

Though  the  mechanics  of  reading  are  mastered  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year  reading  should  still  be  carefully  taught.  Allowing 
a  child  to  plod  through  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  lessons  without 
guidance  is  to  foster  gradual  deterioration.  The  main  work  of  the 
fourth  grade  is  to  provide  such  material  and  such  motive  that  read- 
ing is  still  a  delight.  All  work  should  aim  to  put  the  class  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  selection,  so  the  reading  will  be  ready,  intelligent, 
and  spirited.  The  study  of  new  and  difficult  words  singly  and  in 
phrases,  should  be  continued  as  needed.  Drill  should  be  shorter  and 
more  pointed  than  in  the  preceding  grades.  More  time  should  be 
given  to  discussion  of  content  which  helps  in  interpretation.  "Con- 
ducting a  reading  lesson  is  conducting,  controlling,  shaping  a  process 
of  thinking  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  in  the  class.  The  author 
of  the  selection  is  in  control  of  the  thinking  process.  The  teacher's 
value  is  measured  by  her  power  to  help  forward  this  thinking  pro- 
cess."— Laing. 

Both  oral  and  silent  reading  procedures  are  continued,  greater  em- 
phasis now  being  placed  upon  independent  study  in  seat  assignments, 
the  recitation  period  being  used  for  purposes  of  testing  thought-get- 
ting through  discussion  and  reproduction  of  the  text;  for  quickening 
the  reading  pace  and  testing  retention  of  content  through  time  tests; 
and  for  oral  reading. 
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The  purpose  and  result  of  the  work  continued  from  the  previous 
grade  are  many  and  very  definite  gains  should  be  observed  by  the 
end  of  the  year: 

a.  Development  of  thinking  power. 

b.  Formation  of  good  habits  of  study. 

c.  Appreciation  of  good  literature;  development  of  taste. 

d.  Cultivation  of  worthy  social  motives. 

e.  Training  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  the  printed  page. 

f .  Training  in  pleasing  oral  reading. 

Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  assumes  significance  in  this  grade 
and  pupils  are  encouraged  to  read  and  report  upon  books  in  connec- 
tion with  history,  geography  and  nature,  as  well  as  stories  for 
enjoyment.  Give  the  impulse  to  each  boy  and  girl  to  read  at  least 
two  good,  wholesome  books  outside  of  school  this  year.  What  the 
child  learns  to  love  to  read  and  what  he  chooses  to  read  are  import- 
ant things. 

While  silent  reading  is  practised  in  daily  life  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  oral  rendition,  yet  the  training  in  creative  thinking  should  be 
given  opportunity  for  expression  in  giving  pleasure  to  others.  Read- 
ing to  a  listening  audience,  training  pupils  to  hear  as  well  as  to  read, 
is  important  and  to  this  end  dramatic  or  dialogue  reading  should  be 
continued. 

Uniformity  of  result  is  desirable  but  is  attainable  only  by  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  variation  in  reading  ability  and  applying 
specific  remedies  according  to  the  varying  needs  of  children.  Group 
work  in  reading  should  receive  special -emphasis  in  this  grade.  Select 
material  suited  to  the  needs  of  individual  children  and  determine  a 
procedure  which  will  by  persistent  effort  raise  the  standard  of  the 
class. 

"The  material  for  this  grade  should  be  mainly  literary,".    .   . 
though  much  should  also  correlate  with  history,  geography,  and 
nature  study.    "One  of  the  chief  aims  should  be  to  teach  how  to 
study  a  book  so  as  to  grasp  its  essential  meaning." 

Note:  The  required  reading  of  a  grade  should  be  read  by  all 
pupils.  This  does  not  include  all  the  supplementary  material.  It 
will  sometimes  seem  advisable,  with  certain  classes,  to  use  books 
listed  under  lower  grades. 

Time  Allotment:  Recitation:  25  minutes  per  day;  125  minutes  per 
week.  Seatwork:  25  minutes  per  day.  Total:  250  minutes  per  week. 
Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading:  Two  half  hour  periods  per  week. 
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Material: 

1.  Third  Readers.  Recommended  for  purposes  of  review  during 
the  first  six  weeks  of  school.  Lessons  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
class  for  simple  material  which  correlates  with  other  school  activi- 
ties. 

2.  Fourth  Readers.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  IV;  River- 
side IV;  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  IV. 

3.  Supplementary  Readers. 

a.  Class  Library:  Every  Day  Life  in  the  Colonies,  Stone  and 
Fickett;  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Andrews;  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Carroll; 
Short  Stories  of  our  Shy  Neighbors,  Kelly;  The  Beginners'  Ameri- 
can History,  Montgomery;  Home  Geography,  Tarr  and  McMurry; 
In  the  Days  of  Giants,  Brown. 

b.  School  Library:  See  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  List. 
(Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  pp.  32-38.) 

c.  Circulating  Library:  Any  set  in  Third  Grade  list  not  read 
by  class  during  the  previous  year.    (See  pp.  31-32.) 

First  Half  Year:  Fairy  Stories,  Andersen;  Old  Greek  Stories, 
Baldwin;  Viking  Tales,  Hall. 

Second  Half  Year:  America's  Story  for  America's  Children, 
Pratt;  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  McDonald;  In  the  Days 
of  Giants,  Brown;  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin;  Historical  Plays 
for  Children,  Bird  and  Starling. 

I.  Silent  or  Study  Lesson 

1.  Motivation  through  an  intellectual  or  emotional  appeal  to 
children's  interest;  setting  a  problem  which  the  reading  will  solve. 

2.  Vocabulary  and  speech  difficulties  met  byword  and  phrase  drills. 

3.  Silent  reading. 

a.  In  response  to  teacher's  questions  which  aim  to  stress  the 
essential  facts  of  the  whole  unit. 

b.  To  determine  the  outline  or  plan  of  the  story,  to  find  the 
parts,  and  name  them. 

c.  Discussion  of  words  and  their  meaning,  of  points  that  are 
confusing,  of  situations  which  bewilder,  as  an  aid  to  clearer  under- 
standing. 

d.  Reproduction,  to  test  thought-getting;  reading  orally  parts 
indicated  by  questions,  by  outline. 

e.  Speed  tests,  to  determine  reading  pace  and  ability  to  gain 
thought-content. 

f.  Seat  assignment. 
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II.  Oral  Reading  Lesson 

1.  Motive  supplied  by  the  consciousness  of  an  audience. 

a.  Child  who  reads  facing  class.    Children  in  seats  trained  to 
listen  attentively  by  often  closing  the  book. 

b.  Review  of  familiar  material  for  special  occasions. 

2.  Good  expression  secured  by  stimulation  of  the  imagination. 

a.  Pictures  and  other  illustrative  material. 

b.  Questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  context. 

c.  Imitation  of  teacher's  reading  and  good  readers  of  class. 

d.  Dialogue,  "Playing  Book,"  Dramatization  of  the  lesson  in 
parts.  "Playing  Audience." 

e.  Reserve  criticisms  until  reading  is  completed. 

f.  Teacher  should  not  always  follow  the  book.    Test  clearness 
and  accuracy  without  text. 

3.  Judge  oral  reading  by: 

a.  Voice;  loud  and  of  proper  pitch. 

b.  Clearness:  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation. 

c.  Expression. 

d.  Reading  rate. 

4.  Seat-work  emphasizing  habits  of  concentration  in  thought-get- 
ting through  silent  reading  and  composition.  See  Suggestions  for 
Reading  Seatwork,  p.  24. 

III.  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading 

1.  Method  of  procedure.  See  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading, 
pp.  31  32. 

2.  Two  half  hour  periods  per  week. 

3.  Plan  definitely  to  use  some  of  the  time  in  giving  specific  drills 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  groups. 

IV.  Group  Work  in  Reading 

Variation  in  reading  ability  due  to  the  variation  in  the  needs  of 
children  should  be  clearly  defined  and  specific  remedial  work  applied. 
Individual  attention  is  the  best  means  in  many  instances  but  in  large 
classes  it  is  economy  of  effort  to  group  children  according  to  their 
common  failings.  Careful  diagnosis  reveals  four  groups. 
1.  Suggested  grouping.    (Klapper.) 

Group  I.     Children  who  lack  the  power  to  recognize  words. 
Group  II.    Children  who  lack  the  power  of  comprehension. 
Group  III.  Children  who  lack  in  expressive  and  convincing  oral 
rendition. 
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Group  IV.  Children  who  lack  in  clearness  of  speech,  in  articu- 
lation, enunciation. 

2.  Remedial  work: — 

For  the  first  group,  such  work  as  the  following: 

a.  Phonetic  analysis,  blends,  word  study,  phrasings,  for  smooth- 
ness. 

b.  Reading  of  single  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  answer  to 
stimulating  questions. 

c.  Silent  reading  and  telling  the  story. 

For  the  second  group,  stress  concentration  of  effort: 

a.  Train  child  to  listen;  all  books  closed  except  that  of  the  pu- 
pil who  is  called  on  to  read.  Test  thought-getting  by  reproduction 
of  paragraphs  and  parts  of  story;  by  thoughtful  criticism  of  the 
rendition  of  the  text. 

b.  Silent  reading;  each  child  reads  a  different  book,  as  in  Vol- 
untary or  Pleasure  Reading,  and  prepares  to  tell  or  read  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  story. 

c.  Interpreting  the  story  through  dramatic  effort,  as  one  reads. 
For  the  third  group: 

a.  Dramatic  reading,  each  child  dramatizing  the  thought  ac- 
cording to  his  own  interpretation. 

b.  Stimulate  effort  by  competitive  tests  in  which  judgment  is 
exercised  by  the  class,  as  in  sending  a  representative  to  a  first  or 
second  grade  to  read  to  them  a  familiar  fairy  or  folk  tale. 

For  the  fourth  and  last  group: 

a.  Drills  for  speech  control. 

b.  Dramatic  work,  without  the  text,  and  later,  reading  from 
the  text  combined  with  the  dramatic  effort. 

c.  Stimulation  by  means  of  competitive  tests. 

3.  When  to  do  this: 

a.  List  the  pupils  according  to  their  respective  weaknesses 
and  definitely  work  toward  eradication  of  difficulties  in  the  reading 
periods. 

b.  Use  a  part  of  the  time  given  to  the  Library  Hour. 

c.  Self-organized  groups  under  the  leadership  of  a  strong, 
capable  member  of  the  class,  or  an  eighth  grade  student  whenever 
available. 

d.  Stimulate  home  reading  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  both  pupil  and  parent. 

WORD  STUDY 
Occasional  instruction  in  phonetics  and  persistent  effort  to  secure  good  pronun- 
ciation by  training  the  ear  constitute  one  phase  of  the  work.    Oral  and  written 
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spelling,  including  the  meaning  of  words  and  their  correct  use  as  determined  by 
actual  needs,  in  written  composition;  and  drills  for  speech  control  are  continued 
as  in  previous  grades. 

I.  Word  Drills 

1.  Sight  words  and  phonetic  words  in  relation  to  reading  lessons  continued  when 
necessary. 

2.  List  of  words  commonly  mispronounced;  drill  upon  a  few  at  a  time. 

3.  Syllabication  emphasized. 

4.  Meaning  of  words;  synonyms. 

5.  List  of  words  commonly  misspelled. 

6.  Word  building.    See  Spelling,  pp.  141-147. 

II.  Phonetics 

1.  Review  all  rules  previously  given. 

2.  Drill  upon  listed  words  for  clear  enunciation,  and  open  tones,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  word  mastery. 

III.  Drills  for  Speech  Control 

1.  Voice:  Loud  and  of  proper  pitch. 

a.  Breathing  drills. 

b.  Singing  exercises;  repetition  of  jingles  as  "Peter  Piper,"  "Betty  Botter;" 
of  poems,  of  prose,  which  give  flexibility  of  lips  and  tongue. 

c.  Imitation  of  teacher's  well-modulated  voice. 

2.  Clearness. 

a.  Articulation   of  words   commonly    mispronounced;    omitting   sounds,   as 
goo'bye  for  goodbye,  inserting  sounds,  as  thingk,  drownded,  slurring  final  d,  t,  g,  as. 

b.  Enunciation:  wrong  sound  uttered,  as  tvisit  for  visit,  wite  for  white. 

c.  Pronunciation:  words  commonly  mispronounced  by  the  group. 

3.  Expression. 

a.  Dramatization. 

b.  Creative  thinking  stimulated  by  questions. 

Suggestions  for  Reading  Seatwork 
Much  of  the  work  begun  in  previous  grades  may  be  extended  and  continued  with 
profit,  as  an  aid  to  silent  reading. 

I.  Word   Study 

1.  Phonetic  lists: 

a.  Independently  made,  using  suffixes  and  prefixes  freely:  as  ed,  er,  est,  ly, 
ness,  ful,  less,  ing,  ous. 

b.  Use  one  word  as  a  root  word;  find  others  that  belong  to  this  group;  as 
light,  lights,  lightning,  lighting,  delight,  sunlight. 

2.  Word  associations  based  upon  given  criteria: 

a.  Classifications,  as  thing  and  place,  thing  and  time,  thing  and  action, 
thing  and  shape,  thing  and  color,  thing  and  quality,  thing  and  part,  part  and  thing. 

b.  Classifications  suggested  by  the  lesson  material. 

3.  Words  meaning  one;  more  than  one. 

4.  Words  forming  plurals  in  regular  ways;  irregular  ways. 

5.  Words:  meaning  given  in  one  word,  or  phrase. 
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6.  Opposites:  quality,  action,  name. 

7.  Synonyms;  hot,  torrid,  warm. 

8.  Words  telling  how,  when,  where;  phrases  telling  how,  when,  where. 

9.  Words  in  phrases;  copied  from  blackboard,  from  the  book;  elliptical;  used  in 
sentences;  illustrated  often. 

10.  Words  in  sentences:  preferably  a  connected  or  logical  group  of  sentences 
around  a  theme,  making  a  paragraph  unity;  copy  from  blackboard;  elliptical  work; 
independent  work. 

11.  Guide  words  in  story;  guide  phrases,  or  those  which  are  significant  in  the 
story.    Copy  from  blackboard,  write  independently. 

12.  Lists  of  unusual  expressions,  phrases,  words  to  be  used  in  sentences. 

II.  Thought-Content 

1.  Writing  paragraph  liked  best.    Illustrate. 

2.  Illustrating  best  point  in  lesson.  Copy  from  book  exact  words;  write  inde- 
pendently the  best  point  in  the  lesson. 

3.  Copying  conversation  in  lesson.    Quotation  marks. 

4.  Copying  descriptive  parts.  Writing  description  in  own  words;  as  of  a  charac- 
ter; a  scene;  an  act. 

5.  Copying  interrogative,  exclamatory,  sentences.    Change  form  to  declarative. 

6.  Questions  on  board  answered  from  text  in  exact  words;  in  child's  own  words. 

7.  Questions  on  paragraph  made  by  children.  (Best  put  on  board  for  class  work, 
or  used  for  query  box.) 

8.  Reproduction  of  paragraph  chosen  by  teacher  or  children. 

9.  Reproduction  of  the  best  part  of  the  lesson. 

10.  Outline  a  lesson  with  its  significant  parts;  copy  from  blackboard;  make 
outline  independently. 

11.  Outline  a  lesson;  write  another  story  something  like  it. 

12.  Complete  a  story,  or  change  its  ending. 

13.  Change  a  reading  lesson  from  a  narrative  to  a  dialogue  or  drama. 

14.  Copy  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem;  illustrate  parts. 

15.  Occasionally  give  such  problems  as:  Why  did  you  like  this  story?  Compare 
the  characters  in  two  stories;  give  good  points  of  each,  differences.  Compare  two 
stories,  noting  differences,  likenesses  in  scenes  or  setting,  in  plot,  in  characters. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Year  the  children  should  have  attained  a 
standard  in  reading  measurable  in  terms  of  reading  pace,  retention  of 
thought-content,  voice,  quality,  and  poise.  The  definite  gains  to  be 
made  in  this  grade  stated  in  the  introduction  should  be  used  to  deter- 
mine a  pupil's  fitness  for  advancement. 

The  completion  of  the  Fourth  Reader,  four  supplementary  texts, 
including  two  books  from  the  Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  List, 
is  the  minimum  requirement. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  FOR  FIRST,  SECOND,  THIRD,  FOURTH 

GRADES 
Sets  of  books  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  upon  request.    Books  listed  in  one 
grade  may  frequently  be  read  in  succeeding  grades. 
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First  Grade 
Free  and  Treadwell,  Reading  Literature  Primer;  Lippincotfs  First  Reader,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. ;  Davidson  and  Bryce,  Busy  Brownies  at  Work,  also  Busy  Brownies  ai 
Play,  Newson  &  Co. ;  Heller,  Jack  and  The  Beanstalk,  also  Snowdrops,  A  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. ;  Story  Hour,  I,  American  Book  Co. 

Second  Grade 
Craik,  So  Fat  and  Mew  Mew,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ;  Heller,  Jack  and  The  Beanstalk, 
also  Snowdrop,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ;  Wide  Awake  Reader  Book  II,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  Riverside  Second  Reader,  Book  II,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.;  Treasure  House 
Classics,  Seventeen  Cats,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. ;  Welsh,  Goody  Two  Shoes,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.;  Perkins,  Dutch  Twins,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.;  Thorne-Thompson,  Birch  and 
the  Star,  Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 

Third  Grade 
Perkins,  Dutch  Twins,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. ;  Bryce,  That's  Why  Stories,  Newson  & 
Co.;  Treasure  House  Classics,  Seventeen  Cats,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.;  Thorne-Thomp- 
son, Birch  and  the  Star,  Row,  Peterson  Co. ;  Bass,  Pioneer  Life,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ; 
Hallock,  In  Those  Days,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  Johnston,  Two  Little  Knights  of  Ken- 
lucky,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. ;  Nida,  Letters  of  Polly  the  Pioneer,  The  Macmillan  Co. ; 
Bingham,  Merry  Animal  Tales,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Collodi,  Pinocchio,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Fourth  Grade 
Collodi,  Pinocchio,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Baldwin,  Old  Greek  Stories,  American  Book  Co.; 
Mace,  Little  Lives  of  Great  Men,  Rand  McNally  &  Co.;  Pratt,  America's  Story  for 
America's  Children,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Cobb,  Arlo,  The  Riverdale  Press;  Johnston, 
Two  Little  Knights  of  Kentucky,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co;  Bingham,  Merry  Animal  Tales, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.;  Bird  and 
Starling,  Historical  Plays  for  Children,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  Macdonald,  At  the  Back 
of  the  North  Wind,  A.  L.  Burt  Co. ;  Thompson,  Bud  and  Bamboo,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
Terry,  History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  I,  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.;  Nixon-Roulet, 
Our  Little  Brazilian  Cousin,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  Crommelin,  Famous  Legends,  The 
Century  Co.;  Spyri,  Heidi,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Aanrnd,  Liebeth  Longfrock,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  for  First,  Second,  Third  and 

Fourth  Grades 

In  many  cities  effective  co-operation  exists  between  public  schools 
and  public  libraries.  Public  libraries  should  supplement  the  work 
of  the  school,  serving  children  as  well  as  adults  in  the  formation  of  the 
library  habit,  thereby  doing  effective  work  in  the  community.  Since 
there  are  no  avaialble  library  centers  for  our  children,  the  establish- 
ment of  grade  libraries  in  the  schools,  containing  books  suited  to  the 
varying  interests  of  children  according  to  their  years,  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ideal.  Each  grade  should  have  a  library  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  different  books,  to  be  used  in  a  period  which  may 
be  termed  "The  Library  Hour." 

Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  affords  an  opportunity  to  famil- 
iarize children  with  a  wider  range  of  reading  material  than  the  usual 
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basic  texts  and  the  supplementary  readers  can  supply.  A  child  may 
read  one  or  several  books  during  the  year  according  to  his  capacity. 
Two  ends  are  thus  served:  (1)  more  practice  in  reading  is  provided,  (2) 
familiarity  with  a  wider  field  of  literature  is  given. 

In  first  and  second  grades  where  reading  still  deals  largely  with  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  sets  of  books  for  each  class  group  seem  better 
adapted  to  the  children's  needs  than  the  individual,  different  books. 
In  this  case  the  home  and  school  can  well  co-operate  in  the  purchase 
of  a  set  for  the  group  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  child  may  claim  a 
copy  for  his  own  library  at  home.  However,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half-year  second  grade  children  are  interested  in  the  Library 
Hour.  "Playing  Library"  for  one-half  hour  in  second  grade  is  ex- 
tended to  two  half  hour  periods  in  third  and  fourth  years. 

THE  PLAN 
Each  child  is  permitted  to  select  a  book,  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  to  keep  for 
a  week,  or  a  month,  record  being  made  upon  a  Pleasure  Reading  Record  Card  as 
follows: 

VOLUNTARY  OR  PLEASURE  READING 
Grade, School,  Term  Beginning 1915 


The  Class 
Adams,  Grace.  . 

Brown,  Frank... 


The  Books 
Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 

2/8 
First  Book  in  American  History 

2/15 


Ten  Boys 
3/9 


Sinbad 

4/15 


Enter  in  appropriate  space  date  when  each  book  is  taken.  Draw  a  colored  line 
through  date  when  a  book  is  returned  in  good  condition.  Post  the  record  on  the 
bulletin  board.  During  the  Library  Hour  each  child  reads  his  own  chosen  book, 
the  teacher  giving  assistance  with  difficulties  whenever  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
silent  reading  period  in  which  a  teacher  gives  individual  assistance,  or  works  with  a 
small  group.  Often  a  child  reads  to  the  teacher,  frequently  reproduces  parts  of  the 
story.  Occasionally  a  part  of  a  story  is  told  or  read  to  the  class  as  a  test  in  thought- 
getting  and  thought-giving  and  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  others  in  creating  a  desire  to 
read  the  same  interesting  material.  The  incentive  to  listen  is  strengthened  because 
new  material  is  presented.  The  habit  of  careful  reading  is  instilled  and  since  each 
pupil  feels  responsible  for  the  presentation  of  material  which  is  his  personal  posses- 
sion, an  increased  improvement  of  vocabulary  and  manner  of  telling  is  noted. 

Voluntary  or  Pleasure  Reading  used  intelligently  and  persistently,  aids  in  the 
formation  of  good  library  habits,  and  inculcates  a  taste  for  good  reading.  Each 
grade  above  the  second  should  add  new  books  to  the  grade  library  each  year,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  home  and  school  should  be  sought  by  which  an  interchange 
of  books  from  the  home  library  and  the  school  library  may  be  effected.  Each  child 
should  purchase  at  least  one  book  a  year  for  use  at  school;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  book  becomes  the  child's  personal  property.  The  lists  following  for  each  of 
the  grades  are  suggestive  and  cover  the  field  of  children's  interests;  stories  of  human 
life,  especially  child-life  which  provide  opportunity  for  discussion  of  characters  and 
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incidents  thereby  setting  some  standards  and  ideals  of  right  conduct;  stories  of 
the  preternatural,  as  found  in  Old  Folks  Tales,  Modern  Fairy  Tales,  and  Classic 
Myths;  stories  of  out-door  life,  touching  upon  nature  and  animal  life;  and  some 
poetry.  An  attempt  is  made  to  keep  a  sense  of  proportion  or  balance  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Alexander,  G.,  Child  Classics,  Book  One,  Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co.;  Blaisdell,  Etta 
F.,  Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends,  Little  Brown  &  Co.;  Bannerman,  Edith,  Little  Black 
Sambo,  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.;  Braden,  Jenness  M.,  A  Little  Book  of  Well-Known  Toys, 
Rand,  McNally  Co.;  Craik,  D.  M.,  Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew,  A.  Flanagan  Co.; 
Bryce,  Katherine  T.,  Child-Lore  Dramatic  Reader,  Newson  &  Co.;  Davidson  and 
Bryce,  Busy  Brownies  at  Work,  Busy  Brownies  at  Play,  Newson  &  Co. ;  Elson-Run- 
kel,  Elson-Runkel  Primer,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.;  Free  and  Treadwell,  Reading 
Literature  Primer  and  First  Reader,  Row,  Peterson  &  Co. ;  Gardner,  Elizabeth,  Work 
That  is  Play,  A.  Flanagan  Co.;  Grover,  Eulalie  O.,  Art  Literature  Primer,  First 
Reader,  Overall  Boys,  Folk-Lore  Reader,  I.,  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover  Co. ;  Harris 
and  Waldo,  First  Journeys  in  Numberland,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. ;  Lang,  Andrew, 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Other  Stories,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  Michens  and  Robinson,  Moth- 
er Goose  Reader,  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. ;  Potter,  Beatrix,  Peter  Rabbit,  Squirrel  Nut- 
kin,  F.  Warne  &  Co.;  O'Shea,  M.  V.,  Six  Nursery  Classics,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.; 
Seigmiller,  Wilhemina,  Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers,  Rand,  McNally  Co. ;  Sanford, 
F.  P.,  Pussy  Tippy  Toes  Family,  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.;  Stevenson,  Augusta,  Wide 
Awake  Primer  and  First  Reader,  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  I,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  Welsh,  Charles,  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Wood, 
May  H,  The  Children's  First  Story  Book,  American  Book  Co.;  White,  Mary  D., 
When  Molly  Was  Six,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Wiggin  and  Smith,  Pinafore  Palace, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Aesop,  Classic  Fables,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Bass,  Florence,  Animal  Life,  Plant  Life,  In 
Mythland,  D.  C.  Heath  Co. ;  Beckwith,  M.  F.,  In  Mythland,  D.  C.  Heath  Co. ;  Bigham, 
Madge,  Merry  Animal  Tales,  Mother  Goose  Village,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  Blaisdell, 
Etta  F.,  Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends,  Twilight  Town,  Cherry  Tree  Children,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  Blake  and  Alexander,  Graded  Poetry  Readers,  I — II,  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.; 
Burnett,  F.  H.,  Queen  Silver  Bell,  Century;  Bryce,  Katherine  T.f  Child-Lore  Dra- 
matic Reader,  Newson  &  Co.;  Fox,  F.  C,  Indian  Primer,  American  Book  Co.;  Free 
and  Treadwell,  Reading  Literature  Second  Reader,  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.;  Gates,  J. 
S.,  Nannette  and  Baby  Monkey,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Grover,  O.,  Art-Literature 
Second  Reader,  Atkinson,  Mentzer  Co.;  Hale,  L.  P.,  Peterkin  Papers,  H.  Mifflin  & 
Co.;  Hervey  and  Hix,  Once  Upon  a  Time  Stories,  Horace  Mann  Second  Readers, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  Holbrook,  Florence,  Hiawatha — dramatized,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.;  Howard,  Banbury  Cross  Stories,  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.;  Johonnot,  J., 
Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  American  Book  Co.;  Lucia,  Rose,  Peter  and  Polly  in  Summer, 
Peter  and  Polly  in  Winter,  American  Book  Co. ;  O'Shea,  M.  V.,  Eyes  and  No  Eyes, 
Old  World  Wonder  Stories,  D.  C.  Heath;  Perkins,  L.  F.,  The  Dutch  Twins,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.;  Pratt,  Mara  L.,  Legends  of  Red  Children,  American  Book  Co.; 
Skinner  and  Lawrence,  Little  Dramas  for  Primary  Grades,  American  Book  Co.; 
Shaw,  Edwin  K,  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,  American  Book  Co.;  Stevenson,  Aug- 
usta, Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Books  I,  II,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Ste- 
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venson,  R.  J.,  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.;  Varney,  Alice  Summer, 
Story  Plays,  Old  and  New,  I,  II,  III,  American  Book  Co.;  Wiley,  Edick,  Children 
of  the  Cliff,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  Wiltse,  S.  E.,  Folk-Lore  Stories,  Ginn  &  Co.; 
Welsh,  Charles,  Goody  Two  Shoes,  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  D.  C.  Heath. 

THIRD  GRADE 
Allen,  A.  E.,  Children  of  the  Palm  Lands,  American  Book  Co.;  Andrews,  Jane, 
Seven  Little  Sisters,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Abbot,  F.,  Boy  on  a  Farm,  American  Book  Co.; 
Bass,  Florence,  Pioneer  Life,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Babbit,  H.  C,  The  Jataka  Tales 
of  India,  Century  Co.;  Batchelder,  C.  B.,  The  Wings  of  Mignonette,  (Dramat.), 
Walter  H.  Baker  Co.,  Boston.;  Baldwin,  James,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Old  Stories  of 
the  East,  American  Book  Co.;  Baum,  Frank  L.,  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  Ginn  &  Co.; 
Blaisdell,  E.  F.,  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Bradish,  Sarah  P., 
Stories  of  Country  Life,  American  Book  Co.;  Brevard,  Caroline  M.,  Around  the  Light- 
wood  Fire,  B.  F.  Johnson  Co.;  Brown,  Abbie  F.,  The  Lonesomest  Doll,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.;  Bryce,  Katherine  T.,  That's  Why  Stories,  Newson  &  Co.;  Burgess, 
Thornton  W.,  Mother  West  Wind's  Children,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Carroll,  C.  F. 
&  S.  W.,  Around  the  World,  I,  II,  III,  Silver,  Burdett  Co.;  Chance,  Lulu  M.,  Little 
Folks  of  Other  Lands,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  Coe  and  Christie,  Story  Hour  Reader,  HI,  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.;  Cook,  Flora  J.,  Nature  Myths,  A.  Flanagan  Co.;  Collodi,  C,  Ad- 
ventures of  Pinocchio,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  Crothers,  Samuel,  Miss  Muff  el's  Christmas  Party, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Craik,  Dinah  M.,  Little  Lame  Prince,  Adventures  of  a  Brownie, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  De  Sigur,  E.,  Sophie,  Story  of  a  Donkey,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.; 
Eggleston,  Edward,  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans,  American  Book 
Co. ;  Goodlander,  Mabel,  A  Book  of  Fairy  Plays  for  Children,  American  Book  Co. ; 
Hallock,  Ella  V.,  In  Those  Days,  Macmillan  Co.;  Hix,  Melvin,  The  Magic  Speech 
Flower,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  Holbrook,  Florence,  Nature  Myths,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.;  Husted,  M.  H.,  Stories  of  Indian  Children,  Public  School  Pub.  Co.; 
Jackson,  H.  H.,  Letters  from  a  Cat,  D.  Appleton  Co.;  Judd,  Catherine,  Classic  Myths, 
Rand,  McNally  Co.;  Kipling,  Rudyard,  Just  So  Stories,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.; 
Lang,  Andrew,  Fairy  Tales,  Burt  Publishing  Co.;  Kirby,  Mary  E.,  Aunt  Martha's 
Corner  Cupboard,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Miller,  Margaret,  My  Saturday  Bird  Class, 
Ginn  &  Co.;  Miller,  O.  T.,  First  Book  of  Birds,  Second  Book  of  Birds,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.;  Mclntyre,  Margaret,  The  Cave  Boy,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  Patterson, 
A.  J.,  The  Spinner  Family,  McClurg  &  Co.;  Perkins,  Lucy-Fitch,  The  Dutch  Twins, 
The  Japanese  Twins,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Pyrnette,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Diddie,  Dumps  and 
Tot,  Harper  Bros.;  Pratt,  Mara  L.,  Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  Legends  of  Red 
Children,  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  I,  D.  C.  Heath  Co. ;  Pumphrey, 
Margaret,  Pilgrim  Stories,  Rand,  McNally  Co. ;  Rands,  William  Bright,  Lilliput  Lyrics, 
Rand,  McNally  Co.;  Richmond,  Maria,  Second  Reader,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Scudder,  Horace 
E.,  Book  of  Legends,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Snedden,  Geneva 
Sissons,  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,  D.  C.  Heath  Co.;  Shaw,  E.  C,  Big  People  and  Little 
People  of  Other  Lands,  American  Book  Co.;  Schwartz,  Amelia,  Five  Little  Strangers, 
American  Book  Co;  Saunders  Margaret,  Beautiful  Joe,  Scribner's;  Stevenson,  Aug- 
usta, Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  III,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Stevenson 
R.  L.,  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Rand,  McNally  and  Co. ;  Turpin,  Edna  Lee,  A  Child's 
Book  of  Poetry,  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.;  Welsh,  Lucie  D.,  Colonial  Days,  Educational 
Publishing  Co.;  Wiley,  Mewanee,  Silver  Burdett  Co.;  Wiggin  and  Smith,  Story  Hour, 
Story  of  Patsy,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Wiltse,  Sara  E.,  Kindergarten  Stories  and 
Morning  Talks,  Ginn  &  Co. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 
Andersen,  Hans,  Fairy  Tales,  Danish  Fairy  Tales,  MacmillanCo.;  Andrews,  Jane, 
Seven  Little  Sisters,  Each  and  All,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Atherton,  Edward,  Adven- 
tures of  Marco  Polo,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  Baldwin,  James,  The  Wonder  Book  of 
Horses,  Old  Greek  Stories,  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Four  Great  Americans,  Don  Quixote 
for  Young  People,  American  Book  Co.;  Bender,  Milicent,  Great  Opera  Stories,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.;  Bird  and  Starling,  Historical  Plays  for  Children,  Macmillan  Co.; 
Blaisdell  and  Ball,  First  Book  in  American  History,  Child's  Book  of  American  History, 
Ginn  &  Co.;  Bord,  H.f  When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China,  Putnam;  Brentano,  Kleiens, 
Gackel,  Hinkel,  Gackelsia,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  Brown,  Abbie  Farwell,  In  the  Days 
of  Giants,  Rand,  McNally  Co.;  Bryant,  S.  C,  How  to  Tell  Stories,  Stories  to  Tell 
Children,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Burnett,  Frances  H.,  Editha's  Burglar,  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  Sara  Crewe,  Little  Saint  Elizabeth,  Scribner's;  Burt,  Mary  E.,  Poems 
Every  Child  Should  Know,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  Bryson,  K.,  Child  Life  in  a 
Chinese  Home,  American  Book  Co.;  Carroll,  Lewis,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  (Dramat), 
Dramatic  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago;  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote,  Macmillan  Co.;  Chamber- 
lain, James  F.,  How  We  Are  Fed,  How  We  Are  Clotfied,  How  We  Are  Sheltered,  How 
We  Traveh  Macmillan  Co.;  Colson  and  Clittendon,  Letters  to  Children  by  Famous 
People;  Cook,  A.  S.,  Story  of  Ulysses,  Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  Co. ;  Dickens,  Charles,  Christ- 
mas Stories,  Crowell  &  Co. ;  Dodge,  Mary  Mapes,  Hans  Brinker  or  the  Silver  Skates, 
E.  P.  Dutton;  Duncan,  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail,  Revell  Co.;  Dutton,  Samuel, 
World  at  Work,  Trading  and  Exploring,  American  Book  Co.;  Earle,  Alice  Morse, 
Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  Grossett  &  Dunlap;  Ewing,  Julia  Horatio,  Jackanapes, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Field,  Eugene,  Book  of  Christmas  and  Other  Stories,  Scribner; 
Free  and  Treadwell,  Reading,  Literature  Book,  IV,  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.;  Frost, 
A.  B.,  Wagner  Story  Book,  Scribner;  Frye,  Alexander,  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins, 
Ginn  &  Co. ;  George,  Marion,  The  Little  Journey  Series,  H.  Flanagan  Co. ;  Gulick, 
L.  H.,  Good  Health,  Emergencies,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Hales,  E.  E.,  Peter  kin  Papers,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.;  Hales,  S.,  The  Story  of  Mexico,  Putnam;  Hall,  Jennie,  Viking  Tales, 
Weavers  and  Other  Workers,  Four  Old  Greeks,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  Harris,  Joel 
Chandler,  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger,  Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home,  Uncle  Remus  Stories,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  Hazard  and  Dutton,  Indians  and  Pioneers,  Silver,  Burdett  Co.; 
Hodgson,  Jeannette,  First  Course  in  American  History,  Books  I  and  II,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.;  Holbrook,  Florence,  Nature  Myths,  Northland  Heroes,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.; 
Howells,  W.  D.,  Christmas  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  Scribner;  Jackson,  H.  H.,  Letters 
from  a  Cat,  D.  Appleton  Co.;  Johonnot,  J.,  Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds,  American  Book 
Co.;  Johnston,  Annie  Fellows,  Two  Little  Knights  of  Kentucky,  Giant  Scissors, 
Doubleday,  Page  Co.;  Judd,  Katherine,  Classic  Myths,  King;  Geography  Readers, 
Lee,  Shepard  &  Co.;  Kingsley,  Charles,  Water  Babies,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Kipling, 
Rudyard,  Just  So  Stories,  Jungle  Books,  I  and  II,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Lang, 
Andrew,  Fairy  Tales,  Green  Fairy  Book,  Longmans,  Green  Co.;  Lang,  Jeannie, 
Stories  from  the  Iliad,  Stories  from  the  Odyssey,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  Litsey,  Edwin 
C,  The  Race  of  the  Swift;  Lucia,  Rose,  Stories  of  American  Discoverers  for  Little 
Americans,  American  Book  Co.;  McDonald  and  Dalrymple,  Little  People  Every- 
where, 12  Vols.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  Fairy  Stories  Every 
Child  Should  Know,  Doubleday,  Page  Co.;  Norse  Stories,  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.; 
Menefee,  Maude,  Child  Stories  from  the  Masters,  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago;  Mor- 
ley,  Margaret,  Donkey  John  of  Toy  Valley,  McClurg;  McDonald,  George,  The 
Princess  and  the  Goblin,  The  Princess  and  the  Cur  die,  Lippincott;  At  the  Back 
of  the   North    Wind,   David   McKay   Co.;    Otis,    Henry,  Calvert    of  Maryland, 
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American  Book  Co.;  Phelps- Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Loveliness  (a  dog  story); 
Pratt,  Mara  L.,  America's  Story  for  American  Children,  Books  I,  II,  HI,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.;  Stories  of  Australia,  Educa.  Pub.  Co.;  Pumphreys,  Margaret, 
Pilgrim  Stories,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. ;  Pyle,  Katherine,  The  Christmas  Angel, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Stories  of  Humble  Friends,  American  Book  Co.;  Pyle, 
Howard,  The  Wonder  Clock,  Harper  Bros.;  Radford,  Maude  L.,  King  Arthur  and 
His  Knights,  Rand,  McNally  Co.;  Richards,  L.  E.,  Captain  January,  Dana  Estes 
&  Co.;  Ruskin,  John,  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Crowell  Co.;  Seton-Thompson, 
Ernest,  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  The  Trail  of  a  Sand  Hill  Stag,  Wahb,  Scribner's; 
Sewall,  Anna  M.,  Black  Beauty,  Educational  Pub.  Co.;  Sidney,  Margaret,  Five  Little 
Peppers  and  How  They  Grew,  Lothrop,  Lee,  Shepard;  Stanley,  My  Kalulu,  Central 
Africa,  Scribner;  Stockton,  Frank  R.,  In  the  Queen's  Museum,  The  Christmas  Tru- 
ants, Fanciful  Tales,  Scribner;  Stone  and  Fickett,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Van  Dyke,  Henry,  The  First  Christmas — in  "The  Blue  Flower," 
Scribner;  Vincent,  T.,  Around  and  About  South  Africa,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

HOME  READING  LISTS:  PRIMARY  GRADES 

The  school  cannot  provide  all  the  books  with  which  children  should  become 
familiar.  Nor  should  the  school  library  exclude  the  necessity  for  the  home  library; 
one  should  supplement  the  other. 

Many  of  the  books  listed  as  voluntary,  or  pleasure-reading  material  could  with 
equal  right  be  placed  in  this  list  and  vice  versa;  but  the  intention  is  to  provide  a 
suggestive  list  for  both  teachers  and  parents  from  which  rational  choice  may  be  made. 
Co-operation  of  school  and  home  should  result  in  a  wider  use  of  books  by  a  system 
of  exchange.  Teachers  are  expected  to  use  tact  in  reading  from  these  books  or 
having  them  read  at  home;  the  object  is  to  create  a  taste  for  and  to  arouse  the  habit 
of  reading  good  literature,  and  then  to  direct  in  a  measure  the  reading  children 
should  do. 

This  list  is  meant  to  be  representative,  not  exhaustive.  The  volumes  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  reliable  bookseller. 

First  and  Second  Grades 

Alcott,  The  Candy  Country,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. ;  Bailey  and  Lewis,  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour,  Milton,  Bradley  Co.;  Burnett,  Queen  Silver  Bell,  Century  Co.;  David- 
son and  Bryce,  Busy  Brownies  at  Work,  Busy  Brownies  at  Play,  Newson  Co. ;  Gates, 
Nannelte  and  Baby  Monkey,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Hix,  Once  Upon  a  Time  Stories, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  Howard,  Banbury  Cross  Stories,  Chas.  E.  Merrill;  Jackson, 
Cat  Stories,  D.  Appleton  Co. ;  Johnson,  Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors,  American 
Book  Co.;  Jordan,  Story  of  the  Knight  and  Barbara,  Appleton  Co.;  Lear,  Nonsense 
Verses,  F.  Warne  and  Co.;  Lucia,  Peter  &  Polly  in  Summer;  in  Winter,  American 
Book  Co.;  Montgomery,  Chickens  and  Chicks,  Barse  &  Hopkins;  Mulock,  Hop  0' 
My  Thumb,  Caldwell  Co.;  Ouida,  Dog  of  Flanders,  Educational  Pub.  Co.;  Potter, 
B.,  The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nulkin,  F.  Warne  Co. ;  Poulsson,  Finger  Plays,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  Richards,  The  Golden  Windows,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Rossetti,  C,  Singsong, 
A  Nursery  Rhyme  Book,  Macmillan  Co.;  Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  Stevenson,  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co. ;  Skinner  and  Lawrence,  Dramatic  Reader,  American  Book  Co. ;  White, 
When  Molly  Was  Six,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
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Third  Grade 
Andersen,  Hans,  Fairy  Tales,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Arabian  Nights,  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
Macmillan  Co. ;  Baldwin,  James,  Old  Greek  Stories,  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  More  Fifty, 
Famous  Stories,  American  Book  Co.;  Baum,  Frank  L.,  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  Ginn  & 
Co.;  Brine,  Mary  D.,  Little  Lad  Jamie,  Dutton  &  Co.;  Brown,  Abbey  F.,  Book  of 
Friendly  Saints  and  Beasts,  The  Lonesomest  Doll,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Burnett, 
Frances  H.,  Rackety  Packety  House,  Century  Co.;  Lang,  Andrew,  Fairy  Books,  Long- 
mans, Green  Co.;  Lear,  Edward,  Nonsense  Verses,  F.  Warne  &  Co.;  Pyrnette,  Mrs. 
L.  C,  Diddie,  Dumps  and  Tot,  Harper  Bros.;  Scudder,  Horace  E,  Grimm's  House- 
hold Tales,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Wyss,  Edward,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Ginn  & 
Co.;  Wiggin  and  Smith,  Tlie  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,  Little,  Brown  Co.;  The  Posy 
Ring,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Fourth  Grade 
Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Sara  Crewe,  Scribner;  Gibbs, 
John,  Beowulf,  in  Children's  Hour,  Vol.  IV.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Hale,  E.  E., 
Arabian  Nights,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Hancock,  Mary,  Children  of  History,  Early  Times, 
Later  Times,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.;  Uncle  Remus  Stories,  Appleton  Co.;  Holbrook,  Florence, 
Northland  Heroes,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Jenks,  Tudor,  Galop  Off,  Altemus;  Johns- 
ton, Annie  Fellows,  Two  Little  Knights  of  Kentucky,  Giant  Scissors,  Doubleday, 
Page  Co.;  Kipling,  Rudyard,  Jungle  Books,  I  and  II,  Just  So  Stories,  Century  Co.; 
Laboulaye,,Edouard,  Fairy  Tales  of  All  Nations,  Harper  Bros.;  Mabie,  H.  Wright, 
Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Doubleday,  Page  Co. ;  Molesworth,  Mrs.  Carrots, 
Macmillan  Co.;  Pyle,  Howard,  Pepper  and  Salt,  The  Wonder  Clock,  Harper  Bros.; 
Richards,  Laura  E.,  The  Pig  Brother  and  Other  Stories,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  Shute 
and  Dunton,  The  Land  of  Song,  Nos.  I,  II,  and  III,  Silver  Burdett  Co.;  Steen, 
Avalon,  Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  Sydney,  Margaret, 
Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard;  Thompson, 
Ernest,  Lobo,  Rag,  and  Vixen,  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Scribner;  Turpin,  Edna 
Lee,  Stories  from  American  History,  C.  E.  Merrill;  Wiggin  &  Smith,  The  Fairy  Ring, 
The  Posy  Ring,  Doubleday,  Page  Co. 


LITERATURE:    PRIMARY  GRADES* 

Introduction. — By  common  consent  literature  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  school  curriculum  since  it  not  only  has  intellectual 
value  but  ethical  and  esthetic  value  as  well.  The  work  in  literature 
aims  to  help  the  child  to  understand  and  interpret  life  about  him  and 
to  create  ideals  which  will  help  him  to  right  living.  It  also  carries 
him  into  the  realm  of  the  beautiful,  opening  to  him  an  unlimited 
field  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  primary  grades  where  children  can  do  little  reading  for  them- 
selves the  work  in  literary  appreciation  is  accomplished  principally 
by  means  of  stories  told  by  the  teacher.  As  the  child's  ability  to 
read  grows,  these  told  stories  gradually  diminish  in  number,  but  this 
type  of  work  in  oral  presentation  is  found  valuable  even  in  advanced 
grades.  It  is  the  purpose  to  have  a  story  told  and  dramatized  in  one 
grade  and  read  in  the  next.  How  varied  the  stories  are  in  scope 
and  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  outlines  that  follow. 
These  lists  are  suggestive  rather  than  fixed.  Each  teacher  choos- 
ing from  the  extended  list  varies  her  stories  from  year  to  year 
being  guided  by  the  particular  needs  of  her  class  or  by  some  specific 
purpose  she  has  in  mind. 

Some  stories  are  to  be  told  or  read  to  children  for  the  simple  en- 
joyment which  they  bring,  others  are  reproduced,  the  shorter,  simpler 
ones  being  used  for  this  purpose.  These  are  found  most  effective 
models,  the  child  reproducing  unconsciously  the  vocabulary,  the  ex- 
pression, even  the  enunciation  he  has  heard.  The  teacher  guides  by 
means  of  questions  and  by  simple  outline  in  the  reproduction  of 
parts,  lastly  the  whole  unit  thereby  aiding  the  children  to  gain  the 
vivid  mental  picture  conveyed  by  the  words.  As  much  correction 
of  errors  in  English  as  can  take  place  without  serious  interruption  of 
the  child's  thought  is  given. 

Some  poems  as  well  as  stories  are  presented  to  give  pure  delight, 
some  for  purpose  of  dramatization,  some  for  purpose  of  recall.  In 
teaching  a  memory  selection  the  play  of  motive  is  important.  Arouse 
the  desire  by  the  skillful  use  of  the  instincts  of  social  co-operation, 

*  Considerable  material  and  many  of  the  ideas  in  this  section  have  been  drawn 
from  The  Elementary  Course  in  English  by  Professor  James  Fleming  Hosic,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English,  Chicago  Normal  College.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  quoted  material  in  the  outline  for  Grades  I  to  IV  has  been  taken  from  Professor 
Hosic's  Course. 
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emulation,  pride,  imitation.  Memorize  the  poem-  by  .experiencing 
the  thought  in  coherent  units  and  parts  of  a  larger  whole  with  suffi- 
cient repetition  in  play  or  dramatization,  in  song,  in  recitation,  call- 
ing upon  children  singly  and  in  groups  to  fix  the  rythmic  form. 

No  teacher  is  expected  to  present  all  the  poems  listed  for  each 
month.  This  list  is  sufficiently  large  and  suggestive  to  admit  of 
freedom  of  choice.  Some  poems  are  to  be  read  or  recited  to  the  class, 
some  are  to  be  memorized  by  the  class.  Certain  favorite  selections 
are  memorized  in  each  grade.  The  list,  too,  varies  with  the  class, 
with  individual  preferences  and  with  the  teacher's  purpose.  Each 
grade,  however,  holds  itself  responsible  for  committing  to  memory  a 
number  of  the  finest  selections  on  its  list;  this  includes  poems  re- 
cited, stories  told  and  dramatized.  These  are  reviewed  from  year 
to  year  and  new  ones  are  added  that  the  children  may  have  grad- 
ually stored  away  in  their  minds  some  of  the  treasures  that  are 
their  English  birthright. 

Dramatic  work  is  closely  related  to  the  work  in  story-telling  and 
reading.  It  is  a  test  of  interpretation  and  tends  to  deepen  content  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  control  of  powers  of  expression.  Four  types  of 
dramatic  work  are  developed  in  practice:  (1)  Spontaneous  work  which 
is  done  without  much  planning  with  the  children  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  story.  It  simply  is  an  expression  in  action  of  what  the 
children  have  gained;  (2)  Deliberate  planning  directed  by  the  teacher 
with  reference  to  acts,  scenes  and  characters.  Several  lessons  might 
be  given  to  the  work,  depending  upon  the  purpose  and  amount  of 
material;  (3)  This  oral  planning  recorded  in  a  permanent  form  in  the 
language  period.  This  finished  result  should  have  some  definite 
purpose  in  view  as  an  audience  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  result.  It 
gives  excellent  opportunity  for  choosing  language  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose and  in  organizing  the  work  to  a  given  end,  determined  by  a 
stimulating  motive;  (4)  Occasionally  the  dramatic  work  should  be 
costumed,  staged,  and  trained  for  a  public  performance,  if  the  specta- 
cular element  is  subordinated  to  worthy  ends. 

Opportunities  for  motivated  work  are  found  in  the  use  of  literature 
at  the  morning  exercise,  at  the  rest  periods,  in  illustration  of  some 
specific  point  in  the  lesson,  and  for  special  occasions  at  school  and 
at  home. 

Illustrative  material  consisting  of  pictures,  objects,  and  graphic 

illustrations  is  essential  in  all  grades. 

References:  Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Macmillan;  Cox,  Literature 
in  the  Common  Schools,  Little,  Brown  Co.;  Hay  ward,  Lessons  in  Appreciation; 
Strayer,  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process  (The  Appreciation  Lesson). 
Macmillan:  Keyes,  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them,  Appleton;    Bryant,  How  to  Tell 
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Stories  to  Children;  Palmer,  Self-Cullivation  in  English;  Adler,  Moral  Instruction 
to  Children;  MacClintock,  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press. 

FIRST  GRADE 

The  story  and  the  poem  have  a  large  place  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. Each  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  artistic 
teacher.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  "Of  all  the  things  that  a  teacher 
should  know  how  to  do,  the  most  important,  without  any  exception, 
is  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story."  It  is  indeed,  the  rainbow  bridge  by 
which  we  climb  from  earth  to  heaven. 

"The  story  is  the  natural  means  for  instructing  little  children.  It  is 
the  primitive  and  popular  way  of  thinking;  it  awakens  the  imagina- 
tion and  may  train  it ;  it  cultivates  the  taste  for  literature.  It  affords 
the  opportunity  for  language  training  by  giving  something  to  talk 
about,  increasing  skill  in  pronunciation;  it  develops  the  power  to 
hold  to  a  train  of  thought  and  strengthens  the  memory." 

Nursery  rhymes,  finger  plays,  simple  poems  and  cumulative 
stories  characterize  the  material  for  this  grade.  The  stories  are  of 
three  types:  The  Old  Folk  Tale,  as  The  Three  Bears,  Cinderella; 
the  Modern  Fairy  Tale,  as  The  Pig  Brother;  and  the  Fable,  as  The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse.  Some  stories  and  poems  are  given  for  pleasure ; 
some  for  their  ethical  value ;  some  for  definite  language  training.  The 
teacher's  voice  and  manner  of  telling  should  serve  as  an  unconscious 
model.  Occasionally  a  poem  may  be  placed  on  the  board  for  in- 
cidental reading.  The  children  should  be  given  a  single  complete 
impression  of  the  whole  usually  accompanied  with  graphic  illustra- 
tion to  deepen  the  impression.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  have 
the  story  retold  until  it  has  been  heard  more  than  once  and  has  been 
grasped  sufficiently  for  them  to  ask  questions.  A  long  story  should 
then  be  told  in  parts  by  the  teacher,  retaining  the  spirit  without 
violating  the  structure.  Questions  should  carefully  guide  the  con- 
versation toward  the  telling  of  the  story  in  parts  and  as  a  whole.  The 
more  dramatic  rhymes  and  stories  should  be  acted,  largely  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  children  themselves.  Only  the  shorter  stories 
should  be  told  by  the  children.  The  work  with  a  poem  should 
generally  include  memorizing  and  reciting  by  the  pupils,  individually 
and  sometimes  in  concert.    Aim  for  genuine  expression. 

An  average  of  one  story  a  month  for  reproduction  and  dramatiza- 
tion, of  one  poem  a  month  for  memorizing,  is  the  maximum  require- 
ment, though  many  classes  will  accomplish  much  more.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  will  be  six  stories  and  six  poems  for  the  year.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  each  pupil  should  be  able  to  tell  two  stories  from 
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beginning  to  end,  and  recite  three  poems,  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the 
class.  "The  value  of  the  story  or  poem  can  be  measured  by  the 
interest  of  the  children  and  their  desire  to  make  it  their  own." 
With  this  in  mind  each  child  should  be  permitted  to  tell  his  favorite 
story  and  poem. 

Time  Allotment:  Three  15  minute  periods  per  week. 


STORIES 


September 

Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig: 
Nursery  Classics.    O'Shea,  p.  20. 
How  to  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  43. 
Jingle  Primer,  p.  19. 
Second  Reader.    Lippincott,  p.  115. 
The  Three  Bears: 
How  to  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  37. 
Folk-lore  Stories  and  Proverbs. 

Wiltse,  p.  43. 
Kindergarten  Stories    and     Morning 
Talks,  Wiltse,  p.  85. 
The  Little  Red  Hen: 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.    Bryant, 

p.  7. 
Rhymes  and  Stories.    Lansing,  p.  82. 
Chicken  Little: 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book 

II,  p.  11. 
Rhymes  &  Stories.    Lansing,  p.  100. 

October 
The  Pancake: 
Reading  Literature  Primer,  p.  51. 
Rhymes  and  Stories.  Lansing,  p.  128. 
The  Three  Pigs.    S.  C.  Bryant,  How 

to  Tell  Stories,  p.  32. 
Hans  and  the  Brownie. 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book 

I,  p.  90. 
Little  Black  Sambo:    Bannerman. 

November 

The  Big  Red  Apple.    Patch: 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  p.  58. 
How  Patty  Gave  Thanks: 

Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  94. 
The  Gingerbread  Boy: 

Stories  to  Tell  Children.   Bryant,  p.  8. 
The  Pig  Brother.    L.  E.  Richards: 

How  to  Tell  Stories,  p.  141. 

December 
Willie  Winkle: 
Kindergarten    Stories   and    Morning 
Talks.    Wiltse,  p.  110. 
Christmas  in  the  Barn: 

Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  119. 
The  Christmas  Stocking.    More  Moth- 
er Stories.    Maud  Lindsay. 


January 
The  Cookie  Boy.    L.  E.  Richards. 

How  to  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  144. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  II,  p.121. 

Richmond  Second  Reader,  p.  78. 

Art  Literature  Reader,  II,  p.  69. 

Kindergarten   Stories   and    Morning 
Talks.    Wiltse,  p.  43. 
Spot's  Kittens: 

In  the  Child's  World,  p.  146. 

February 
Red  Riding  Hood: 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  II,  p.  33. 
How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight: 

In  Storyland.    Harrison,  p.  143. 

Stepping  Stones,  IV,  p.  55. 
The  Ant  and  the  Dove: 

Jones'  Second  Reader,  p.  43. 

March 
The  Wind's  Work: 

Mother  Stories.    Lindsay,  p.  1. 
The  North  Wind  at  Play: 

Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  71- 
Peter  Rabbit:  Beatrix  Potter. 
Little  Half  Chick: 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  p.  33. 

April 
The    Easter    Rabbit.    Annie    Schutze: 

Elson  Second  Reader,  p.  139. 
Lesson  on  Faith: 

Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  307. 

Nature  Reader,  I,  p.  205. 

In  Storyland.    Harrison,  p.  96. 
The  Story  of  Speckle: 

Child's  World,  p.  337. 
How  the  Robin  Got  its  Red  Breast: 

Nature  Myths.  T^Cooke,  p.  24. 

May 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher: 

Stepping  Stones,  II,  p.  143. 
The  Goats  in  the  Turnip  Field: 

Jones'  Second  Reader,  p  63. 
The  Oriole's  Nest: 

Story  Hour.  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  29. 
Cinderella: 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  Scudder,p.58. 
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June 

How  the  Elephant  Got  His  Trunk,  or 

The  Elephant  Child: 

Just-So  Stories.    Kipling,  p.  63. 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun: 

Stepping  Stones,  II,  p.  85. 

Child's  World,  p.  396. 

Morning  Talks.    Wiltse,  p.  156. 

How  to  Tell  Stories.     Bryant,  p.  71. 
Why  We  Have  Pink  Roses: 

How  to  Tell  Stories.  S.C.Bryant,  p.  129. 


Little  Miss  Muffet. 
Little  Bo-Peep. 
Little  Jack  Horner. 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Stories 

1.  The  Little  Red  Hen. 

2.  Chicken  Little. 

3.  The  Gingerbread  Boy. 

4.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

5.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
-6.  The  North  Wind  at  Play. 

7.  Little  Half-Chick. 

8.  The  Three  Bears. 

9.  The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

10.  Cinderella. 

11.  Goats  in  the  Rye  Field. 

12.  The  Pan-Cake. 


Reproduction  and  Dramatization 

Good  Nursery  Rhymes: 
Jack  and  Jill. 
Jack,  Be  Nimble. 
Robin  and  the  Pussy  Cat. 

In  addition  to  the  reproduction  and  dramatization  of  six  Nursery 
Rhymes,  all  First  Year  classes  will  be  held  responsible  for  six  stories  as  a 
minimum  requirement.  Numbers  1  or  2,  3  or  4,  5  or  6,  of  the  above 
list  are  required;  the  teacher  may  choose  two  others  from  the  same 
list,  and  the  rest  from  previous  lists.  An  average  of  one  story  a  month 
for  reproduction  and  dramatization  is  the  maximum  requirement. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  each  child  should  be  able  to  tell  two  stories. 


POEMS 


September 
Nursery  Rhymes: 

Jack  and  Jill. 

Mistress  Mary. 

Jack,  Be  Nimble. 

Simple  Simon. 

This  Little  Pig. 

Jack  Horner. 

Pussy  Cat. 

Hey,  Diddle,  Diddle. 

Little  Boy  Blue. 
Welsh.    Rhymes  and  Stories: 

Lansing  Jingle  Primer. 
Finger  Plays: 

The  Family.     Emilie  Poulsson. 

a.  Mix  a  Pan  Cake.    Reading  Lit- 
erature I,  p.  52. 

b.  What  is  Pink?     Reading  Liter- 
ature II,  p.  68. 

Which  Loved  Best.    Allison. 
Elson  Reader  III,  p.  93. 

October 
Bed  in  Summer: 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 

p.  16. 
Art  Literature  Reader  II,  p.  13. 
My  Shadow:  (Memorize  one  stanza) 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 

p.  44. 
Art  Literature  Reader  II,  p.  14. 


Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know,  p.  9. 
The  Baby: 

McDonald.  Stepping  Stones  I,  p.  125. 
Come,  Little  Leaves: 

Art  Literature  Reader  II,  p.  68. 

Gaynor  Song  Book. 

Aldine  First  Reader,  p.  29. 

November 

Leaves  at  Play: 
F.  D.  Sherman.     Little  Folks  Lyrics, 
p.  81.    Nature  Reader  II,  Wilson, 
p.  80. 
Finger  Plays:  The  Squirrels,  p.  45. 

The  Miller.    Poulsson,  p.  65. 
Thanksgiving  Prayer: 
Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  97. 

December 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star: 
Jane  Taylor.    Art  Literature  Prim- 
er, p.  105. 
Poems  Every    Child  Should  Know, 
p.  6. 
Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring? — 
Eugene  Field. 
Art  Literature  Reader  III,  p.  24. 
Kris  Kringle.    T.  B.  Aldrich. 
A  Humming  Top: 
Eugene  Field  Reader,  p.  32. 
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January 
Snow  Flakes: 
Lucy  Larcom.    Nature  Reader  I. 
Wilson,  p.  97. 
Lady  Moon: 
Lord    Houghton.    Stepping    Stones, 
II,  p.  84. 
Sleep,  Baby  Sleep: 
From  the  German.    Nature  Readers 

II,  Wilson,  p.  98. 
Art  Literature  Readers  I,  p.  88. 

February 
Marching  Song: 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 
p.  50. 
The  Cow: 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 

p.  52. 
Art  Literature  Reader  II,  p.  18. 
Making  Butter: 

Finger  Play.    E.  Poulsson,  p.  73. 
America  (first  stanza): 
Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  90. 

March 
The  Wind: 

Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 
p.  56. 

Aldine  Reader,  II,  p.  63. 
Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?    Rossetti. 
Sun  and  Rain.    Rossetti. 
Blow,  Wind,  Blow.    Nursery  Rhymes: 

Welsh,  p.  97. 
A  Tiny  Seed: 

Kate   L.   Brown.    Stepping    Stones, 

III,  p.  62. 
Little  White  Lily: 

McDonald.    Nature    Reader,    I,    p. 
209. 
Who  Likes  the  Rain?    Bates: 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 

Vol.  I,  p.  10. 
Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry. 
Baker,  p.  56. 

April 
The     Dandelion.      Poulsson.     Child's 

World,  p.  69. 
What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say?    Tenny- 
son.   Stepping  Stones  I,  p.  127. 
Art  Literature  Reader,  Bk.  I,  p.  74. 
Over  in  the  Meadow: 
Olive  Wadsworth.    Story  Hour  Read- 
er, I,  p.  61. 

All  First  Year  Classes  will  be  held  responsible  for  six  of  the  above 
poems,  not  including  Nursery  Rhymes.  Numbers  2  or  3, 4  or  5, 6  or  7, 
are  required;  the  teacher  may  choose  three  others  from  the  above  list, 
and  any  additional  ones  from  the  previous  lists.  An  average  of  one 
poem  a  month  for  memorizing  is  the  maximum  requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  each  child  should  be  able  to  recite  three  poems. 


Child  Life  in  Poetry.    Whittier. 

Nature  Study,  I,  p.  177. 
What    Brown    Pussy    Saw.    Kate    L 

Brown.    Elson  Runkel  Primer. 
The    Chickens.    Holton-Curry    Second 

Reader,  p.  129. 
Apple  Blossoms.    K.  L.  Brown. 

May 

Good  Morrow,  Pretty  Rosebush. 
Dodge.    Stepping  Stones  I,  p.   106. 

The  Swing.    Stevenson.    Child's  Gar- 
den of  Verse,  p.  70. 

Daisies: 
Sherman.     Nature  Reader  I,  Wilson, 

p.  92. 
Richmond  Second  Reader,  p.  124. 
Sherman.    Little  Folk  Lyrics,  p.  19. 

June 
Only    One    Mother.    Stepping    Stones 

I,  p.  105. 

Boats  Sail  on  the  River.    Rossetti. 

Reading  Literature  II,  p.  73. 
A   Little  Boy's  Walk.    Finger   Plays. 

Poulsson,  p.  29. 
At    the    Seaside.    Stevenson.    Child's 

Garden  of  Verse,  p.  19. 

Selections  for  Memorizing 

1.  Nursery  Rhymes: 

Jack  and  Jill. 
Mistress  Mary. 
Jack  Horner. 
Simple  Simon. 
Blow,  Wind,  Blow. 
Pussy  Cat. 

2.  Rossetti's  Sing  Song: 

Boats  Sail  on  the  River. 
Mix  a  Pan  Cake. 
Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind? 
Sun  and  Rain. 

3.  The  Swing. 

4.  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep. 

5.  Bed  in  Summer. 

6.  Marching  Song. 

7.  Over  in  the  Meadow. 

8.  Come,  Little  Leaves. 

9.  A  Tiny  Seed. 

10.  Only  One  Mother. 

II.  Leaves  at  Play. 

12.  A  Humming  Top. 

13.  What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say? 

14.  Good  Morrow,  Pretty  Rosebush. 
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SECOND  GRADE 

The  children  of  the  second  year  will  read  many  of  the  stories  which 
were  told  last  year,  but  in  addition  to  literature  for  reading,  oral  ren- 
dition of  stories  and  poems  which  meet  their  widening  interests  is  em- 
phasized. As  we  come  to  understand  the  dominant  instincts  and 
interests  of  children,  great  care  is  exercised  to  preserve  a  genuine  and 
sincere  response  to  the  appeals  which  prose  and  poetry  make.  Sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  structure,  coupled  with  sincerity,  is  found  in 
folk  tale  and  fable,  and  these,  together  with  simple  lyrics  of  nature,  of 
playtime,  of  ideals,  of  fun  and  fancy,  and  of  love  of  country,  constitute 
the  basis  for  selection.  A  teacher  is  privileged  to  select  material  from 
the  preceding  grade.  A  genuine  classic  gains  by  repeated  study — at 
suitable  intervals  and  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Stories  previously  learned  should  be  retold  in  this  grade.  "Favorite 
stories  should  be  dramatized,  with  attention  to  the  development  of 
good  dialogue."  As  in  the  previous  grade,  the  story  should  be  told 
with  graphic  illustration,  and  retold  in  parts,  by  the  children  who  are 
able  now  to  make  a  simple  analysis  of  a  story.  Short  stories  should 
be  used  for  this  incidental  training  in  oral  composition.  Longer 
stories  .  .  ."should  occasionally  be  read  to  the  class  with  no  at- 
tempt at  formal  instruction.  If  the  oral  reproduction  grows  out 
of  a  clear  understanding,  the  more  of  the  language  of  the  text 
the  children  may  appropriate  the  better," .  .  .  but  the  story  should 
never  be  memorized.     The  retelling  should  vary  with  each  child. 

Poems  will  be  memorized  as  the  result  of  the  child's  appreciation 
of  the  thought  and  the  rhythmic  form.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  unit  of  thought  as  the  basis  for  memorizing  and  in  the  oral  reci- 
tation the  aim  will  be  to  secure  genuine  expression. 

School  activities,  the  rest  periods,  the  assembly,  the  morning  exer- 
cise, special  occasions,  provide  opportunity  and  furnish  incentive  for 
the  repetition  with  interest  of  poems  that  have  been  memorized. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year,  some  of  the  very  short  poems 
may  be  copied  and  illustrated. 

While  the  stories  and  poems  are  listed  month  by  month  for  con- 
venience, the  order  may  be  changed  and  selections  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher,  who  will  also  want  to  substitute  other  poems 
for  some  on  the  list.  Not  all  the  stories  and  poems  given  can  be 
presented  each  month,  but  there  should  be  at  least  one  story  given 
for  delight,  and  two  short  ones,  or  one  long  one  for  specific  study  with 
return  from  the  children  in  reproduction  and  dramatization. 

Folk-Tales,  as,  The  Town  Musicians,  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red ; 
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Modern  Fairy  Tales,  as,  The  Lombardy  Poplar;  Fables,  as  The 
Fox  and  the  Grapes;  and  stories  dealing  with  everyday  doings  of 
people,  and  phases  of  the  out-door  world,  are  represented  in  the 
second  grade  list. 

Time  Allotment:    Three  15  minute  periods  per  week 

STORIES 


September 

Golden  Rod  and  Aster: 

Children's  Hour,  p.  199. 

Nature  Myths.    Cooke,  p.  13.^- 

All  the  Year  Round,  p.  3.  ct0^ 
The  Sleeping  Apple.    Poulsson: 

Child's  World,  p.  7. 
The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper.    Aesop: 

Children's  Hour,  p.  238. 

Woodley  I,  p.  70. 

Stepping  Stones,  II,  p.  37. 
The  Dog  in  the  Manger.    Aesop: 

Stepping  Stones  I  p.  93.     , 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk: 

Book   of  Fables   and   Folk   Stories, 
Scudder,  p.  41. 

October 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes: 

Stepping  Stones,  II,  p.  30. 
Hans  Who  Made  Princess  Laugh: 
Christen  Asbjournsen. 

Riverside  Reader  III,  p.  105. 
The  Great  Feast.    L.  E.  Richards: 

Wide  Awake  Reader  III,  p.  26. 
Why  the  Oak  Leaves  Have  Notches: 

That's  Why  Stories.    Bryce.  p.  145. 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise: 

Aesop's  Fables,  p.  106. 

Stepping  Stones  I,  p.  110. 

November 

The  Four  Musicians  of  Bremen: 

Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable,  p.  137. 
King  Midas: 

Woodley  I,  p.  164.    In  Mythland, 
p.  89. 

Language    through    Literature,    Na- 
ture and  Art,  p.  153. 

Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  16. 
The  Crane  Express: 

In  the  Child's  World,  p.  14. 
Pandora: 

In  Mythland,  p.  5. 

December 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree:    Reading 
Literature  II,  p.  35. 

Children's  Hour,  p.  188. 
The  Loving  Cup: 

In    Story    Land.    Harrison,    p.    78. 


Piccola: 

Story  Hour,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  156. 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  p.  90. 
In  Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  129. 

January 

The  Honest  Woodman: 

Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  22. 

Stepping  Stones  III,  p.  24. 
Why  the  Bear  is  Stumpy  Tailed: 

Nature  Myths.    Holbrook,  p.  72. 
How  Fire  Came  to  Men: 

Nature  Myths.    Holbrook,  p.  36. 
Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie: 

Stories  to  Tell  Children.  Bryant,  p.  63 . 

February 

How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight: 

In  Storyland.    Harrison,  p.  143. 

Stepping  Stones  IV,  p.  55. 
The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker: 

Fables  and  Folk   Stories.    Scudder, 
p.  30. 

Stories  to  Tell  Children.    Bryant,  p. 
109. 

Riverside,  III,  p.  13. 
Philip's  Valentine: 

Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  191. 
Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat: 

Fifty  Famous  Stories.  Baldwin,  p.  140. 

Old  World  Wonder  Stories,  p.  1. 

March 

Hans  and  the  Four  Big  Giants: 

In  Storyland,  p.  86. 
The  Hero  of  Haarlem: 

How  to  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  239. 

Stepping  Stones  III,  p.  119. 

Richmond  Second  Reader,  p.  84. 

Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  374. 
Aeolus,  The  Keeper  of  the  Winds: 

In  Mythland,  p.  31. 
Why  the  Woodpecker's  Head  is  Red: 

Nature  Myths.    Holbrook,  p.  15. 

Nature  Myths.    Cooke,  p.  29. 

April 
The  Pea  Blossom: 
Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  53. 
Kindergarten    Stories   and    Morning 

Talks,  p.  146. 
Stepping  Stones  III,  p.  17. 
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Sleeping  Beauty: 
Children's   Hour,    p.    141.    Reading 

Literature  II,  p.  131. 
Fairy   Stories   Every   Child    Should 
Know,  p.  229. 
The  Lombardy  Poplar: 

Nature  Readers  II.    Wilson  p.  230. 
.  Nature  Myths.    Cooke,  p.  56. 
The  Dog  and  His  Shadow: 
Jones'  Second  Reader,  p.  22. 
Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  59. 

May 

Little  Goat  Bruse: 

Tales  from  the  Norse,  p.  264. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  p.  20. 

Rhymes   and   Stories.      Lansing,   p. 
92. 
Hansel  and  Gretel: 

Reading  Literature  II,  p.  137. 

Fairy    Stories   Every   Child    Should 
Know,  p.  35. 
Snow  White  and  Rose  Red: 

Fairy  Tales.    Grimm,  p.  201. 

Child  Life.    Second  Reader,  p.  88. 
The  House  in  the  Woods: 

Fairy  Tales.    Grimm. 
The  Golden  Windows.    Richards: 
Pig  Brother.    L.  Richards,  p.  5. 

In  addition  to  the  reproduction  and  dramatization  of  three  to  six 
stories  from  the  previous  year  children  will  be  held  responsible  for 
six  stories  as  a  minimum  requirement.  Numbers  1  or  2,  3  or  4,  5 
or  6,  7  or  8,  are  required  from  the  above  list;  the  teacher  may  select 
two  others  from  the  same  list,  and  any  others  from  previous  lists. 
An  average  of  one  story  a  month  for  reproduction  and  dramatization  is 
the  maximum  requirement.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each  child  should 
be  able  to  tell  three  stories  presented  during  the  year. 


June 
Why  the  Morning  Glory  Climbs: 

How  to  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  137. 
Star    Dollars: 

How  to  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  156. 
Boy  and  the  Wolf: 

Aesop's  Fables. 

Stories  to  Tell  Children,  p.  68. 

Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  23. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast: 

Fairy  Book.    D.  M.  Craik. 

Fairy   Stories   Every   Child    Should 
Know,  p.  352. 

Riverside  III,  p.  13. 

Stories  for  Reproduction  and 
Dramatization 

1.  The  Sleeping  Apple. 

2.  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

3.  Little  Goat  Bruse. 

4.  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

5.  The  Four  Musicians  of  Bremen. 

6.  The  Hero  of  Haarlem. 

7.  Sleeping  Beauty. 

8.  The  Lombardy  Poplar. 

9.  Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie. 

10.  The  Honest  Woodman. 

11.  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

12.  The  Golden  Windows. 

13.  The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker. 


POEMS 


Golden  Rod      September 

Little  Folks'  Lyrics,  p.  22. 
The  Sun's  Travels. 

Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 
p.  65. 
Bed  in  Summer.     (Review.) 

Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 


p.  16. 

My  Shadow. 

Stevenson. 

p.  44. 

Autumn  Fires. 

Stevenson. 

p.  144. 

A  Good  Play. 

Stevenson. 

p.  35. 


(Review  and  complete.) 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 


Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 

October 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 


October's  Party: 
Nature   Reader.       Wilson,    Bk. 
p.  47. 
Hiawatha — select  one  of  the  followin£ 
Hiawatha's  Chickens. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Vol.  I,  p.  82. 
Hiawatha's  Canoe. 
Reading    Literature    Reader,    Bk. 
IV,  p.  183. 
Hunting  the  Red  Deer. 
Language  through  Literature,  Na- 
ture and  Art,  p.  91. 
The  Fairies: 
William   Allingham.    Golden   Treas- 
ury Reader.    Bk.  Ill,  p.  158. 
Reading  Literature  Reader.  Bk. 
p.  190. 
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November 
The  Lamplighter: 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 
p.  66. 
Thanksgiving: 
L.  M.  Child.    Nature  in  Verse,  p.  236. 
Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry,  p.  89. 
Bill  of  Fare: 
Eugene  Field.    Howe   Reader.    Bk. 
II,  p.  40. 

December 
Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse: 

Child  World.    Poulsson,  p.  122. 
A  Real  Santa  Claus: 

Sherman.    Little  Folks'  Lyrics,  p.  53. 
The  Little  Light: 
Kate  L.  Brown. 

January 
The  Rock-a-by-Lady: 
Eugene  Field.    Carroll   and   Brooks 

Reader,  Bk.  II,  p.  84. 
The  Children's  First  Book  of  Litera- 
ture.   Baker,  p.  39. 
The  Land  of  Counterpane: 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 

p.  41. 
Art  Literature  Reader.    Bk.  II,  p.  22. 
The  Snow  Flakes: 

Nature  Reader  II.    Wilson,  p.  91. 
The  Ride  to  Bumpville: 

Eugene  Field  Reader,  p.  69. 
The  Naughty  Doll: 
Eugene  Field. 

February 

Three  Little  Sisters: 

E.  L.  McCord. 
Marching  Song.    Review: 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 

p.  50. 
Art  Literature   Reader.      Bk.   II, 
p.  28. 
America  (Two  Stanzas.) 
Smith.    Poems  Every  Child  Should 
Know,  p.  228. 
Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  90. 
The  Drum: 
Eugene  Field.    Eugene  Field  Reader, 
p.  24. 

March 
Pussy  Willow: 

Selected. 
The  Wind: 
Stevenson.     Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 

p.  56. 
Art  Literature  Reader.    Bk.  II,  p.  23. 
How  the  Violets  Came. 

Anon. 
The  Night  Wind: 
Eugene  Field.    Holton-Curry  Reader, 
Bk.  Ill,  p.  44. 


April 
Rainbow  Fairies: 
Hadley.    Language   through   Litera- 
ture, Nature,  and  Art,  p.  73. 
Little  Gustava: 
Thaxter.,  Stepping  Stones  III,  p.  35. 
In  Child's  World.    Poulsson,  p.  329. 
The  Elf's  Umbrella: 
O.  Herford.    Horace  Mann  Reader, 
Bk.  II,  p.  132. 
Japanese  Lullaby: 
Eugene  Field.  Nature  in  Verse,  p.  179. 

May 
Where  Go  the  Boats: 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 
p.  36. 
How  Do  Robins  Build  Their  Nests. 

George  Cooper. 
The  Dewdrop: 

F.  D.  Sherman. 
The  Brown  Thrush: 
Lucy  Larcom.    Art  Literature  Read- 
er III,  p.  154. 

June 
Seven  Times  One: 
Jean  Ingelow.    Woodley  I,  p.  14. 
Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  155. 
The  Discontented  Buttercup: 
Sara  Orne  Jewett.    Aldine    Second 
Reader,  p.  81. 
Daisies: 
Sherman.    Elson  Second  Reader,  p. 

153. 
Nature  Reader,    Bk.  I.    Wilson,  p. 
92. 
The  Swing: 
Stevenson.    Child's  Garden  of  Verse, 
p.  70. 

Suggested  List 
Any  poems  listed  under  Grade  I. 

Selections  may  be  made  from 
teachers'  reference  books  and  from 
children's  library  books,  avoiding 
the  presentation  of  any  poems  listed 
for  Grade  III. 

Selections  for  Memorizing 

1.  Bed  in  Summer. 

2.  Golden  Rod. 

3.  My  Shadow. 

4.  Hiawatha's  Chickens. 

5.  Autumn  Fires. 

6.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

7.  The  Elf's  Umbrella. 

8.  The  Brown  Thrush. 

9.  Marching  Song. 

10.  Japanese  Lullaby. 

11.  Rainbow  Fairies. 

12.  Where  Go  the  Boats. 

13.  Daisies. 
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Second  year  classes  will  be  held  responsible  for  six  of  the  above 
poems,  in  addition  to  three  poems  memorized  in  First  Grade. 
Numbers  1  or  2,  3  or  4,  5  or  6,  7  or  8,  are  required;  the  teacher  may 
select  three  others  from  the  above  list,  and  any  additional  ones  from 
previous  lists.  An  average  of  one  poem  a  month  for  memorizing  is  the 
maximum  requirement.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  each  child  should  be 
able  to  recite  three  poems  from  the  list. 

THIRD  GRADE 

As  in  the  second  grade,  the  children  will  read  many  of  the  stories 
told  and  dramatized  in  the  previous  grade.  Much  of  the  reading 
material  partakes  of  a  literary  character,  supplementing  the  oral 
work  in  literature  which,  as  before,  includes  both  memorizing  and 
oral  expression.  "Fundamentally,  the  method  of  all  literature  is  the 
same,  but  each  selection  presents  peculiar  interests  and  problems. 
Special  study  and  specific  planning  is  essential  to  secure  success." 
Appreciation  of  form  and  content,  and  growth  in  command  of  good 
English  expression  is  the  end  sought. 

It  is  desirable  that  certain  types  of  stories  such  as  the  folk-tale, 
the  modern  fairy  tale,  the  fable,  the  classic  myth,  and  those  deal- 
ing with  some  phases  of  child-life  and  activities  of  the  outdoor 
world  be  continued  in  this  grade. 

Longer  stories  are  now  presented,  though  the  short  fable  is  not 
neglected.  "Opportunities  for  varied  and  effective  work  are  clearly 
defined,.  .  .  as  (1)  reproduction  in  parts,  in  a  complete  whole, 
and  (2)  dramatization,  (3)  simple  enjoyment."  Much  illustrative 
material  consisting  of  pictures,  blackboard  illustration,  and  objects, 
is  essential  in  presentation  to  secure  clear-cut  concepts.  Motives 
for  story-telling  should  be  provided  through  the  avenues  of  vari- 
ous school  activities. 

"Literature,  especially  poetry,  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  ear." 
For  this  reason  a  faithful  oral  rendering  is  the  most  effective  means  to 
appreciation.  "The  teacher  must,  therefore,  be  a  good  interpreter, 
and  should  seek  to  develop  like  power  in  the  class."  She  should  be 
able  to  read  the  poem  with  as  good  expression  as  possible,  keeping 
it  genuine  and  sincere. 

Through  a  study  of  the  pictures  which  each  unit  of  thought  pre- 
sents, some  insight  into  the  imagery  is  gained.  Helpful  methods  of 
memorizing  are  given  by  training  in  mastery  of  these  successive 
units  of  thought  as  wholes.  Memorizing  should  be  done  in  class 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  continued  in  study  periods 
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and  at  home.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  effective  ren- 
dering of  the  poem,  in  order  that  the  audience  may  enjoy  it.  Arouse 
proper  enthusiasm  and  it  will  afford  excellent  training  in  English 
as  well  as  add  enjoyment  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  school. 

The  rhythm  and  imagery  of  poetry  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  memory,  and,  in  addition  to  those  learned  in  the 
previous  grades,  all  pupils  should  learn  at  least  six  poems  during  the 
year.  Many  children  will  accomplish  more.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  most  pupils  will  retain  poems  and  stories  learned  in  the 
earlier  grades  only  by  having  them  repeated  from  time  to  time  under 
the  stimulus  of  interest.  Encourage  the  children  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  poems  learned  in  all  grades.  I  f  possible,  provide  each  child  with  a 
printed  copy,  or  have  him  make  a  copy  in  his  poem  book,  and  illus- 
trate with  cuttings  or  drawings. 

Ethical  and  patriotic  selections,  nonsense  verses,  nature  lyrics, 
and  narrative  poems  each  have  their  place,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  provide  for  the  varied  interests  of  children.  A  sufficient  number  of 
stories  and  poems  is  listed  for  each  month,  enabling  a  teacher  to 
make  a  choice  suited  to  her  purpose.  One  story  for  enjoyment,  two 
for  study  and  dramatization,  and  one  poem  memorized  each  month 
should  give  a  distinctive  class  repertoire,  and  opportunities  should 
be  found  in  the  morning  exercise,  in  the  rest  period,  in  assemblies,  on 
special  occasions  for  recall  of  poems  and  stories  already  familiar. 
Frequency  and  recency  of  recall  insure  permanent  retention  of  poems 
and  stories  which  are  now  becoming  a  part  of  the  child's  literary 
inheritance. 

Time  Allotment:  Three  15  minute  periods  or  45  minutes  per  week. 

STORIES 

September  Favorite  Greek  Myths.  Hyde,  p.  24 

Cinderella:  ""^TRound  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song 

Reading  Literature  II,  p.  49.  p.  52. 

Fables  and   Folk   Stories.    Scudder,  The  Cat,  the  Monkey,  and  the  Chest- 

p.  58.  nut.    Aesop: 

The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham:  Fables  and   Folk   Stories.    Scudder, 

Fifty  Famous  Stories.    Baldwin,   p.  p.  109. 

39.  Why  the  Rabbit's  Tail  is  Short.    Joel 

Boots  and  His  Brothers:  Chandler  Harris. 

Riverside  II,  p.  56.    Reading  Liter-  Elson  Reader,  III,  p.  53. 
ature  II,  p.  38. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf:  November 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  p.  68.  MoMffiu.    Story  Hour,  p.  59. 

October  ~-  Little  Pumpkin's  Thanksgiving: 

Bell  of  Atri:  Elson  III  Reader,  p.  123. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories.    Baldwin,  p.  69.  Riki-Tikki-Tavi: 

/Ceres:  Jungle  Stories   I.    Kipling,    p.    175. 

In  Mythland.    Beckwith,  p.  124.  The  Barmecide  Feast: 

Nature  Reader  II,  p.  187.  — -Fifty  Famous  Stories,  p.  123. 
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December 

Miss   Muffet's    Christmas    Party.     S. 

Crothers. 
Why  the  Evergreens  Keep  their  Leaves: 

Nature  Myths.    Holbrook,  p.  118. 

How  to  Tell  Stories.     S.  C.  Bryant, 
p.  153. 
The  Golden  Cobwebs: 

How  to  Tell  Stories.     S.  C.  Bryant, „ 
p.  133. 
Why  the  Chimes  Rang: 

Brooks  Second  Reader,  p.  64. 

January 
Arachne: 
Language   Through    Literature,    Na- 
ture and  Art,  p.  88. 
Nature  Myths.    Cooke,  p.  19. 
Old  Greek  Stories.    Baldwin,  p.  40"^" 
The  Master  of  the  Land  of  the  Nile: 
Old  Stories  of  the  East.    Baldwin,  * 
p  51. 
The  Shepherd  Lad  Who  Became  King: 
Old  Stories  of  the  East.    Baldwin,  p.  ^ 
199. 
Snow  White  and  Rose  Red: 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  p.  201. 
Child  Life  Second  Reader,  p.  88. 

February 

Androclus  and  the  Lion: 

Fifty  Famous  Stories.   Baldwin,  p.  87. 
King  John  and  the  Abbot: 

Fifty   Famous   Stories.     Baldwin,   p. 
21. 
The  Red  Thread  of  Courage: 

How  to  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  78. 

For    the    Children's    Hour.    Bailey 
and  Lewis. 
Grace  Darling: 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  p.  61. 

March 

Sleeping  Beauty: 

Reading  Literature  II,  p.  131 
King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes: 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  p.  5. 
The  Legend  of  Arbutus: 

In  the  Child's  World,  p.  375. 


April 

Why  the  Sea  is  Salt: 
Reading  Literature  II,  p.  97. 
Tales  from  the  Norse.    Dasent,  p.  8. 
How  to  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  215. 
Nature  Myths.    Holbrook,  p.  135. 
The  Story  of  Siegfried:  . 

Richmond  Second  Reader,  p.  90. 
■  Baucis  and  Philemon: 

In  Mythland.    Beckwith,  p.  165. 
Nature  Myths.    Cooke,  p.  71. 
Favorite  Greek  Myths.    Hyde,  p.  184 

May 
The  Brownies  of  Blednock: 

Grierson.    Elson  Reader  III,  p.  9. 
The  Endless  Tale: 
Fifty  Famous  Stories.  Baldwin,  p.  127. 
■  Phaeton: 

Old  Greek  Stories.    Baldwin,  p.  36. 
^Diana;  Latona  and  the  Frogs: 
In  Mythland,  p.  45. 

June 
Clytie: 

Judd.    Classic  Myths,  p.  165 

In  the  Child's  World.  Poullson,  p.  374. 
How  Buttercups  Came: 

Old  Tale.  Elson  Reader  II,  p.  152. 
The  Real  Princess: 

In  Mythland.    Beckwith,'  p.  5. 
Pandora: 

Free  and  Treadwell  IV,  p.  87. 

Note.  Selections  may  also  be  made 
from  First  and  Second  Year  lists  for 
review,  but  no  stories  listed  for  Fourth 
Year  should  be  presented. 

Stories  for  Reproduction  and 
Dramatization 

1.  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham. 

2.  Ceres. 

3.  Barmecide  Feast. 

4.  Why  the  Chimes  Rang. 

5.  The  Golden  Cobwebs. 

6.  Arachne. 

7.  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red. 

8.  King  John  and  the  Abbot. 

9.  The  Bell  of  Atri. 

10.  Siegfried. 

11.  Phaeton 

12.  Baucis  and  Philemon. 


In  addition  to  the  reproduction  and  dramatization  of  three  to  six 
stories  from  the  previous  year,  children  will  be  held  responsible  for 
six  of  the  above  stories  as  a  minimum  requirement.  Numbers  1 
or  2,  3  or  4,  5  or  6,  7  or  8,  of  the  above  list  are  required;  teacher  may 
select  two  others  from  the  same  list,  and  any  other  from  previous 
lists. 
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An  average  of  one  story  a  month  for  reproduction  and  dramatization 
is  the  maximum  requirement.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each  child 
should  be  able  to  tell  freely  three  stories  presented  during  the  year. 


POEMS 


September 

September.  H.  H.  Jackson.    Woodley  I, 
p.  22. 
Nature  in  Verse,  p.  193. 

Language  Through  Literature,  Nature 
and  Art,  p.  20. 

The  Fairy's  Table  Cloth.     Heath  Read- 
er III,  p.  122. 

The  Duel.    Eugene  Field: 
Poems  Every   Child   Should   Know 

Vol.  I,  p.  18. 
Eugene  Field  Reader,  p.  56. 

October 
October's  Bright  Blue  Weather. 
H.  H.  Jackson.    Nature  in  Verse,  p 
206.    Woodley  I,  p.     4  . 
How  the  Leaves  Came  Down: 
Susan  Coolidge.     Language  Through 
Literature,     Nature    and     Art 
P-  42. 
Poems  Every   Child   Should   Know 
Vol.  I,  p.  12. 
Suppose: 
Alice  Cary.    Nature  in  Verse,  p.  47. 

November 
Dear  Old  November.    Alice  Cary. 
Seeing  Things  at  Night.    J.  W.  Riley. 
A  Good  Thanksgiving.   Marian  Douglas. 
Good  Bye  to  Summer.  Wm.  Allingham. 

December 
A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas.  Moore.  Poems 
Every  Child  Should  Know,  Vol.  I, 
p.  29.    Stepping  Stones  IV,  p.  72. 
A  Real  Santa  Claus: 

Sherman.    Little  Folks'  Lyrics,  p.  53. 
A  Christmas  Hymn.    Richard  Watson 
Gilder. 

January 
Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod: 
Eugene  Field.    Stepping  Stones  IV, 

p.  132. 
Poems  Every   Child   Should   Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  16. 
The  Children's  Hour: 
H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Sweet  and  Low: 
A.  Tennyson.  Aldine  Reader  II,  p.  69. 
Poems  Every  Child   Should   Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  27. 
Snowflakes: 
Nature  Reader  II,  p.  91. 
Little  Folks'  Lyrics,  p.  93. 


February 
America  (two  stanzas). 

Smith.     Poems  Every  Child  Should 

Know,  p.  228. 
Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  90. 
A  Wonderful  Weaver: 
Stepping  Stones,  II,  p.  98. 
Language    through    Literature,    Na- 
ture and  Art,  p.  109. 
With  Trumpet  and  Drum.  Eugene  Field. 
Eugene  Field  Reader,  p.  16. 

March 
The  Tree: 
Bjornson.    Language  through  Liter- 
ature, Nature  and  Art,  p.  198. 
Nature  Reader  II,  p.  233. 
Stepping  Stones  III,  p.  73. 
The  Merry  Brown  Thrush.    Lucy  Lar- 
com.  William's  Choice  Lit.  II,  p.  146. 
Windy  Nights.    Stevenson,  p.  27. 

April 
The  Child's  World: 

Stepping  Stones  III,  p.  209. 
The  Voice  of  the  Grass.    Sara  Roberts 
Boyle.    Nature   in   Verse,    p.    22. 
Aldine  III,  p.  80. 
Wishing.    William    Allingham.    Read- 
ing Lit.  IV,  p.  348. 
Nature  in  Verse,  p.  49. 
William's  Choice  Lit.  Ill,  p.  75. 
A  Laughing  Chorus: 
Language    through    Literature,    Na- 
ture and  Art,  p.  191. 
Clouds.    Eudora  Bumstead.    Language 
through    Literature,    Nature    and 
Art,  p.  11. 

May 
Pussy  Willow: 

Child's  World,  p.  262. 
Marjorie's  Almanac: 

Nature  in  Verse,  p.  89. 
The  Dandelion: 

Children's  Hour,  p.  196. 
The  Violet: 
Taylor.    Stepping  Stones  III,  p.  111. 
Poems  Every  Child   Should   Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  27. 

June 
Fairy  Folk.    Wm.  Allingham.    Graded 
Literature  III,  p.  81. 
Reading  Lit.  II,  p.  190. 
Little  Orphant  Annie.    J.   W.   Riley. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  54. 
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Evening    at    the    Farm.    Trowbridge.      Narrative: 

Child  Classics  IV,  p.  78.  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 

Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know,         The  Child's  World. 
Vol.  I,  p.  90.  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas. 

Humorous: 
Suggested  List  The  Duel. 

Any  poems  listed  under  Grades  I  Patriotic: 
and  II.  America. 

Selections    may    be    made    from         With  Trumpet  and  Drum. 

Teachers'  Reference  Books  and  from  Fanciful: 
Children's  Library   Books,   avoiding         Wishing, 
the  presentation  of  any  poems  listed         Clouds, 
for  Grade  IV.  Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 

Nature  Lyrics: 
Suggested  List  A  Laughing  Chorus. 

Seasonal:  Dandelion. 

September.  Tree. 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather.  The  Merry  Brown  Thrush. 

Third  year  classes  will  be  held  responsible  for  six  of  the  above  poems 
in  addition  to  those  memorized  in  previous  grades.  One  poem  of 
each  type  is  required;  the  teacher  and  children  may  select  two  or 
three  others  from  the  required  list. 

An  average  of  one  poem  a  month  for  memorizing  is  the  maximum 
requirement.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each  child  should  be  able  to 
recite  three  poems  learned  during  the  year. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Though  much  of  the  reading  material  in  this  grade  is  of  a  literary 
character,  oral  work  in  literature  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
school  program.  Poems  and  stories  presented  in  previous  grades 
should  be  recalled  with  pleasure  and  profit,  often  with  the  teacher  of 
the  previous  year  present  as  a  guest.  By  this  time  each  child  should 
have  a  repertoire  of  at  least  a  dozen  good  stories  and  poems  ready  for 
use  upon  call  with  a  personal  interest  in  each  one. 

Longer  stories  are  presented  in  this  grade  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  have  the  children  realize  in  a  dim  way  that  each  great  nation  had 
its  own  literature  by  presenting  a  group  of  Greek  Stories,  Norse 
stories,  German  and  English  folk  tales,  East  Indian  legends,  and 
others,  not  forgetting  our  own  American  literature,  which  expresses 
the  national  spirit.  Only  those  selections  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
fourth  grade  pupils  will  be  presented;  this  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  best  and  most  suitable  material  from  any  source  whatso- 
ever. The  aim  sought  is  to  determine  largely  what  the  children  will 
read  voluntarily,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  command  of  good 
English  expression. 

Since  this  is  the  period  when  mechanical  results  are  most  easily  ob- 
tained, memorizing  of  the  best  selections  should  be  greatly  em- 
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phasized.  The  rhythm  and  imagery  of  poetry  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  and  memory  at  this  time.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious grades  the  memorizing  of  longer  poems  should  be  done  largely 
upon  the  basis  of  the  unit  of  thought,  and  that  thought  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  minds  of  the  learner.  At  least  six  poems  should  be  learn- 
ed, and  many  children  will  learn  more  with  a  little  encouragement. 
If  possible,  each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  printed  copy,  or  a 
poem  book  in  which  he  may  keep  a  record  of  all  poems  presented 
during  the  year,  and  illustrate  them  with  simple  sketches. 

"Literature,  especially  poetry,  is  addressed  to  the  ear,".  .  . 
and  a  faithful  rendering  is  essential  to  the  best  results.  The  teacher 
should  be  able  to  read  the  poem  with  as  good  expression  as  possi- 
ble, keeping  it  genuine  and  sincere.  This  will  inspire  the  class 
with  the  same  sincerity.  The  purpose  of  all  literature,  like  all 
art,  is  to  develop  appreciation,  and  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  de- 
termines the  growth  and  exercise  of  judgment. 

She  needs  the  help  of  children  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  selection 
through  her  own  contagious  enjoyment,  through  training  them  to 
grasp  readily  the  meaning  through  her  familiarity  of  the  plan  under- 
lying each  selection.  They  must  form  the  habit  of  getting  the  main 
points  in  relation  to  minor  details.  Opportunities  for  varied  and 
effective  work  are  clearly  defined,  as  (1)  analysis  of  a  story,  followed 
by  reproduction  in  parts  and  as  a  whole  unit;  (2)  dramatization; 
(3)  stories  told  and  read  for  simple  enjoyment.  This  last  does  not 
exclude  the  necessity  for  any  treatment  which  brings  the  story  nearer 
to  their  experience.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  preserve  genuine- 
ness and  sincerity  of  response  to  the  appeals  of  both  story  and  poem. 
It  should  be  the  child's  own  judgment  rather  than  another's  opinion 
which  he  expresses,  and  for  this  reason  variety  of  material  through 
which  to  make  appeal  is  essential.  Not  all  children  can  like  all 
stories  and  all  poems,  but  'all  children  will  like  some  poems  and 
some  stories  better  than  others.  Train  them  to  be  sincere  and  not 
sentimental. 

For  this  reason,  because  experience  indicates  that  children's  in- 
terests are  centered  in  heroic  aspects  of  human  life,  in  the  outdoor 
world  of  nature  and  animal  life,  and  of  the  preternatural,  stories  have 
been  chosen  with  this  in  mind.  Poems  too,  should  be  varied,  and 
selections  are  made  which  appeal  to  the  many-sided  interests;  the 
humorous,  the  narrative  poem,  the  nature  lyric,  the  patriotic  selec- 
tion, the  imaginative  or  fanciful  poem  each  has  its  place.  The  num- 
ber listed  for  each  month  indicates  the  range  from  which  a  choice  de- 
termined by  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  class  may  be  made.    One 
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story  read  or  told  by  the  teacher  for  enjoyment,  two  for  study,  with 
adequate  return  from  the  children  in  reproduction  and  often  drama- 
tization, and  one  poem  memorized  each  month  should  give  a  distinc- 
tive class  repertoire. 

Much  illustrative  material:  sketches  at  blackboard,  pictures,  and 
objects — is  still  essential  for  clarity.  A  motive  for  story  telling,  and 
for  recitation  of  poems  is  equally  essential,  and  many  activities  of  the 
school  provide  the  opportunity  to  the  wide-awake  teacher. 

Time  Allotment:  Three  20  minute  periods  or  one  hour  per  week;  forty  hours  during 
the  year. 

Note:  Since  history  is  delayed  until  the  first  of  November  the  time  allotted  to 
that  study  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Norse,  Greek  and  Roman  Stories. 


STORIES 


September 
Norse  Stories: 
How  Thor  Came  by  His  Hammer; 
Norse  Stories,  Mabie,  p.  127. 
Reading  Literature  IV,  p.  11. 
Review.    Read  from  Third  Grade 
reader  and  reproduce  in  parts. 
How  Loki  Was  Punished. 

Norse  Stories,  p.  222. 
Viking  Tales.    Hall.    Read  to  chil- 
dren. 
Death   of  Baldur.     (Legend   of  the 
Mistletoe.)  Reproduction,  dram- 
atization   and    written    drama; 
this  last,  later  in  the  year. 
Norse  Stories.    Mabie,  p.  197. 
Classic  Myths.    Judd,  p.  174. 

October 
Greek  Stories: 
The  Pomegranate  Seed.    Hawthorne. 
Read  to  children. 
Reading  Literature  IV,  p.  148. 
Alexander    and    Bucephalus.    Fifty 

Famous  Stories.    Baldwin,  p.  106. 
Prometheus.    .Lillian    Hyde,     p.     1. 

Read  to  children. 
The  Story  of  Troy.    Bryant's  Iliad. 
The  Story  of  the  Iliad  by  Jeannie 
Lang.    Reproduction   and   drama- 
tization. 

November 

Greek  Stories:  Continued. 
The  Story  of  Ulysses.    Burt's  Odys-~ 

seus  as  suggestive  in  treatment. 
The  Story  of  the  Odyssey.    Jeannie 

Lang. 
Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece.    Heroes 
of  Myth.    Price. 

Favorite  Greek  Myths.  Hyde,  p.  84. 
-    Narcissus.    Classic  Myths.    Judd. 


Fifty  Famous 

100. 

Fifty  Famous 


December 
Roman  Stories: 
Damon  and  Pythias. 

Stories.    Baldwin,  p. 
Horatius  at  the  Bridge. 

Stories.    Baldwin,  p.  91. 
Christmas  Stories: 
Christmas  at  the  Cratchits.    Charles 

Dickens.    Elson    Fourth    Reader, 

p.  122. 
A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star.    Charles 

Dickens.    Read  to  children. 

Christmas  Stories.    Dickens,  p.  267. 
The    First    Christmas.    Read    from 

"The    Blue    Flower"    by    Henry 

Van  Dyke. 

Language      through      Literature, 
Nature  and  Art,  p.  117. 
The  Christmas  Truants.    Frank  R. 

Stockton.    Read  to  children. 
The    Legend    of    St.    Christopher. 

Scudder.    Stories  from  the  Mas- 
ters.   Menefee,  p.  81. 

January 
German  Stories: 
The  Goose  Girl.    Great  Opera  Stories. 

Bender,  p.  1.    Read  to  children. 
Hansel    and    Gretel.    Great    Opera 
Stories.    Bender,  p.  35.    Dram- 
atization. 
Reading  Literature  II,  p.  155. 
The    Flying    Dutchman.    Riverside 
Fourth   Reader,   p.   66.    Scudder. 
Read  by  the  children. 
The  Seven  Ravens.    Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales. 

February 
Hero  Stories: 
William  Tell.    Fifty  Famous  Stories. 
Baldwin,  p.  64.    Reproduction  and 
dramatization. 
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King  Arthur  and  His  Sword. 

Adapted  from  "The  Sword  Excali- 

bur' '  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory.     How 

To  Tell  Stories.    Bryant,  p.  205. 

Read  to  the  children. 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.    Elson 

Fourth  Reader,  p.  126. 
The  Boys,  the  Bees  and  the  British. 

McCorkle.    Elson    Third    Reader, 

p.  151.    Reproduction. 

March 

Hero  Stories:  Continued. 

Beowulf,  the  Brave  Prince.  Elson 
Fourth  Reader,  p.  191. 

The  Story  of  Ruth.  Bible.  Read 
to  children. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Fifty  Famous 
Stories.  Baldwin,  p.  54.  Repro- 
duction. 

April 

Spanish  and  French  Stories: 

Don  Quixote  and  the  Windmills. 
Adapted.  Baldwin,  p.  76.  Read 
to  children. 

Jean  Valjean  and  the  Candlesticks. 
Adapted  from  Les  Miserables.  Hugo. 
Golden  Path  Book,  p.  222. 

Cosette.  Adapted  from  Les  Miser- 
ables. Hugo.  Golden  Path  Book, 
p.  224. 

East  Indian  and  Celtic  Tales: 
Mowgli's    Brothers.      Jungle    Book. 

Kipling,  p.  1. 
How  the  Fairies  Came  to  America. 

Seumas  McManus. 
Billy  Beg  and  His  Bull. 

Seumas  McManus.    How  to  Tell 

Stories,  p.  225. 


May  and  June 

American  Folk  Lore  and  Other  Stories. 
Indian  Legends: 
The   Star   and    the    Water    Lily. 
Baldwin  and  Bender  VII,  p.  31. 
The  Rabbit  and  the  Tar  Wolf. 
•»  Around  the  Lightwood  Fire.    Bre- 
vard, p.  119. 
Why  Mr.  Billy  Goat's  Tail  is  Short. 
The  Tar  Baby. 

Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway,  and  other 

selections. 

From    the   Uncle    Remus    Stories 

and  Little  Mr.  Thimble-Finger 

Stories  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

The  Spelling  Match    from   "Emmy 

Lou."    Martin. 
The  Pine  Tree  Shillings.    Hawthorne. 

Language  Reader  IV,  p.  240. 
Grandfather's   Stories.  ,   Hawthorne. 

Riverside  V. 
Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryaa. 
Fanciful  Tales.    Stockton. 

Stories  for  Reproduction  and 
Dramatization 

1.  Death  of  Baldur. 

2.  The  Trojan  War. 

3.  Horatius  at  the  Bridge. 

4.  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

5.  William  Tell. 

6.  Jean   Valjean   and   the   Candle- 
sticks 

7.  The  Boys,  The  Bees  and  the  Brit- 
ish. 

8.  Beowulf,  the  Brave  Prince. 

9.  Alexander  and  Bucephalus. 

10.  The  Pine  Tree  Shillings. 

11.  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad. 

12.  Narcissus. 

13.  The  Legend  of  Arbutus. 


Fourth  year  children  will  be  held  responsible  for  six  of  the  above 
stories  in  addition  to  those  from  the  preceding  grade.  Numbers  1  or 
2, 3  or  4,  5  or  6,  7  or  8,  of  the  above  list  are  required;  the  teacher  may 
select  two  others  from  the  same  list,  and  any  additional  ones  from 
the  grade  list.  An  average  of  one  story  a  month  for  reproduction  and 
dramatization  is  the  maximum  requirement.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
each  pupil  should  be  able  to  tell  freely  three  stories  presented  during 
the  year. 

POEMS 
September 


Bob    White.    George    Cooper.    Elson 

Fourth  Reader,  p.  148. 
A  Norse  Lullaby.    Eugene  Field. 

Nature  in  Verse,  p.  247. 


October 
October's  Bright  Blue  Weather.   H.  H. 
Jackson.    Review  from  Third  Grade. 
Lessons  in  English,  Woodley  I,  p.  114. 
Fairy  Folk.    Allingham.    Reading  Lit- 
erature II,  p.  190. 
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Approved  Selections  for  Reading  and 
Memorizing  III,  p.  55. 
Evening    at    the    Farm.    Trowbridge. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  90. 
The  Wind  and  the  Moon.    McDonald. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 
Vol.  II,  p.  111. 

November 
The  Corn  Song.    J.  G.  Whittier.    Read 
to  children.    One  stanza  memor- 
ized. 
Language  Reader  IV,  Baker  &  Car- 
penter, p.  256. 
Mondamin.    Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 
Language  through  Literature,  Nature 
and  Art,  p.  334. 
Little  Brown  Hands.    Mary  H.  Krout. 

Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  146. 
A  Child's  Thought  of  God.    Elizabeth 
Barret  Browning. 

December 
The  Frost.    Hannah  Gould. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  39. 
While  Shepherds  Watched  their  Flocks 

by  Night.    Nahum  Tate. 
Hey,  Little  Evergreens.     Evaleen  Stein. 

January 
The  First  Snowfall  (four  stanzas).    J. 
R.  Lowell. 
Approved  Selections  for  Reading  and 
Memorizing  VI,  p.  42. 
The  Village  Blacksmith.    H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  25. 
Talking    in    their    Sleep.    Edith    M. 
Thomas. 
Language  through  Literature,  Nature 
and  Art,  p.  38. 
The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel.    Emer- 
son. 
Lessons  in  English.    Woodley  I,  p.  33. 

February 
America.    Smith. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  228. 
The  Flag  Goes  By.    Henry  H.  Bennett. 
Poems  Every  Child   Should   Know. 
Vol.  II,  p.  133. 
Our  Heroes.    Cary. 

The  Quangle  Wangle's  Hat.    E.  Lear. 
Elson  Reader  IV.  p.  73. 
Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry,  p.  185. 

March 
The   Wreck   of  the  Hesperus.    Long- 
fellow.   Read  to  the  children. 


Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 
Vol.  II,  p.  138. 
Robert  O'Lincoln.      William    Cullen 
Bryant. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should    Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  44. 
The  Fountain.    J.  R.  Lowell. 

Carroll  and  Brooks  Reader  IV,  p.  39. 

The  Gladness  of  Nature.    W.  C.  Bryant. 

Language  through  Literature,  Nature 

and  Art,  p.  229. 
Woodley  II,  p.  108. 

April 

Raining.    Robert  Loveman. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 
Vol.  I.    Appendix  a-6. 
Calling  the  Violet: 

Nature  Reader  II.    Wilson,  p.  217. 
The     Bluebird.       Emily     Huntington 
Miller. 
Carroll  and  Brooks  Reader  IV,  p.  173. 
An  April  Day.    Robert  Southey. 

May 

There's  Nothing  Like  a  Rose.    C.  Ros- 

setti. 
The  Circus  Day  Parade.    J.  W.  Riley. 

Art  Lit.  Reader  IV,  p.  17. 
The  Brook.    Tennyson. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know. 
Vol.  II,  p.  153. 
Under   the   Greenwood   Tree.    Shake 
speare. 
Horace  Mann  Reader  IV,  p.  274. 
Elson  Grammar  School  Reader  III, 
p.  110. 

June 

Four  Leaf  Clover.    Ella  Higginson. 
William's  Choice  Literature.    Bk.  II, 
p.  108.    Elson  Reader  II. 
Little  Orphant  Annie.    J.   W.    Riley. 
Poems  Every  Child  Should   Know, 
Vol.  I,  p.  54. 
Dandelion.    Nellie  M.  Garabrant. 
Nature  in  Verse,  p.  67. 

Poems  Suggested  for  Memorizing 

Seasonal: 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather. 

The  Gladness  of  Nature. 
Narrative: 

Evening  at  the  Farm. 

The  Village  Blacksmith. 
Patriotic: 

America. 

The  Flag  Goes  By. 
Fanciful: 

Fairy,  Folk. 

A  Norse  Lullaby. 
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Humorous:  Bob  White. 

Circus  Day  Parade.  The  First  Snowfall 

Quangle  Wangle's  Hat.  An  April  Day. 

Nature  Lyrics:  S,3"1!?2-  , 

Calling  the  Violet.  The  Brook. 

Fourth  year  classes  will  be  held  responsible  for  six  of  the  above 
poems,  in  addition  to  those  memorized  in  previous  grades.  One 
poem  of  each  type  is  required ;  the  teacher  and  children  may  select  two 
or  three  others  which  may  be  added  to  the  required  list.  An  average 
of  one  poem  a  month  for  memorizing  is  the  maximum  requirement. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  each  pupil  should  be  able  to  recite  three  poems 
learned  during  the  year. 
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READING  AND  LITERATURE:  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

SOME    SUGGESTIONS    AS   AIDS    TO    THE    TEACHING    OF    READING    AND 
LITERATURE  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

I.  Literature:  "Literature  is  art:  it  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.  We 
set  it  apart  from  other  arts  by  the  fact  that  it  uses  language  as  its 
medium  and  we  set  it  apart  from  other  writing  by  the  fact  that  it 
uses  language  in  the  way  that  art  must  use  it — not  for  technical 
purposes,  not  as  a  medium  for  teaching  facts  or  doctrines,  not  to 
give  information,  but  to  produce  artistic  pleasure;  not  to  conserve 
use,  but  to  exhibit  esthetic  beauty." — MacClintock. 

Literature  as  an  art  is  not  understood  in  the  elementary  school,  as 
it  should  be,  and  any  discussion  that  elucidates  and  emphasizes  the 
right  principles  upon  which  to  base  a  choice  of  stories  for  classroom 
use  should  be  welcomed  by  the  educational  world.  It  is  the  emotion- 
al element  in  literature  that  places  it  above  the  sciences  and  classes  it 
with  the  fine  arts.  It  is  most  necessary  that  the  right  kind  of  litera- 
ture be  given  to  a  child  during  his  various  stages  of  development,  to 
meet  his  needs  and  tastes  and  to  provide  him  with  vicarious 
experience. 

Chubb  says  of  the  child  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades: 

His  world  of  men  and  things  is  growing  wider  and  more  populous;  his  mental 
grasp  is  increasing;  his  memory  is  more  tenacious;  he  can  hold  more  and  more  in  his 
mind;  he  is  probing  more  thoroughly  into  the  causal  connection  of  things;  he  is 
growing  in  power  of  observation  and  discrimination.  His  world  is  still  the  habita- 
tion of  the  great  mythical  and  shadowy  personages  of  the  world's  childhood,  but  it 
is  also  becoming  peopled  with  modern  heroes  of  industry  and  commerce,  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  arts.  He  is  still  in  what  we  may  call  the  epic  phase,  and  the  longer 
he  remains  in  it  the  better. 

Adventure  and  romance,  heroisms,  and  daring,  the  wonders  of  excitement  of 
travel  and  exploration,  of  march  and  siege,  upon  these  we  may  feed  him,  and  upon 
these,  as  sure  foundations  of  the  superstructure  to  be  raised  in  later  years,  we 
may  build,  So  we  shall  broaden  his  world  and  enlarge  his  sympathies,  and  give 
him  a  many-sided  interest  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  and  in 
various  callings  and  points  of  view,  before  he  begins  that  adolescent  work  of  in- 
trospection and  self-analysis  which  tends  to  contract  for  a  time  his  interests  and 
sympathies.    Here  is  the  centra]  epic  interest! 

Nature  interest  will  remain  and  grow  apace!  Interest  in  conquests  and  develop- 
ments of  civilization  will  be  increasingly  active. 

Lyric  impulse  will  persist  and  deepen:  it  is  through  lyric  poetry  that  we  shall 
work  for  the  chastening  idealization  of  those  primitive  passions  of  anger,  hate,  de- 
votion and  love  into  their  higher  forms  of  courage,  loyalty,  obedience  and  reverence. 

(59) 
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Purely  lyric  poetry  comes  to  a  child  through  song — songs  sung  in  the  daily  as- 
sembly, songs  sung  in  the  claesroom  once  or  twice  a  day.  It  is  an  expression  of 
childhood's  spontaneous  power.  It  should  be  as  natural  to  take  two  or  three  min- 
utes between  recitations  for  a  hearty  song  as  for  recess  or  calisthenics.     .     .     . 

Use  literature  as  you  use  all  studies — only  more  powerfully  because  of  its  greater 
emotional  appeal— to  illuminate  and  enchance  the  worth  and  glory  of  life  and  living, 
when  training  the  pupil  to  the  correct  and  effective  use  of  language  as  a  medium  of 
communication: 

1.  Interest  and  delight  must  accompany  all  the  work  done  in  literature. 

2.  It  should  be  done  with  an  air  of  happy  and  dignified  leisure. 

II.  Teaching  Literature.    Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs  says: 

The  general  aim  of  teaching  literature,  especially  poetry,  is  that  the  teacher  re- 
produce or  awaken  the  emotion  that  possessed  the  artist  and  that  through  his  work 
he  is  attempting  to  express.  This  central  emotion,  which  often  has  important  con- 
comitants, necessarily  varies  much  with  the  individual;  indeed,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  poem  and  the  story  should  not  be  considered  merely  the  stimulus  to  art, 
which  is  non-existent  until  the  satisfying  reaction  of  the  individual. 

The  steps  for  the  teacher  to  take,  more  or  less  consciously,  then,  are: 

1.  He  must  find  and  feel  the  central  emotion. 

2.  He  must  decide  "what  large  function  he  wishes  this  poem  or  story  to  perform 
in  the  pupils: 

a.  To  afford  entertainment,  thus: 

1.  Furnishing  vicarious  experience; 

2.  Breaking  monotony; 

3.  Potentially  raising  the  standards  of  taste; 

b.  To  interpret  some  phase  of  life,  physical  or  spiritual. 

c.  To  prepare  for  some  probable  future  experience. 

3.  He  prepares  his  class  when  this  is  necessary,  for  references  or  allusions  which 
at  the  reading  should  contribute,  immediately  to  the  emotional  reaction.  Vocabulary 
usually  is  better  gotten  in  context  as  the  specific  need  arises.  The  teacher  may  also 
prepare  an  "atmosphere"  for  the  presentation. 

4.  He  presents  his  poem  or  story.  If  it  is  especially  difficult  or  dependent  on 
beauty  of  style  or  music  for  its  effect,  the  teacher  should  certainly  read  it  aloud  to 
the  class. 

5.  He  sees  that  the  meaning  is  understood.  This,  however,  is  not  an  end,  but  a 
means;  on  meaning,  feeling  should  in  nearly  all  cases  be  based. 

6.  He  tries  by  various  devices  to  secure  emotional  response  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  These  devices  should  be  based  usually  on  the  fact  that  whenever  the  incident, 
description,  or  what  not  in  the  literature  can,  it  should  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
individual,  in  so  far  as  he  is  likely  to  respond.  These  devices  seek  the  fullness  of 
meaning  and  suggestion  of  especially  connotative  words  or  phrases  or  situations;  they 
include  imaging,  dramatizing,  and  illustrating  by  modern  parallels. 

7.  He  tries  to  set  up  the  habit  of  using  what  has  been  studied:  to  entertain,  to 
interpret  some  new  piece  of  literature  or  life  situation,  or  to  prepare  for  something 
that  is  imminent.  This  frequently  involves  memorizing,  which  always  should  fol- 
low the  enjoyment  resulting  from  study.  Passages  to  be  memorized  should  have  in 
them  some  potential  and  probable  future  usefulness,  such  as  expressing  effectively 
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a  vaguely  conceived  idea,  embodying  and  thus  preserving  an  ideal,  etc.;  they  should 
be  learned  as  wholes  and  frequently  used." 

Note:  This  outline  should  be  constantly  varied  according  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  class,  teacher,  masterpiece,  time,  and  community." 

III.  Reading  material  for  grammar  grades: 

1.  Material  in  reader,  of  which  there  should  be  one  or  more  sets  kept  for  class  use, 
and  distributed,  for  such  purpose  only  as  sight  reading,  to  cultivate  agility  of  mind, 
rapid  seizure  of  thought,  and  clear,  intelligent  rendering.  These  will  be  pieces  of 
minor  importance,  yet  worth  knowing,  a  single  reading  of  which  will  suffice. 

2.  Other  more  difficult  selections  from  the  reader  to  be  read  aloud,  as  a  test  of 
power  of  comprehension  and  emotional  responsiveness,  after  a  preliminary  silent 
reading  and  careful  consideration.  These  will  be  pieces  to  which  more  importance 
attaches. 

3.  Short  poems  or  pieces  to  be  read  at  home,  silently  or  aloud  (practice  reading), 
which  have  called  for  some  research  and  annotation,  or  have  had  to  be  memorized. 
These  will  be  the  easier  ballads  and  short  narrative  poems  and  pieces  used  for  com- 
parative purposes. 

4.  A  few  longer  works — novels,  or  some  of  Scott's  narrative  poems  (one  for  each 
term,  perhaps),  that  are  to  be  read  at  home  in  a  given  time,  and  then  discussed  in 
class. 

5.  The  works,  short,  and  moderately  long,  that  form  the  "core"  of  the  course,  and 
receive  careful  treatment  or  thorough  study  in  the  class. 

6.  Works  read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher  which  may  be  a  little  above  the  average 
reach  of  the  class,  the  teacher  aiding  the  interpretation.  (See  Chubb:  The  Teach- 
ing of  English,  pp.  143-144.) 

7.  *A  graded  list  of  classic  stories  and  modern  novels  to  be  used  as  home  and  school 
extension  reading. 

IV.  Kinds  of  reading: 

1.  Silent. 

2.  Oral. 

3.  Sight. 

The  pupil  is  concerned  with  silent  reading  primarily  when  studying 
his  lessons — geography,  literature,  nature  study,  etc. ;  when  reading 
books  for  pleasure ;  when  studying  a  selection  to  read  to  some  one  else. 

"The  open  and  most  inviting  field  in  education  today  seems  to  be 
that  of  silent  reading.  Although  it  is  the  kind  of  reading  done  almost 
exclusively  after  school  days,  it  is  given  special  attention  by  only  an 
occasional  teacher,  and  by  him  experimentally,  for  there  is  little 
agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  training  for  this  kind  of  work. 

"Silent  reading     ....     rigidly  excludes  the  other  elements 

♦Note:  This  Course  of  Study  was  printed  in  1915.  In  1917  the  United  States  entered  the  great 
world-war.  _  Since  the  object  of  this  war  as  avowed  by  President  Wilson  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  it  seems  highly  expedient  that  teachers  of  literature  should  use  some  poems  and  stories 
definitely  and  consciously  to  assist  children  in  their  understanding  of  customs  and  habits  of  thoughts 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  of  our  own,  and  that  some  of  the  best  war  literature  be  studied.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  one  of  our  National  ideals  should  be  the  understanding  of  the  ideals  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 
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which  enter  into  oral  reading  and  the  reading  of  literature.  It  is 
merely  informational.  And  to  read  well  silently,  one  must  be  able  to 
read  rapidly,  to  change  his  pace  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject- 
matter  requires,  and  be  able  to  summarize  with  some  accuracy  what 
he  has  gone  over."     (Briggs.) 

He  is  concerned  with  oral  reading  (a)  when  the  teacher  reads  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  to  supplement  his  daily  studies,  or  to 
give  him  pleasure  by  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  literary  art — in 
either  case,  he  must  grasp  the  thought  and  form  of  the  material 
quickly  and  accurately;  (b)  when  he  reads  aloud  to  the  class  from  any 
text  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  information,  or  for  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  story  or  poem  (interpreting  literature). 

He  is  concerned  with  sight  reading  when  he  is  called  upon  unex- 
pectedly to  read  an  article  upon  some  topic  under  discussion,  a  re- 
ference book,  or  the  scriptures,  and  in  the  ordinary  reading  of  news- 
paper articles. 

Sight  reading  can  be  both  oral  and  silent.  The  value  of  sight  read- 
ing is  that  it  "stimulates  the  pace  of  the  eye  and  affords  practice  in 
grasping  groups  of  words  that  contain  units  of  thought 
When  the  sight  reader  finishes  the  part  assigned  him,  he  should  be 
asked  to  give  in  his  own  words  the  sense  of  the  matter.  And  he 
must  be  made  to  feel  that,  unless  he  can  do  this,  he  has  failed,  how- 
ever rapidly  he  has  gone.  If  the  sight  reading  be  oral,  he  must  get 
the  sense  himself  and  also  cause  his  hearer  to  get  it.     .  The 

primary  aim  is  that  he  shall  form  the  habit  of  sending  the  eye  for- 
ward regularly  to  report  new  groups  of  words  while  the  mind  is  com- 
prehending and  the  mouth  reporting  what  the  eye  has  passed  over." 

V.  The  purposes  of  reading  are: 

1.  To  get  thought  from  the  printed  page; 

2.  To  give  pleasure  to  others; 

3.  To  get  pleasure  for  one's  self. 

VI.  Difficulties: 

1.  New  words; 

2.  Familiar  words  in  unfamiliar  meaning; 

3.  Phrases  that  are  puzzling; 

4.  Unfamiliar  idioms; 

5.  Regular  sentences,  regular  in  form,  but  of  complicated  struc- 
ture; 

6.  Peculiar  customs  and  institutions  not  found  in  the  child's  own 
environment; 
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7.  Now  and  then  acts  that  are  incomprehensible  to  the  child; 

8.  Situations  and  conduct  that  challenge  and  bewilder  the  child's 
ethical  judgment. 

These  must  be  overcome,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  having 
reading  preparation  periods. 

VII.  Reading  preparation  periods: 

The  nature  of  this  period  is  two-fold,  consisting  of  (1)  silent  study- 
reading  assignments  mainly  for  interpretation  and  appreciation;  and 
(2)  formal  exercises. 

1.  The  assignment  for  study:  "Here  the  definiteness  and  skill  of 
the  teacher's  questions  should  tend  to  awaken  curosity  and  interest 
in  the  work;  to  give  the  class  a  glimpse  of  the  pleasure  that  awaits  it 
in  the  final  study;  and  to  pave  the  way  to  an  easier  mastery  of  the 
verbal  difficulties,  the  new  and  difficult  words,  and  of  obscure  and 
involved  passages."    The  following  are  suggestive  procedures: 

,      ,  Reading  Procedures 

Procedure  I: 

a.  Study  or  Silent  Reading.  Precedes  the  recitation  period. 
Thought-provoking  questions  are  given  by  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  must  search  through  the  text  for  the  answers.  Interpre- 
tation is  the  basal  idea. 

b.  Recitation  Period.  This  is  a  discussion  period  which  tests 
what  was  done  in  the  study  period.  Misconceptions  are  cleared 
up  and  new  ideas  developed. 

Procedure  II: 

a.  Study  or  Silent  Reading.    (Same  as  I-a.) 

b.  Recitation  Period.  All  books  are  closed,  except  that  of  the 
pupil  who  is  called  on  to  read.  The  reading  is  followed  by  a  class 
criticism,  the  standards  for  criticism  being  definitely  known  by 
each  child. 

Procedure  III: 

a.  Study  or  Silent  Reading.  Each  child  reads  a  different  book 
or  story,  and  prepares  to  read  to  the  class  the  most  interesting 
incident  in  his  story.  He  must  be  able  to  give  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  events  preceding  and  succeeding  his  chosen  incident. 

b.  Recitation  Period.  One  child  at  a  time,  reads.  Class 
criticises  and  discusses.  (There  should  be  a  card  catalogue  of  all 
the  stories  read  and  of  all  the  books  handled.  Each  child  should 
make  an  individual  card  catalogue  of  the  books  he  would  like  to 
read.) 
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Procedure  IV: 

a.  Study  or  Silent  Reading.  Each  child,  with  a  book  chosen 
either  by  himself  or  the  teacher,  studies  to  make  a  written  report 
of  his  opinion  of  the  story.  He  also  writes  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
story. 

b.  Recitation  Period.  Teacher  works  only  with  the  pupils  who 
are  poor  readers. 

Procedure  V: 

a.  Study  or  Silent  Reading.  Choosing  and  studying  a  story  to 
read  to  a  lower  grade  class  or  at  a  school  assembly.  The  choice  of 
the  pupils  who  are  to  read  is  made  by  the  class,  not  the  teacher. 
This  study  period  could  also  be  an  impromptu  dramatization,  the 
pupils  working  in  groups  upon  the  different  scenes  or  acts. 

b.  Recitation  Period.  Choosing  the  pupils  to  read.  They  give 
specimen  readings  of  the  story.    (The  class  makes  the  choice.) 

Procedure  VI: 

a.  Study  or  Silent  Reading.  The  pupils  read  and  make  thought- 
provoking  questions. 

b.  Recitation  Period.  They  ask  their  questions  and  call  upon 
other  pupils  to  answer  and,  after  searching  the  text,  these  other 
pupils  use,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words  of  the  text  in  their  answers. 
Class  discussion  follows. 

The  following  definite  silent-study-and-discussion  plan  is  based 
upon  the  story  of  Baldur,  pp.  165-169  in  the  Stepping  Stones  to 
Literature  Reader  for  the  fifth  grade  and  was  worked  out  in  class- 
room by  Miss  Miriam  Van  Sant  of  the  Catonsville  High  School: 

I.  The  Reading  Seatwook  or  Study  Assignment 

1.  Read  the  story  of  Baldur,  pp.  165-169.    Read  also  to  p.  176  if  there  is  time. 

2.  Read  carefully.  Use  dictionaries  and  pronouncing  vocabulary  in  the  back  of 
the  book.  • 

3.  About  what  people  is  this  story  told? 

4.  Baldur  took  the  place  of  what  gods  in  Greece  and  Rome? 

5.  Why  was  it  natural  for  these  people  to  worship  the  sun  god? 

6.  From  your  knowledge  of  mythology  and  geography  explain  what  the  death  of 
Baldur  might  mean  (remember  that  he  was  the  sun  god) ;  give  the  meaning  of  the 
funeral  pyre. 

7.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Baldur  to  follow  the  fate  woven  by  the  Nornies? 

8.  What  is  Valhalla?    Does  it  remind  you  of  any  other  place  we  have  read  about? 

9.  What  poet  has  based  a  poem  on  this  story? 

10.  What  kind  of  poem  is  it? 

11.  Ask  three  questions  you  would  like  to  have  answered. 

II.  Questions  the  Children  Brought  to  the  Class  Discussion 

1.  Why  did  they  burn  Baldur? 

2.  Why  should  they  have  a  feast  at  a  funeral? 

3.  How  did  Nanna  die? 

4.  Who  slew  Hoder? 
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5.  Why  didn't  Odin  weep  for  his  son? 

6.  Why  should  gods  hate  anyone? 

7.  Why  should  Baldur  have  been  the  "best  beloved  of  gods?" 

8.  Why  should  anyone  who  was  a  god  have  such  wicked  desires  as  Loke? 

9.  Where  did  they  get  the  idea  of  the  blind  brother,  Hoder? 

III.  Procedure  in  the  Reading  Lesson 

The  children  studied  the  assignment,  consulting  with  each  other  when  necessary, 
about  the  meaning  of  phrases,  or  words,  and  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

When  we  took  up  the  lesson  they  asked  their  questions  first,  answering  each  other 
when  possible.  Their  questions  brought  out  the  primitive  character  of  the  Norse 
people  and  the  fact  that  gods  never  really  existed,  but  that  the  people  themselves 
invented  them  and  then  stories  about  them  to  explain  natural  phenomena. 

The  children  then  answered  the  questions  in  the  reading  assignment,  reading  pas- 
sages from  the  story,  and  occasionally  from  the  poem,  to  prove  a  point  in  their  dis- 
cussion. 

They  compared  the  gods  in  Scandinavia  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  with 
which  they  were  already  familiar. 

They  said  that  since  the  sun  went  away  from  these  people  for  such  a  long  time* 
when  it  came  to  them  in  the  summer  season  naturally  they  loved  it  because  it  gave 
them  light  and  heat  and  made  things  grow. 

The  class  had  been  much  interested  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  and  the 
pupils  had  very  little  trouble  in  deciding  that  probably  these  people  wondered  where 
the  sun  had  gone  when  it  left  them,  so  they  made  up  this  story  about  it  to  answer 
their  own  queries.  Some  of  the  pupils  reasoned  this  out  from  the  story  of  Proser- 
pine too,  which  gives  the  symbolism  for  winter  and  summer.  Again  the  class  de- 
cided that  the  Norsemen  must  have  seen  something  to  make  them  believe  that  Baldur 
was  burned,  and  one  child  said  that  since  this  is  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  which 
has  the  aurora  borealis  or  northern  lights,  these  lights  might  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  funeral  pyre.    The  class  pretty  generally  conceded  this. 

From  the  belief  of  Odin  that  Baldur  must  die  because  the  fate  was  spun  for  him, 
the  children  drew  the  inference  that  the  Scandinavians  must  have  believed  in  fate 
rather  than  man's  power  to  shape  his  own  life. 

This  grade  has  become  interested  in  poetry,  so  they  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
read  the  poem  next  (pp.  169-176);  and  then  classified  it  as  a  story-telling  or  epic 
poem.  These  boys  and  girls  are  quite  proud,  by  the  way,  of  knowing  an  epic  from  a 
lyric  poem. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  discussing  the  questions  and  the  assignment  ques- 
tions, much  of  the  story  had  been  read  incidentally.  Then  I  called  on  several  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  read  the  story  through,  in  parts,  each  child  reading  a  scene  or  some 
organized  unit  of  literary  thought. 

What  had  we  really  accomplished?  The  pupils  had  read  the  lesson  through 
silently.  Then  they  had  proceeded  to  study  it  through  thought-provoking  ques- 
tions. As  they  studied,  through  their  own  initiative  they  thought  out  questions. 
Then  in  class  recitation  time  with  the  results  of  their  study  before  them,  they  dis- 
cussed the  lesson  with  the  teacher.  This  led  to  challenging,  one  pupil  making  anoth- 
er prove  his  point  by  reading  from  the  text-book,  until  much  of  the  story  was  read 
orally,  though  not  in  the  sequence  of  the  text.  Then  to  synthesize  the  whole  mat- 
ter when  the  discussion  was  finished,  the  story  was  read  orally,  and  we  trust  with  more 
appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  literary  value  than  could  possibly  have  been  the  case 
had  there  been  no  intensive  study  in  the  silent  reading  period. 

2.  Formal  exercises:  Continue  to  give  special  lessons  (a)  for  in- 
terpreting diacritical  marks,  (b)  for  getting  the  meaning  of  difficult 
words  through  the  context,  (c)  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  for  the 
meaning  of  new  words  and  for  discriminating  between  the  several 
definitions  of  individual  words.  Both  teacher  and  child  should  get 
the  dictionary  habit.  If  the  children  do  not  understand  diacritical 
markings  and  the  phonetic  laws,  teach  these  through  frequent  drills. 
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"To  be  'well  spoken'  is  still  a  strong  point  in  a  man's  favor  in  many 
walks  of  life.  The  pleasant  voice  and  delivery,  the  breeding  im- 
plied in  correct  speech,  the  evidence  of  character  and  culture  in  the 
touch  of  distinction  in  the  vocabulary,  the  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion and  narration,  these  things  have  sometimes  even  commercial 
value;  while,  ability  to  read  and  write  agreeably,  to  debate  and  argue 
effectively  is  almost  everywhere  a  valuable  asset,  and  in  certain 
callings — political,  ministerial,  legal — an  indispensable  condition  of 
success." 

References:  Webster,  Standard  Dictionary,  Merriam  and  Company;  The 
Dictionary  Habit  (Free  on  request);  Greenough  and  Kittredge,  Words  and  Their 
Ways  in  English  Speech,  Macmillan;  Anderson,  A  Study  of  English  Words,  A. 
B.  Co.;  Ives,  Phonetics  for  Schools,  Longmans;  South  worth  and  Arnold,  See  and 
Say  Readers,  Bk.  IV  (Manual  for  the  teacher),  Ginn. 

VIII.  Dramatics. 

The  following  suggestions  for  dramatization  and  the  use  of  the  dra- 
matic instinct  of  the  grammar  grade  child  are  taken  from  Briggs  and 
Coffman,  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,  pp.  233-261 : 

As  has  been  shown  earlier  in  the  book,  dramatic  presentation  of  the  reading  material 
in  the  primary  grades  is  in  many  ways  exceedingly  helpful.  Strangely  enough, 
teachers  often,  after  that  point,  stifle  the  dramatic  instinct  of  children  until  the  high 
school  undertakes  to  present  a  "sure  enough"  play  at  the  opera  house.  No  wonder 
that  often  becomes  drudgery! 

It  has  seemed  wise,  however,  in  many  schools  to  continue  the  dramatic  element 
of  the  reading  lesson,  somewhat  modified  perhaps,  straight  through  the  grades.  In 
cases  where  this  is  done,  there  is  a  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  opinion  that  it  is  well 
worth  while.  It  has  also  been  undertaken  with  profit  in  the  upper  grades  of  schools 
where  no  dramatic  work  at  all,  or  practically  none,  has  preceded.  In  this  latter 
case,  however,  it  has  to  be  initiated  very  carefully,  or  the  already  too  self-conscious 
upper-grade  child  will  flatly  rebel  at  what  he  considers  foolishness. 

1.  Advantages:  Taken  so  simply  as  this,  dramatic  work  differs  little  from  the  ordi- 
nary class  reading,  except  that  it  is  apt  to  inspire  much  more  interest  and  lead  to  a 
keener  insight.  It  also  gives  the  child  something  definite  to  do  in  that  usually  most 
indefinite  of  things,  the  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson.  When  practicable,  chil- 
dren should  be  given  some  place  about  the  school  house,  where,  singly  or  in  groups,  . 
they  may  rehearse  orally  their  interpretation  of  the  reading  lesson.  Some  children, 
it  is  objected,  cannot  be  trusted  to  study  out  of  sight  of  the  teacher.  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  some  children  should  be  so  trusted — and  held  to  account  for  re- 
sults. After  the  novelty  wears  off,  the  right  kind  of  encouragement  and  pressure  will 
bring  results. 

2.  Interpretative  vs.  Imitative:  This  so-called  dramatic  reading  should  be  inter- 
pretative and  suggestive,  rather  than  imitative.  It  is  better  for  the  pupil,  by  his 
reading  and  slight  acting,  to  make  the  auditors  imagine  how  the  character  looked 
than  it  is  to  look  the  part  himself.  Of  the  two  extremes,  it  seems  wiser  to  err  on  this 
side  than  to  overdo  the  matter  of  imitation;  though  some  teachers  think  otherwise, 
holding  that  eventually  much  of  the  exaggeration  will  fall  away  or  be  more  wisely 
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used.    But  most  oral  reading  in  life  will  be  of  the  suggestive  kind,  which,  indeed,  is 
harder  to  do  perfectly  than  acting. 

3.  Justification:  Much  of  the  success  of  this  kind  of  reading  depends  upon  the 
teacher's  attitude  toward  it.  It  should  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  undue  pre- 
paration tending  to  make  the  children  too  conscious  of  themselves  for  the  best  re- 
sults. It  should  be  taken  seriously,  too,  though  not  funereally.  There  are  al- 
ways children  in  all  grades  beyond  the  primary  who  are  ready  to  giggle  at  and  make 
a  joke  of  anything  unusual.  If  they  are  permitted  to  attempt  simple  dramatization 
in  this  spirit,  they  not  only  can  accomplish  nothing  themselves,  but  they  also  pre- 
vent the  other  children  from  entering  easily  into  the  land  of  make-believe.  When 
there  is  anything  amusing  in  the  dramatic  work,  the  laugh  will  come,  and  of  course 
should  come;  but  it  is  joyous  laughter,  with  the  actor,  in  harmony  with  what  he  is 
saying  or  doing,  not  the  miserable,  withering  laugh  of  ridicule,  which  usually  comes 
from  those  who  are  themselves  most  impotent.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  when  it  is 
permitted  to  prevent  or  to  hinder  honest  effort  of  any  kind.  Yet  a  teacher  who  fails 
to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  child  that  is  reciting  sometimes  not  only  permits  it 
but  even  joins  in  such  laughter  himself.  If  the  teacher  is  unable  to  get  into  the  spirit 
of  the  reading,  if  he  does  not  really  enjoy  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  lesson,  pro- 
bably he  would  better  not  attempt  it  at  all. 

4.  Public  performances:  When  it  is  desirable,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  give  a  real 
play  with  costumes,  stage,  and  an  audience  of  townspeople,  nothing  is  more  essential 
than  a  strong  feeling  of  interest,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  children  to 
undertake  the  work.  It  may  be  that  the  proper  spirit  is  already  in  the  class;  it  may 
be  that  it  can  be  aroused  merely  by  the  novelty,  its  attendant  excitement,  and  the 
desire  for  display,  which  is  strong  in  many  children.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  being 
dressed-up  in  costume  is  the  needed  stimulus.  Few  things  are  so  effective,  however., 
as  the  knowledge  that  other  and  older  students  have  given  successful  plays.  Some 
one  who  has  taken  part  in  a  high  school  or  a  college  play,  or  who  has  seen  one,  can 
often,  by  telling  of  it,  give  the  needed  stimulus,  especially  if  the  pictures  of  the  scenes 
and  cast  in  costume  are  shown.  Many  schools  have  souvenir  books  of  their  plays, 
which  can  be  bought  or  borrowed  for  this  purpose. 

5.  The  selection  of  a  play:  The  selection  of  a  good  play — a  play  that  is  interest- 
ing, clean,  of  the  proper  subject  and  length,  demanding  such  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  as  the  class  affords,  and  interesting — is  sometimes  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
Good  plays  of  any  kind  are  hard  to  find,  and  the  selection  of  a  school  play  is  hedged 
about  with  many  requirements. 

References:  Needham,  Folk,  Festivals,  Huebsch;  Bates  and  Orr,  Pageants 
and  Pageantry,  Ginn;  Chubb,  Festivals  and  Plays,  Harper;  Merington,  Festival 
Plays,  Duffield;  Fry,  Educational  Dramatics,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

IX.  Scientific  testing  and  standard  scores  for  efficiency  in 
reading: 

"It  is  obvious  that  educational  science  and  educational  practice  alike  need  more 
objective,  more  accurate  and  more  convenient  measures  of — 

(1)  a  pupil's  ability  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences  seen; 

(2)  a  pupil's  ability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences  seen; 

(3)  a  pupil's  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  we  roughly  call  good  literature; 

(4)  a  pupil's  ability  to  read  orally,  clearly  and  effectively. 

Any  progress  toward  measuring  how  well  a  child  can  read  with  something  of  the 
objectivity,  precision,  commensurability,  and  convenience  which  characterize  our 
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measurements  of  how  tall  he  is,  how  much  he  can  lift  with  his  back  or  squeeze  with 
his  hand,  or  how  acute  his  vision  is,  would  be  of  great  help  in  grading,  promoting, 
testing  the  value  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  every  other  case  where  we  need  to 
know  ourselves  how  well  an  individual,  or  a  class,  or  a  school  population  can  read." 
— Thorndike. 

The  tremendous  range  of  individual  variation  [in  the  rate  of  reading  and  power  to 
understand  what  is  read]  is  proof  that  in  the  teaching  of  reading  the  school  at  present 
has  little  control  over  the  product. 

The  primary  value  of  standard  scores  [will  be  to  let  each  child  grow  in  his  own 
way  and  progress  at  his  own  rate  toward  the  goal  of  efficiency  in  reading].  They 
also  serve  the  teacher  as  a  guide  in  the  assignment  of  lessons.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  estimate  by  means  of  the  number  of  words  in  a  line  and  the  number  of  lines  on  a 
page  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  read  over  once  a  passage  in  a  textbook. 

Reading  and  reference  lessons  are  too  often  assigned  without  regard  to  the  time 
required  to  read  the  material  over  thoroughly,  with  the  result  that  children  are 
soon  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  hasty  reading  without  assimilation.  Teachers  every- 
where, following  the  general  method  of  this  study,  should  determine  the  average 
rate  of  reading  of  their  classes  in  the  various  types  of  textbooks  used  by  their  pupils 
and  assign  all  reference  reading  with  such  standard  rates  in  mind. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  given  the  matter  thought  heretofore,  the 
following  objective  standards  are  suggested,  as  those  now  available  for  practical 
school  work: 

A  child  in  Grade  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  should  be  able  to  read  simple  prose  at  the 
rate  of  160,  180,  220,  250,  280  words  per  minute  respectively  and  to  be  able  to  re- 
produce 50  per  cent  of  the  ideas  in  a  400-word  passage  after  one  reading." — S.  A. 
Courtis. 

X.  Reading  errors:  Thorndike  indicates  and  enumerates  the 
reading  errors  in  the  following  selection.  The  list  seems  to  be  com- 
prehensive but  may  not  be  exhaustive;  the  teacher  should  add  to  it 
other  types  of  errors  she  may  note  in  the  reading  of  her  pupils: 

In  order  to  illustrate  clearly  the  character  of  errors  considered  and  the  method 
of  recording  them  the  following  paragraph  is  presented: 

The  sun  pier'ced  into  m^^  large  windows.     It  was  the  op(e)ning  of  October,  and 

the  cl^ar  sky  was  (of)a  dazzling  blue.     I  looked  out  of  the  window  (and)  down  the 

street.  The  white  house(s)  of  the  long  st(r)aight  streets  were  (al)most  painful  to 
the  eyes.    The  clear  atmosphere  allowed  full  play  to  the  sun's  brightness. 

List  of  errors: 

"Pier'ced" — dividing  a  one-syllable  word  into  two  syllables. 

"My"  "many" — an  error  made  by  substitution. 

"Op(e)ning" — omitting  a  letter,  poor  enunciation. 

"Clear" — adding  a  word. 

"of'    1  .    . 

"and"  I  — °mittinS  a  word. 

"dazzling" — pronouncing  long  "a"  for  short  "a." 
"house(s)" — leaving  off  a  final  letter. 
"st(r)aight" — omitting  a  letter, 
"al" — omitting  a  syllable. 
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"atmosphere" — by  a  gross  mispronunciation. 

"allowed" — pronouncing  long  "6"  for  the  "o"  as  in  "out." 

References:  Thorndike,  The  Measurement  of  Ability  in  Reading,  Teachers  College 
Record,  September,  1914;  The  Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  "Minimum  Essentials  in  Elementary  School  Subjects." 
The  Seventh  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II ; 
Thorndike,  An  Improved  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in  Reading,  Teachers  College 
Record,  November,  1915,  and  January,  1916; 

Thorndike,  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Reading,  Word  Knowledge,  Teachers 
College  Record,  November,  1916; 

Kelley:  Thorndike' s  Reading  Scale  Adapted  to  Individual  Testing,  Teachers  College 
Record,  May,  1917; 

Thorndike,  Reading  as  Reasoning; 

Whipple  &  Curtis,  Preliminary  Investigation  of  Skimming  in  Reading; 

Peters,  The  Influence  of  Speed  Drills  Upon  the  Rate  and  Effectiveness  of  Silent 
Reading,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  June,  1917. 

XI.  Readers  for  the  grade: 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  many  existing  readers  will  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  teacher  who  is  trying  to  live  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  literary  subject  matter.  Therefore  selections  should 
be  chosen  from  the  reader,  some  selections  rejected  altogether,  and 
the  rest  classified  according  to  seasonal  interests,  informational  in- 
terests like  geography  and  history,  and  purely  literary  interests.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  must  be  supplementary  reading. 

XII.  Home  and  school  extension  reading: 

"There  are  always  some  girls  and  boys,  especially  boys,  who  do 
not  care  for  reading,  and  there  are  others  who  become  so  infatuated 
by  books  that  they  read  everything  that  they  can  procure.  If  this 
reading  leaves  its  mark  in  subtle  manner — and  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  it  does — it  is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  direct  it  as  care- 
fully as  possible. 

"One  giving  advice  must  find  out  first  of  all  what  lines  the  child's 
interest  follows;  then  he  must  know  what  books  will  satisfy  or  direct 
that  interest;  and  finally  he  must  learn  how  to  accomplish  the  sub- 
stitution with  some  tact." 

Stanley  Hall  says: 

"Throughout  the  teens  ....  books  were  chosen  .  .  .  . 
because  recommended,  and  later  because  of  some  special  interest. 
Girls  relied  on  recommendations  more  than  boys.  The  latter  were 
more  guided  by  reason  and  the  former  by  sentiment.  Nearly  three 
times  as  many  boys  in  the  early  teens  chose  books  because  they 
were  exciting  or  venturesome ....  Girls  chosebooks  more  than  four 
times  as  often  because  of  children  in  them,  and  more  often  because 
they  were  funny.    Boys  care  very  little  for  style,  but  must  have 
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incidents  and  heroes Girls  prefer  domestic  stories 

and  those  with  characters  like  themselves  and  scenes  more  like  those 
with  which  they  are  familiar." 

We  have  carefully  prepared  graded  lists  of  books  to  meet  this  need 
of  more  extensive  and  varied  reading  than  the  texts  for  the  grade 
provide.  The  child  who  does  not  like  to  read  must  be  encouraged 
to  read;  the  child  who  reads  too  much  and  without  discrimination 
must  have  his  habit  directed  by  tactful  suggestion;  the  child  who  is 
constantly  reading  but  never  knows  what  he  has  read  must  be  help- 
ed to  read  more  intelligently;  the  child  who  reads  too  many  novels 
must  be  led  to  an  interest  in  other  kinds  of  literature  if  his  intellect 
is  to  be  strengthened. 

Because  of  all  these  conditions  which  prevail  in  all  groups  of  chil- 
dren, we  have  established  a  system  of  credits  for  extra  reading  of  the 
right  kind;  five  books  from  our  "Home  and  School"  list,  or  from  any 
list  approved  by  the  teacher,  read  each  half-year,  entitles  the  child 
to  an  extra  credit  in  one  of  the  English  subjects:  reading,  literature, 
or  composition — according  to  the  best  use  to  which  he  puts  the  read- 
ing. But  the  extra  credit  is  not  given  until  the  child  has  handed  in 
to  the  teacher  a  satisfactory  written  report  of  each  book  as  it  is  read; 
for  this  purpose  we  have  outlined  such  a  report.  The  same  outline 
is  used  for  all  the  grades,  but  a  fifth  grade  report  would,  of  course,  be 
very  much  simpler  than  that  of  an  eighth  grade  child.  Both  the 
lists  and  suggested  outlines  for  the  report  are  printed  in  the  courses 
for  the  different  grades. 

References  Baker,  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  English  Teachers  College  Record ; 
Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Longmans  Green;  Chubb, 
The  Teaching  of  English,  Macmillan;  Hosic,  James  Fleming,  The  Elementary  Course 
in  English,  Univ.  of  Chicago;  Rogers,  Helen  H.  and  Peet,  Harriet  E.,  Coarse  of 
Study  in  Reading  and  Literature;  Ballads,  See  Atlantic  Educational  Journal,  Ballad 
Poetry,  by  Annette  Hopkins,  1908-09;  A  Study  of  Ballads,  by  Georgia  MacDonnal, 
1914-15;  Colby,  Literature  and  Life  in  School,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Corson,  Hiram, 
The  Aims  of  Literature  Study,  Macmillan;  Cox,  Literature  in  the  Common  Schools,  Little 
Brown;  MacClintock,  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School,  Univ.  of  Chicago;  Briggs 
and  Coffman,  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,  Row,  Peterson  Co;  Huey,  The  Psycho- 
logy and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  Macmillan;  Laing,  Reading  and  How  to  Teach  It, 
Heath  Co.;  McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Reading  for  the  Grades,  Macmillan; 
Klapper,  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  Appleton;  Haliburton,  The  Teaching  of  Poetry, 
Houghton,  Mifflin;  Keyes,  Angelo  M.,  Stories  and  Story  Telling,  Appleton;  Burt, 
Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Doubleday,  Page;  Stevenson,  Days  and  Deeds, 
(Anthology),  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. ;  Tappan,  The  Story  Hour,  10  vols.  (Selections  for 
all  grades),  Houghton,  Mifflin;  Chubb,  Stories  of  Authors,  Sturgis  &  Walton. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

/.  The  intermediate  and  grammar  grade  period  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment. "In  each  of  these  nascent  periods  important  physical  and  men- 
tal changes  are  occurring  in  the  child.     During  the  intermediate  period 
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the  brain  assumes  its  normal  size,  the  sensation-centers  are  knitted 
together,  and  the  nerve-connections  increase  in  number  and  func- 
tion. Compared  with  the  preceding  period,  it  is  characterized  by 
relatively  slow  growth,  and  yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  'excess' 
energy.  The  period  is  formative  in  the  sense  that  the  wandering,  in- 
voluntary, passive  attention  tends  to  give  way,  under  proper  guid- 
ance, to  the  definite,  active,  voluntary  attention,  and  in  the  sense 
that  moral  habits,  habits  of  honor,  and  those  referring  to  the  com- 
moner virtues,  as  well  as  habits  of  study,  receive  an  impetus  or  trend 
that  likely  leads  to  their  fixation." 

77.  Characteristics  vf  the  period. 

"The  child  at  this  time  in  his  life,  has  great  powers  of  endurance. 
It  is  the  time  for  storing  reserve  energy.  Although  his  conduct  and 
character  are  variable  and  inconstant,  they  are  greatly  influenced  by 
pressure.    In  referring  to  this  period,  President  Hall  says: 

"Never  again  will  there  be  such  susceptibility  to  drill  and  discip- 
line, such  plasticity  to  habituation  or  such  ready  adjustment  to 
new  conditions.  It  is  the  age  of  external  and  mechanical  training. 
Reading,  writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  musical  technique, 
foreign  tongues  and  their  pronunciations,  the  manipulation  of  num- 
bers and  of  geometrical  elements,  and  many  kinds  of  skill,  have  now 
their  golden  hour,  and  if  it  passes  unimproved,  all  these  can  never  be 
acquired  later  without  a  heavy  handicap  of  disadvantage  and  loss. 
The  method  should  be  mechanical,  repetitive,  authoritative,  dog- 
matic. The  automatic  powers  are  now  at  their  very  apex,  and  they 
can  do  and  bear  more  than  our  degenerate  pedagogy  knows  or  dreams 
of." 

"During  the  primary  grades,  imitation  and  example  are  prominent ; 
during  the  intermediate  grades,  authority  and  precept  are  prominent. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  material  given  the  child  is  or  must 
be  intrinsically  uninteresting.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true;  it  ought 
to  be  all  the  more  interesting;  but  unless  the  child  finds  it  so,  he  must 
be  required  to  master  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  the  subject  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  interest.  When  he  has  no  will,  it  must  be  supplied  by 
his  experienced  teacher  and  parent." 

777.  Aims  in  training. 

"As  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  our  experiences  function  as 
habit,  we  readily  recognize  the  extreme  importance  of  fully  utilizing 
this  period.  The  mind  must  be  stored  with  subject-matter,  although 
the  memory  is  not  yet  highly  associative.  Whatever  impressions  are 
received  should  be  deepened  by  repetitions.    All  drill  sub  j  ects  and  drill 
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phases  of  other  subjects  should  be  rendered  as  nearly  automatic  as 
possible.  The  mechanics  of  reading  begun  in  the  preceding  grades 
must  now  be  made  habitual.  The  child  must  now  acquire  the  dic- 
tionary habit,  the  skills  used  in  articulation  and  pronunciation,  the 
proper  emotional  response  to  the  different  kinds  of  reading  material ; 
and  an  abundance  of  worthy  literary  selections  should  be  committed." 
(See  Briggs  and  Cofifman,  pp.  140-141.) 

Note:  Read  carefully  "Suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades,"  pp.  59-70. 

Text:  (Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty). 

The  following  order  of  use  of  basal  texts  for  the  grade  is  meant 
in  no  wise  to  be  arbitrary.  Since  most  of  our  County  schools  have  on 
hand  sets  of  the  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  the  aim  should  be  to 
use  the  literary  material  these  readers  contain,  to  the  best  advantage, 
but  teachers  are  free  to  discard  the  didactic  material  because  ample 
opportunity  is  provided  for  the  reading  of  such  material  in  the  other 
subjects  of  the  day's  program:  history,  geography,  hygiene,  indus- 
trial arts.  If  a  teacher  prefers  to  select  for  the  first  reading  text 
in  this  grade  either  Favorite  Greek  Myths  or  the  Riverside  Fifth  Reader, 
or  a  set  of  books  from  the  office  that  may  be  simpler  than  either  of 
these,  she  is  free  to  do  so.  But  since  Robin  Hood  presents  greater 
difficulties  than  either  of  the  other  texts  listed,  it  seems  advisable 
that  she  should  not  undertake  it  until  the  second  semester  of  the  year. 
A  wise  teacher  will  "bait"  the  reading  appetite  and  reading  effort 
of  her  class  by  holding  out  to  her  pupils  as  a  reward  for  achievement, 
the  reading  of  Robin  Hood  as  soon  as  they  have  made  an  effort  to 
reach  the  reading  standard  for  the  first  half-year's  work. 

1.  Riverside  Fifth  Reader. 

2.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature.  A  Fifth  Reader.  (Read  all  the  readable  stories 
except  the  King  of  the  Golden  River;  reserve  that  for  the  Sixth  Grade.) 

3.  Hyde.    Favorite  Greek  Myths. 

4.  Pyle.    Robin  Hood. 

5.  A  set  or  several  sets  of  readers  to  be  borrowed  from  the  office. 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Peter  Pan 

Barrie 

Scribner  &  Sons 

Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain 

de  Musset 

Harper 

The  Dog  of  Flanders 

Ouida 

Educational  Pub.  Co 

Jishib,  the  Ojibwa 

Jenks 

Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know,  (Vol.  II.) 

Kipling 

Doubleday,  Page  &  C 

Time  Allotment:    50  min.  per  day. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  READING 
Such  a  list  of  books  must  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fifth 
grade  pupil  who  has  intellectual  tastes  beyond  his  years  and  also  of 
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the  child  who  is  interested  only  in  the  simpler  stories.  This  list  at- 
tempts to  provide  for  all  ranges  of  literary  appreciation.  The  teach- 
er is  at  liberty  to  discard  and  substitute. 

After  a  pupil  has  read  one  of  the  books  on  the  Home  and  School 
Extension  Reading  List,  he  must  hand  in  the  following  report, 
filled  out  to  the  teacher's  satisfaction.  Ten  such  reports  for  the  year 
entitle  the  pupil  to  extra  credits  in  his  English  work. 

Report  to  be  Handed  in 

1.  Title Author Publisher . 

2.  Classify  the  book  as: 

novel 

story  of  adventure 

3.  Characterize  it  as: 

humorous 
pathetic 
thrilling 
dry 

4.  Name  the  chief  characters  (not  more  than  five)  giving  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  each. 

5.  Where  is  the  scene  laid,  and  in  what  period  of  time? 

6.  Relate  the  incident  you  liked  best,  or  describe  the  most  vivid  scene  in  the  book. 

7.  Would  you  recommend  the  book  to  other  members  of  the  class?    Why? 

Extension  List  Friday's  Child,  F.  E.  Crompton,  Dutton 

The  Wonder  Clock,  Pyle,  Harper  Bros. ;  Co. ;  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  Aldrich,  Hough- 

Little  Men,  Alcott,  Little,  Brown;  Little  ton-Mifflin;  The  Birds  Christmas  Carol, 

Women,  Alcott,  Little,  Brown;  Through  K.  D    Wiggin,  Houghton-Mifflin;   The 

the  Looking  Glass,  Carroll,  Crowell  or  Blue  Fairy  Book,  Lang,  Longmans,  Green; 

Harper  &  Bro.;  Alice's  Adventures  in  The  Red  Fairy  Book,  Lang,  Longmans 

Wonderland,  Carroll,  Crowell  or  Harper  Green;  Five  Little  Peppers,  Margaret  Sid- 

&  Bro.;  The  Heart  of  a  Boy,  De  Amicis,  ney,  Lee  &  Shepard;  Century  Historical 

Crowell;   Uncle  Remus,  jjoel  Chandler  Readers,    6    vols,    Century    Company; 

Harris,  D.  Avpleton  &  Co.;  A  Boy's  King  Robinson    Crusoe,    Defoe,    Everyman's 

Arthur,  Lanier,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons;  Library;  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  Jane  Porter, 

A  Boy's  Froissart,  Lanier,  Chas.  Scrib-  Burt  Co. ;  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  Charlotte 

ner's  Sons;  The  Iliad.  Lang,  Leaf  and  M-.Yonge,  Burt  Co.;  Elizabeth's  Charm 

Myer,  Macmillan  Company;   The  Dog  String,  Cora  Forbes,  Little,  Brown  & 

of  Flanders,  Ouida,  Educational  Pub.  Co. ;  Co. ;  Panama,  Past  and  Prseent,  Bishop, 

The  Number g  Store,  Ouida,  Educational  Century  Co.;  Careers  of  Danger  and  Dar- 

Pub.    Co.;    Picciola,    Saintine,    Burt's  mZ>  Moffett,  Century  Co.;  Peter  Pan, 

Home  Library;   The  Book  of  Friendly  Barrie,  Scnbner  &  Sons;  The  Bluebird, 

Giants,    Eunice   Fuller,    Century    Co.;  Maeterlinck,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  The 

Two   Little   Savages,    Seton-Thompson,  Piper,  Peabody,  Houghton-Mifflin;  Wild 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons;  The  Wonder  Book  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Seton-Thomp- 

of  Horses,  Baldwin;  Jungle  Book,  Kipling,  son,  Scnbner  &  Sons;  Two  Little  Savages, 

Century  Company;  Jungle  Book  2,  Kip-  Seton-Thompson,  Scribner  &  Sons;  Puck 

ling,  Century  Company ;  Just  So  Stories,  of  Pook's  Hill,  Kipling,  Doubleday ,  Page ; 

Kipling,  Century  Company;  Rebecca  of  Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Ram,  DeMusset, 

Sunny   Brook   Farm,    K.    D.    Wiggin,  Harper;  King  Arthur  Stories  from  Mal- 

Houghton-Mifflin;  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  lory,    Stevens    and    Allen,    Houghton- 

F.  H.  Burnett,  Scribner  &  Sons;  Hans  Mifflin;  Rackety-Packetty-House,  Frances 

Brinker,  M.  M.  Dodge,  Scribner  &  Sons;  Hodgson  Burnett,  Century. 

POETRY  AND  STORIES 

I.  Poems  for  Memorizing.  ,      , .  .     ,  ,        . ,      „ 

poems  may  be  obtamed  from  the  office 

(Select  one  for  each  month)  of  the  supervisor. 

Note:  Upon  request,  copies  of  these         Autumn:  Down  to  Sleep,  H.  H.  Jack- 
son: Tks  Faery  Song,  Keats. 
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Winter:  Peboan,  the  Winter,  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha,  (The  White  Man's 
Foot,  Lines  1-99).  Christmas  Poem, 
Margaret  Deland,  Everywhere,  Every- 
where, Christmas  Tonight,  Phillips  Brooks. 

Spring:  March,  Bryant;  The  Song 
Sparrow,  Van  Dyke;  An  English  Apple 
Orchard  in  the  Spring,  Martin. 

Miscellaneous:  In  School  Days,  Whit- 
tier  (Retrospective);  The  Swimmin' 
Hole,  Riley  (Boy  nature);  A  Norse 
Lullaby,  Field;  A  Day,  Emily  Dickinson, 
(Sunrise  and  sunset) ;  The  King  of  Den- 
mark's Ride,  C.  E.  Norton  (Sad);  The 
Law  of  the  Jungle,  Kipling  (Ethical); 
Opportunity,  E.  R.  Sill  (Ethical);  Day- 
break, Longfellow;  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
(Ballad);  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Browning  (War  and  courage);  The  Wind 
and  the  Moon,  George  MacDonald 
(Humorous);  The  Donkey  and  the  Mock- 
ing Bird,  Bryant  (Humorous). 

Patriotic:  Columbia,  Miller;  Old  Glory, 
Riley;  Old  Ironsides,  Holmes;  Bannock- 
burn,  Scott. 

II.  Poems  to  be  Read  to  the  Class 
for  Discussion  and  Correlation 
Correlated  with  Industrial  Arts:  The 
Mystic  Weaver,  Anonymous;  Keramos, 
Longfellow;  Fust  and  His  Friends, 
Browning;  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  Long- 
fellow; Song  of  the  Shirt,  Hood;  The  Cry 
of  the  Children,  Mrs.  Browning;  The 
Weaver's  Dream,  Alice  Cary;  A  Handful 
of  Clay,  Van  Dyke. 

List  of  Stories 
(To  be  told  or  read  to  the  class) 
Ben   Hut,    Lew  Wallace    (Selected); 


The  Chariot  Race,  The  Circus.  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Washington  Irving;  Ichabod 
Crane,  Washington  Irving;  The  Ship- 
wreck, Sardinian  Drummer  Boy,  The 
Blood  of  Romagna,  From  the  Appennines 
to  the  Andes,  From  the  Heart  of  a  Boy,  by 
de  Amicis.  David  and  Goliath,  Bible; 
Jonathan  and  David,  TBibTe;  The  Siege, 
Scott's  I  vanhoe."  Christmas  Stories: 
First  Christmas  Tree,  Van  Dyke;  The 
Other  Wise  Man,  Van  Dyke;  The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,  Wiggin;  Ten  Short 
Stories,  Dickens,  A.  B.  Co.;  Red  Dog, 
Second  Jungle  Book,  Kipling;  The  Ship 
that  Found  Herself,  The  Day's  Work, 
Kipling;  The  Cat  Who  Walked  by  Himself, 
Just  So  Stories,  Kipling;  How  the  Elephant 
Got  His  Trunk,  Just  So  Stories,  Kipling; 
Rikki,  Tikki,  Tavi,  Jungle  Book,  Kipling; 
Billy  Beg  and  His  Bull;  The  Pacing  Mus- 
tang, E.  Seton  Thompson;  Uncle  Remus 
Stories,  (Several  to  be  selected.)  Harris; 
The  Doll's  Dressmaker,  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  Dickens;  Where  Love  is  There 
God  is  Also,  Master  and  Man,  Tolstoi, 
Everyman's;  Twenty-Three  Tales  from 
Tolstoi,  Everyman's,  Norse  Myths: 

The  following  stories  have  been  select- 
ed from  Stories  from  Northern  Myths 
by  Emilie  Kip  Baker:  How  All  Things 
Began;  Odin's  Search  for  Wisdom;  Gods 
and  Men;  Sif's  Golden  Hair  and  the  Mak- 
ing of  the  Hammer;  How  Thor  Went 
Fishing;  Idun's  Apples;  The  Wooing  of 
Gerd;  The  Stories  of  Balder;  The  Story  of 
Siegmund;  The  Vengeance  of  the  Volsungs; 
The  Magic  Sword;  The  Wooing  of  Brun- 
hilde;  The  Death  of  Siegfried;  The  Punish- 
ment of  Loki,  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods. 


SIXTH  GRADE 

/.  The  intermediate  and  grammar  grade  period  of  the  child's  development . 
In  each  of  these  nascent  periods  important  physical  and  mental  changes  are  occur- 
ring in  the  child.  During  the  intermediate  period  the  brain  assumes  its  normal  size, 
the  sensation-centers  are  knitted  together,  and  the  nerve-connections  increase  in 
number  and  function.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period,  it  is  characterized  by 
relatively  slow  growth,  and  yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  "excess"  energy.  The 
period  is  formative  in  the  sense  that  the  wandering,  involuntary,  passive  attention 
tends  to  give  way,  under  proper  guidance,  to  the  definite,  active,  voluntary  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  sense  that  moral  habits,  habits  of  honor,  and  those  referring  to  the 
commoner  virtues,  as  well  as  habits  of  study,  receive  an  impetus  or  trend  that  likely 
leads  to  their  fixation. 

77.  Characteristics  of  the  period. 

The  child  at  this  time  in  his  life,  has  great  powers  of  endurance.    It  is  the  time  for 
storing  reserve  energy.    Although  his  conduct  and  character  are  variable  and  in- 
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constant,  they  are  greatly  influenced  by  pressure.  In  referring  to  this  period,  Presi- 
dent Hall  says: 

Never  again  will  there  be  such  susceptibility  to  drill  and  discipline,  such  plasticity 
to  habituation,  or  such  ready  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  It  is  the  age  of  external 
and  mechanical  training.  Reading,  writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  musical 
technique,  foreign  tongues  and  their  pronunciation,  the  manipulation  of  numbers 
and  of  geometrical  elements,  and  many  kinds  of  skill,  have  now  their  golden  hour, 
and  if  it  passes  unimproved,  all  these  can  never  be  acquired  later  without  a  heavy 
handicap  of  disadvantage  and  loss.  The  method  should  be  mechanical,  repetitive, 
authoritative,  dogmatic.  The  automatic  powers  are  now  at  their  very  apex,  and 
they  can  do  and  bear  more  than  our  degenerate  pedagogy  knows  or  dreams  of. 

During  the  primary  grades,  imitation  and  example  are  prominent;  during  the  in- 
termediate grades,  authority  or  precept  are  prominent.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the 
material  given  the  child  is  or  must  be  intrinsically  uninteresting.  Quite  the  contrary 
is  true:  it  ought  to  be  all  the  more  interesting;  but  unless  the  child  finds  it  so,  he  must 
be  required  to  master  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  the  subject  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
interest.  When  he  has  no  will,  it  must  be  supplied  by  his  experienced  teacher  and 
parent. 

///.  Aims  in  training. 

As  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  our  experiences  function  as  habit,  we  readily 
recognize  the  extreme  importance  of  fully  utilizing  this  period.  The  mind  must  be 
stored  with  subject-matter,  although  the  memory  is  not  yet  highly  associative. 
Whatever  impressions  are  received  should  be  deepened  by  repetitions.  All  drill 
subjects  and  drill  phases  of  other  subjects  should  be  rendered  as  nearly  automatic  as 
possible.  The  mechanics  of  reading  begun  in  the  preceding  grades  must  now  be  made 
habitual.  The  child  must  now  acquire  the  dictionary  habit,  the  skills  used  in  ar- 
ticulation and  pronunciation,  the  proper  emotional  response  to  the  different  kinds  of 
reading  material ;  and  an  abundance  of  worthy  literary  selections  should  be  committed 

IV.  Physical  and  spiritual  changes. 

The  physical  disturbances  occurring  during  the  grammar  period  and  immediately 
following  it  are  shown  in  the  increase  in  size  and  in  height.  There  is  an  enlargement 
and  functioning  of  all  the  organs,  an  elongation  of  the  vocal  cord,  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  heart,  etc.  The  whole  system  is  undergoing  a  change.  Nervous  cen- 
ters, glands,  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles — everything  is  affected.  There  is 
an  influx  of  new  sensations — the  mind  fills  with  hopes,  dreams,  tempestuous  passions, 
and  new  ideas.  The  spirit  of  independence  is  germinating,  egoism  is  giving  way  to 
altruism,  social  impulses  are  becoming  dominant,  and  the  reasoning  powers  are 
coming  into  use.  The  very  worst  things  are  liable  to  happen  at  this  time  of  greatest 
of  dangers.  Ideals  are  now  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  they  may  be  either  high 
or  low. 

V.  Extent  and  character  of  reading. 

An  increased  interest  in  reading  is  characteristic  of  this  period.  The  first  impulse 
to  greater  interest  in  reading  comes  at  the  eighth  year;  it  increases  steadily  to  twelve 
years,  and  then  takes  a  rapid  rise  to  fourteen,  reaching  its  height  at  fifteen.  An  in- 
vestigation of  books  used  by  boys  shows  that  they  use  books  of  travel,  adventure,  and 
biography;  while  girls  prefer  fiction.  The  thirst  at  this  time  must  be  satisfied  and 
parents  and  teachers  can  well  afford  to  spend  much  time  and  thought  upon  the  selec- 
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tion  of  reading  material  for  so  important  a  period.  The  material  selected  should  pre- 
sent a  wholesome  phase  of  life,  should  be  good  literature,  and  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age  of  development  of  the  children. 

The  longer  and  more  complex  literary  master-pieces,  given  as  complete  selections, 
should  be  used  now  for  study.  The  time  has  come  when  much  home  study  and  col- 
lateral reading  may  be  required  and  when  children  may  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  read  along  lines  in  which  they  are  specially  interested. — Briggs  and  Coffman. 

Note:  Read  carefully,  "Suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  reading  and  literature  in 
the  grammar  grades,"  pp.  59-70. 

Text:  (Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty). 

The  following  order  of  use  of  basal  texts  for  the  grade  is  meant  in 
no  wise  to  be  arbitrary.  If  a  teacher  prefers  to  select  for  the  first 
reading  text  in  this  grade  either  of  the  texts  listed  or  a  set  of  books 
from  the  office  that  may  be  simpler  than  either  of  these,  she  is  free 
to  do  so.  But  since  Hiawatha  presents  greater  difficulties  than  eith- 
er of  the  other  texts  it  seems  advisable  that  she  should  not  undertake 
it  until  the  second  semester  of  the  year.  A  wise  teacher  will  "bait" 
the  reading  appetite  and  reading  effort  of  her  class  by  holding  out 
to  her  pupils  as  a  reward  for  achievement  the  reading  of  some  special 
book  as  soon  as  they  have  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  reading  stand- 
ard for  the  first  half-year's  work. 

1.  Maitland.    Heroes  of  Chivalry. 

2.  King  of  the  Golden  River.    Stepping  Stones  to  Literature.     Book  V. 

3.  Longfellow.    Hiawatha. 

4.  A  set  of  books  to  be  borrowed  from  the  office. 


King  of  the  Golden  River 

Ruskin 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know,  (Vol.  Ill) 

Kipling 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Little  Men 

Alcott 

Little,  Brown 

Little  Women 

Alcott 

Little,  Brown 

The  Bluebird 

Maeterlinck 

Silver,  Burdett 

Men  of  Old  Greece 

Hall 

Little,  Brown 

Lisbeth  Longfrock 

Anrudd 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Roof  and  Meadow 

Sharp 

Century  Co. 

Little  Lame  Prince 

Mulock 

Harper  Bros. 

Friday's  Child 

F.E.Crompton 

Dutton  Co. 

Time  Allotment:  50  min.  per  day. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  READING 

Such  a  list  of  books  must  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sixth 
grade  pupil  who  has  intellectual  tastes  beyond  his  years  and  also 
of  the  child  who  is  interested  only  in  the  simpler  stories.  This 
list  attempts  to  provide  for  all  ranges  of  literary  appreciation.  The 
teacher  is  at  liberty  to  discard  and  substitute. 

After  a  pupil  has  read  one  of  the  books  on  the  Home  and  School 
Extension  Reading  List,  he  must  hand  in  the  following  report, 
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filled  out  to  the  teacher's  satisfaction.    Ten  such  reports  for  the  year 
entitle  the  pupil  to  extra  credits  in  his  English  work. 


Title- 


-Author- 


REPORT  TO  BE  HANDED  IN 

— Publisher . 


2.  Classify  the  book  as: 

novel 

story  of  adventure 

3.  Characterize  it  as: 

humorous 
pathetic 
thrilling 
dry 

4.  Name  the  chief  characters  (not  more  than  five)  giving  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  each. 

5.  Where  is  the  scene  laid,  and  in  what  period  of  time? 

6.  Relate  the  incident  you  liked  best,  or  describe  the  most  vivid  scene  in  the  book. 

7.  Would  you  recommend  the  book  to  other  members  of  the  class?    Why? 


Extension  List 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan,  Ginn  and 
Company;  Red  Cap  Tales,  Crockett, 
Macmillan  Co. ;  A  Little  Book  of  Profitable 
Tales,  Field,  American  Book  Co. ;  A  ' 
Boy's  King  Arthur,  Lanier,  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  A  Boy's  Froissart,  Lanier, 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons:  The  Iliad,  Lang, 
Leaf  and  Meyer,  Macmillan  Co.;  Men  of 
Iron,  Pyle  &  Bros.;  Pice  tola,  Saintine, 
Burt's  Home  Library;  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Swift,  Macmillan  Co. ;  Two  Little  Savages, 
Seton-Thompson,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons; 
Jungle  Book,  Kipling,  Century  Co.; 
Second  Jungle  Book,  Kipling,  Century 
Co. ;  With  Spurs  of  Gold,  Kirk  and  Greene, 
Little  Brown;  Uncle  Remus,  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris,  Appleton  Co.;  The  Man  With- 
out a  Country,  E.  E.  Hale,  Little,  Brown; 
Hoosier  School  Boy,  Eggleston,  Scribner 
&  Sons;  Hoosier  School  Master,  Eggleston, 
Grossett  &  Dunlap  Co.;  Grandfather's 
Chair,  Hawthorne,  Crowell  Co. ;  Twenty- 
Three  Tales,  Tolstoi,  Everyman's  Lib- 
rary; Master  and  Man,  Tolstoi,  Every- 
man's Library;  Century  Historical  Read- 
ers, Century  Company:  Explorers  and 
Settlers;  The  Colonists  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, A  New  Nation;  The  Westward  Move- 


ment; The  Civil  War;  The  Progress  of  a 
United  People;  Stories  in  Stone  from  the 
Roman  Forum,  Lovell,  Macmillan  Co. ; 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Macaulay, 
"Ginn  &  Co.;  Undine,  de  la  Motte  Fou- 
que,  Crowell;  Westward  Ho ,  Chas. 
Kingsley,  Everyman's  Library;  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  World,  Francis 
Parkman,  Little,  Brown  Co.;  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,  Francis  Parkman,  Little 
Brown  Co. ;  Penrod,  Tarkington,  Double- 
day,  Page;  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,  Rice,  Century;  Strange  Stories  of 
Colonial  Days,  Harper  Bros.;  Strange 
Stories  of  the  Revolution,  Harper  Bros.; 
Strange  Stories  of  1812,  Harper  Bros.; 
Panama,  Past  and  Present,  Bishop, 
Century  Co. ;  Careers  of  Danger  and  Dar- 
ing, Moffet,  Century  Co. ;  Peter  Pan,  Bar- 
rie,  Scribner;  The  Bluebird,  Maeterlinck, 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  The  Piper, 
Peabody,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. ;  Stories 
of  the  English,  Warren,  D.  C.  Heath  Co. ; 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Longfellow, 
Crowell  Co.;  Men  of_Old  Greece,  Hall, 
Little,  Brown  "Ca;  Fanciful  Tales, 
Stockton,  Scribner  &  Sons;  Little  Smoke, 
Stoddard. 


POETRY 


I.  Poems  for  Memorizing 
(Select  one  for  each  month) 

Note:  Upon  request,  copies  of  the 
poems  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of 
the  supervisor. 

Autumn:  Hunting  Song,  Scott;  Autumn 
Woods,  Bryant. 

Winter:  Christmas  from  Marmion, 
Introduction  to  Canto  VI,  Lines  1-85, 
Scott. 

Spring:  April,  Emily  Dickinson;  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Browning;  Daffo- 


dils, Wordsworth;  To  a  Water  Fowl, 
Bryant;  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,  Lanier. 

Miscellaneous:  My  Tenants,  H.  H. 
Jackson;  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  Hunt; 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  Tennyson; 
Lochinvar,  Scott;  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Browning;  My  Lost  Youth, 
Longfellow. 

Patriotic:  Boston  Hymn,  Emerson; 
Breathes  There  a  Man,  Scott;  Dear  Land 
of  All  My  Love,  Lanier;  The  Peace  Pipe, 
Hiawatha,  Longfellow. 
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II.  Poems  to  be  Read  to  the  Class  Hits,  Macaulay;  The  Revenge,  Tennyson; 

and  Discussed  in  Connection  with  Fidelity,  Wordsworth;  Song  of  My  Life, 

History,  Literature,  Ethics,  Geog-  Mackay;   In  the  Doorway,   Browning; 

raphy  Art  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish   (Selected 

'  parts),  Longfellow;  Gunga  Din,  Kipling; 

Charlemagne,    (Tales   of   a    Wayside  The  Canadian  Boat  Song,  Moore;  The 

Inn),  Longfellow;  Angel  of  Buena  Vista,  Angler's  Reveille,  Van  Dyke.    In  con- 

Whittier;  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  Brown-  nection    with    Maitland's    Heroes    of 

ing;   The  House  Beautiful,   Stevenson;  Chivalry,  read  one  or  more  selections 

The  Legend  Beautiful,  Longfellow;  Hora-  from  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

/.  Physical  and  spiritual  changes  in  the  child's  development. 

The  physical  disturbances  occurring  during  the  grammar  period  and  immediately 
following  it  are  shown  in  the  increase  in  size  and  in  height.  There  is  an  enlargement 
and  functioning  of  all  the  organs,  an  elongation  of  the  vocal  cord,  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  heart,  etc.  The  whole  system  is  undergoing  a  change.  Nervous  centers, 
glands,  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles — everything  is  affected.  There  is  an  in- 
flux of  new  sensations — the  mind  fills  with  hopes,  dreams,  tempestuous  passions, 
and  new  ideas.  The  spirit  of  independence  is  germinating,  egoism  is  giving  way  to 
altruism,  social  impulses  are  becoming  dominant,  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  com- 
ing into  use.  The  very  worst  things  are  liable  to  happen  at  this  time  of  greatest  of 
dangers.  Ideals  are  now  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  they  may  be  either  high 
or  low. 

77.  Extent  and  character  of  reading. 

An  increased  interest  in  reading  is  characteristic  of  this  period.  The  first  impulse 
to  greater  interest  in  reading  comes  at  the  eighth  year;  it  increases  steadily  to  twelve 
years,  and  then  takes  a  rapid  rise  to  fourteen,  reaching  its  height  at  fifteen.  An  in- 
vestigation of  books  used  by  boys  shows  that  they  use  books  of  travel,  adventure,  and 
biography;  while  girls  prefer  fiction.  The  thirst  at  this  time  must  be  satisfied  and 
parents  and  teachers  can  well  afford  to  spend  much  time  and  thought  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  reading  material  for  so  important  a  period.  The  material  selected  should 
present  a  wholesome  phase  of  life,  should  be  good  literature,  and  should  be  adapted  to 
the  age  of  development  of  the  children. 

The  longer  and  more  complex  literary  master-pieces,  given  as  complete  selections, 
should  be  used  now  for  study.  The  time  has  come  when  much  home  study  and  col- 
lateral reading  may  be  required  and  when  children  may  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  read  along  lines  in  which  they  are  specially  interested. — (Briggs  and  Coffman.) 

Note:  Read  carefully  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Literature  in 
the  Grammar  Grades,"  pp.  59-70. 

Texts : 

1.  Longfellow.    Evangeline. 

2.  Whittier.    Snowbound.    (Seasonal.) 

3.  Stevenson.    Treasure  Island. 

4.  Set  of  books  to  be  borrowed  from  the  office. 

Strange  Stories  of  the  Revolution  Harper  Bros. 

The  Oregon  Trail  Parkman  Little  Brown 
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Stories  of  1812 

Harper  Bros. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country 

Hale 

Little,  Brown 

Stories  of  the  Great  West 

Roosevelt 

Century  Co. 

Strange  Stories  from  English  History 

Warren 

D.  C.  Heath 

Story  of  the  Map  of  Europe 

Benezet 

Scott,  Foresman  Co 

The Spy 

Cooper 

Crowell 

Kidnapped 

Stevenson 

Scribner's  Sons 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  READING 
Such  a  list  of  books  must  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  seventh 
grade  child  who  has  intellectual  tastes  beyond  his  years  and  also  of 
the  child  who  is  interested  only  in  the  simpler  stories.  This  list 
attempts  to  provide  for  all  ranges  of  literary  appreciation.  The  teach- 
er is  at  liberty  to  discard  and  substitute. 

After  a  pupil  has  read  one  of  the  books  on  the  Home  and  School 
Extension  Reading  List,  he  must  hand  in  the  following  report,  filled 
out  to  the  teacher's  satisfaction.  Ten  such  reports  for  one  year  en- 
title the  pupil  to  extra  credits  in  his  English  work. 


1.  Title- 


-Author- 


REPORT  TO  BE  HANDED  IN 

—Publisher 


2.  Classify  the  book  as: 

novel 

story  of  adventure 

3.  Characterize  it  as: 

humorous 
pathetic 
thrilling 
dry 

4.  Name  the  chief  characters  (not  more  than  five),  giving  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  each. 

5.  Where  is  the  scene  laid,  and  in  what  period  of  time? 

6.  Relate  the  incident  you  liked  best,  or  describe  the  most  vivid  scene  in  the  book. 

7.  Would  you  recommend  the  book  to  other  members  of  the  class?    Why? 


Extension  List 
The  Day's  Work  (Selected  Stories), 
Kipling,  Doubleday,  Page;  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,  Hawthorne,  Every- 
man's Library;  Uarda,  Ebers,  Burt; 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  Thompson, 
Grossett  &  Dunlap;  The  Crisis,  Churchill, 
Grossett  &  Dunlap;  Hugh  Wynne, 
Mitchell,  Century  Co.;  The  Reds  of  the 
Midi,  Felix  Gras,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
Huckleberry  Finn,  Clemens,  Harper  & 
Bro.;  Tom  Sawyer,  Clemens,  Harper  & 
Bro. ;  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Cooper, 
Crowell;  The  Deer  slayer,  Cooper,  Crowell; 
The  Spy,  Cooper,  Crowell;  David  Cop- 
per field,  Dickens,  Dutton;  Oliver  Twist, 
Dickens,  Dutton;  Pickwick  Papers, 
Dickens,  Dutton;  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
Dickens,  Dutton;  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
Dickens,  Dutton;  The  Man  Without  a 
Country,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays, 


Hughes,  Macmillan  Co.;  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby,  Hughes,  Macmillan  Co.;  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  Hughes,  Macmillan 
Co.;  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Wasn- 
ington  Irving,  Burt;  Ramona,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
The  Oregon  Trail,  Parkman,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. ;  Plutarch's  Lives,  Plutarch, 
Ginn  &  Co.;  Scottish  Chiefs,  Porter, 
Burt;  TJiaddeus  of  Warsaw,  Porter, 
Burt;  Winning  of  the  West,  Roosevelt, 
Burt;  Men  of  Iron,  Pyle,  Harper  & 
Bro.;  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World,  Parkman,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  Parkman,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  Kenilworth,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Rob  Roy,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Kidnapped, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons;  Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift,  Macmillan 
Co.;  Penrod,  Tarkington,  Doubleday, 
Page  Co.;  Mrs.   Wiggs  of  tlie  Cabbage 
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Patch,  Rice,  Century  Co.;  Story  of  My 
Life,  Helen  Keller,  Doubleday,  Page  Co. ; 
Helen's  Babies,  Habberton,  Caldwell; 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Johnston,  Holt  & 
Co.;  How  Two  Boys  Made  Their  Own 
Electrical  Apparatus,  T.  M.  St.  John, 
Twenty-Three  Tales,  Tolstoi,  Every- 
man's Library;  Women  in  the  Mak- 
ing of  America,  Addington  Bruce, 
Moffatt,  Yard;  Panama,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, Bishop,  Century  Co.;  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  Lamb,  Everyman's  Lib- 
rary; Anne  of  Green  Gables,  Montgomery, 
Page  Co.;  Freckles,  Porter,  Doubleday, 


Page;  Ben  Hur,  Wallace,  Harper;  Egyp- 
tian Princess,  Ebers,  Crowell;  William 
Tell,  Schiller,  McKay;  Undine,  Fouquet, 
Crowell;  Cranford,  Gaskell,  Crowell; 
Queechy,  Warner,  Burt;  Kenilworth, 
Scott,  Everyman's  Library;  Guy  Man- 
ner ing,  Scott,  Everyman's  Library; 
The  Water  Witch,  Scott,  Everyman's 
Library;  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  Eg- 
gleston,  Scribner  &  Sons;  The  Hoosier 
Schoolboy,  Eggleston,  Grossett;  Call  of 
the  Wild,  London,  Macmillan;  Captains 
Courageous,  Kipling,  Century;  The  Secret 
Garden,  F.  H.  Burnett. 


POETRY 


I.  Poems  for  Memorizing 


Select  one  for  each  month 

Note:  Upon  request,  copies  of  these 
poems  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of 
the  supervisor. 

Autumn:  Autumn  Trees,  R.  W.  Gilder; 
Tampa  Robins,  Lanier. 

Winter:  The  Chambered  Nautilus, 
Holmes;  Christmas  from  Marmion  (Lines 
86-122,  Introduction  to  Canto  VI  in 
continuation  of  the  Christmas  selection 
memorized  in  the  6th  grade).  Winter, 
(Sir  Launfal),  Lowell. 

Spring:  Voice  of  Spring,  Hemans; 
Going  a  Maying,  Herrick;  June,  (Sir 
Launfal,)  Lowell. 

Miscellaneous:  Annabel  Lee,  Poe;  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Selections),  Scott; 
Rosabel,  Canto  6,  Verses  2, 3;  Bugle  Song, 
Tennyson;  Marmion  (Selections),  Scott; 
Canto  I,  Lines  126-165;  Canto  I,  Lines  58- 
92;  Canto  II,  Introduction,  Lines  134-145; 
Canto  III,  Lines  43-79;  Gradatim,  J.  G. 
Holland;  Santa  Filomena,  Longfellow. 


Patriotic:  Building  of  the  Ship  (Last 
22  lines,  beginning  Thou  too,  sail  on) , 
Home  Sweet  Home,  Paine. 

II.  Poems  to  be  Read  to  and  Dis- 
cussed by  the  Class  in  Connection 
with  History,  Literature,  Geog- 
raphy, Ethics,  Art 
Warren's  Address  to  Souliers,  Pierpont ; 
Sands  O'Dee,  Kingsley;  Pied  Piper, 
Browning;  Destruction  of  Sennacherib, 
Byron;  Jock  O'Hazeldine,  Scott;  Song 
of  Marion's  Men,  Bryant;  Ballad  of  East 
and  West,  Kipling;  Building  of  the  Ship, 
(Entire  Poem);  A  Song  of  England, 
Alfred  Noyes;  For  a'  That,  Burns; 
Halloween,  Burns;  Transformation,  Van 
Dyke;  Herve'  Riel,  Browning;  Ahab 
Mohammed,  J.  M.  Legare;  One  Hoss 
Shay,  Holmes;  Grandmother's  Story  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Holmes;  Concord  Hymn, 
Emerson;  Boston  Hymn,  Emerson;  Re- 
venge of  Hamish,  Lanier;  John  Gilpin's 
Ride,  Cowper;  The  Bells,  Poe;  William 
Tell,  Schiller  (Selected  Parts). 


EIGHTH  GRADE 

/.  Physical  and  spiritual  changes  in  the  child's  development. 

The  physical  disturbances  occurring  during  the  grammar  period  and  immediately 
following  it  are  shown  in  the  increase  in  size  and  in  height.  There  is  an  enlargement 
and  functioning  of  all  the  organs,  an  elongation  of  the  vocal  cord,  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  heart,  etc.  The  whole  system  is  undergoing  a  change.  Nervous  centers, 
glands,  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles — everything  is  affected.  There  is  an 
influx  of  new  sensations — the  mind  fills  with  hopes,  dreams,  tempestuous  passions, 
and  new  ideas.  The  spirit  of  independence  is  germinating,  egoism  is  giving  way  to 
altruism,  social  impulses  are  becoming  dominant,  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  com- 
ing into  use.  The  very  worst  things  are  liable  to  happen  at  this  time  of  greatest  of 
dangers.  Ideals  are  now  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  they  may  be  either  high  or  low. 

//".  Extent  and  character  of  reading. 

An  increased  interest  in  reading  is  characteristic  of  this  period.  The  first  impulse 
to  greater  interest  in  reading  comes  at  the  eighth  year;  it  increases  steadily  to  twelve 
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years,  and  then  takes  a  rapid  rise  to  fourteen,  reaching  its  height  at  fifteen.  An  in- 
vestigation of  books  used  by  boys  shows  that  they  use  books  of  travel,  adventure,  and 
biography;  while  girls  prefer  fiction.  The  thirst  at  this  time  must  be  satisfied  and 
parents  and  teachers  can  well  afford  to  spend  much  time  and  thought  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  reading  material  for  so  important  a  period.  The  material  selected  should 
present  a  wholesome  phase  of  life,  should  be  good  literature,  and  should  be  adapted 
to  the  age  of  development  of  the  children. 

The  longer  and  more  complex  literary  master-pieces,  given  as  complete  selections, 
should  be  used  now  for  study.  The  time  has  come  when  much  home  study  and  col- 
lateral reading  may  be  required  and  when  children  may  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  read  along  lines  in  which  they  are  specially  interested. — (Briggs  and  Coffman.) 

Note:  Read  carefully  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Read- 
ing and  Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades,"  pp.  59-70. 
Time  Allotment:  150  min.  per  week. 

Texts: 

1.  Scott.    Ivanhoe. 

2.  Shakespeare.    As  You  Like  It. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Iulius  Caeser. 
(Study  only  one  drama  a  year.) 

3.  Eliot.    Silas  Marner. 

4.  Set  of  books  to  be  borrowed  from  the  office.    (See  list  for  Seventh  Grade.) 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  READING 
Such  a  list  of  books  must  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
eighth  grade  child  who  has  intellectual  tastes  beyond  his  years  and 
also  of  the  child  who  is  interested  only  in  the  simpler  stories  This 
list  attempts  to  provide  for  all  ranges  of  literary  appreciation.  The 
teacher  is  at  liberty  to  discard  and  to  substitute. 

After  a  pupil  has  read  one  of  the  books  on  the  Home  and  School 
Extension  Reading  List,  he  must  hand  in  the  following  report, 
filled  out  to  the  teacher's  satisfaction.  Ten  such  reports  for  the 
year  will  entitle  the  pupil  to  extra  credits  in  his  English  work. 

REPORT  TO  BE  HANDED  IN 

1.  Title Author Publisher 

2.  Classify  the  book  as: 

novel 

story  of  adventure 

3.  Characterize  it  as: 

humorous 
pathetic 
thrilling 
dry 

4.  Name  the  chief  characters  (not  more  than  five  giving  the  most  prominent  char- 
acteristics of  each. 
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5.  Where  is  the  scene  laid,  and  in  what  period  of  time? 

6.  Relate  the  incident  you  liked  best,  or  describe  the  most  vivid  scene  in  the  book. 

7.  Would  you  recommend  the  book  to  other  members  of  the  class?    Why? 


Extension  List 
The  Reds  of  the  Midi,  Felix  Gras,  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.;  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
Cooper,  Crowell;  The  Deer  slayer,  Cooper, 
Crowell;  The  Spy,  Cooper,  Crowell; 
David  Copper  field,  Dickens,  Dutton; 
Oliver  Twist,  Dickens,  Dutton;  Pickwick 
Papers,  Dickens,  Dutton;  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  Dickens,  Dutton;  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  Dickens,  Dutton;  Winning  of  the 
West,  Roosevelt;  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days, Hughes,  Macmillan  Co.;  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,  Hughes,  Macmillan  Co.; 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  Hughes,  Mac- 
millan Co. ;  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
Irving,  Washington,  Burt;  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw,  Porter,  Burt;  Ramona,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
The  Oregon  Trail,  Parkman,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  Scottish  Chiefs,  Porter, 
Burt;  Kenilworth,  Scott,  Sir  Walter, 
Ginn  &  Co.;  Rob  Roy,  Scott,  Sir  Walter, 
Ginn  &  Co.;  Story  of  My  Life,  Keller, 
Helen,  Doubleday,  Page;  Helen's  Babies, 


Habberton,  John  Caldwell;  Napoleon 
Boneparte,  Johnston,  Holt;  The  Day's 
Work,  Kipling,  Doubleday,  Page;  Twenty 
Three  Tales,  Tolstoi,  Everyman's  Lib- 
rary; Uarda,  Ebers,  Burt;  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Dickens,  Burt;  The  Jessamy 
Bride,  Moore,  Frankfort,  Grossett;  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Twain, 
Mark,  Harper;  Women  in  the  Making  of 
America,  Addington  Bruce,  Moffat, 
Yard;  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
Hawthorne,  Burt;  The  Marble  Faun, 
Hawthorne,  Burt;  The  Madness  of  Philip, 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  Doubleday, 
Page;  Emmy  Lou,  Mason,  Grossett; 
The  Story  of  Tonty,  Catherwood,  Mc- 
Clurg;  Mistress  Brent,  Thurston,  Little, 
Brown;  Huckleberry  Finn,  Twain,  Mark, 
Harper;  Tom  Sawyer,  Twain,  Mark, 
Harper;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan. 
Burt;  Red  Cap  Tales,  Crockett,  Macmil- 
lan; The  Gold  Bug,  Poe,  Burt;  The  Story 
of  Ab,  Waterloo,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


POETRY  AND  PROSE  FOR  MEMORIZING 


I.  Poems  and  Prose  for  Memorizing 
(Choose  one  selection  for  each  month): 

Note:  Upon  request  copies  of  these 
selections  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of 
the  supervisor. 

Autumn:  To  Autumn,  Keats;  Autumn, 
Hood. 

Winter:  Christmas  Sermon,  Stevenson; 
Barnacles,  (A  New  Year's  Poem,)  Lanier; 
Death  of  Old  Year,  Tennyson. 

Spring:  Mocking  Bird,  Whittier; 
Marshes  of  Glynn,  Lanier;  Rhodora, 
Emerson. 

Miscellaneous:  Laugh  and  be  Merry, 
John  Masefield;  There  was  a  Boy, 
Wordsworth;  Hope  Springs  Eternal, 
Pope;  Lady  Claire,  Tennyson;  Longing, 
Lowell;  The  Courtin,  Lowell;  King 
Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,  Tennyson ; 
The  Days  that  are  Gone,  Mackay;  Sir 
Galahad,  Tennyson;  Ballad  of  Trees  and 
the  Master,  Lanier;  Annabel  Lee,  Poe; 
Sermon  of  Sir  Francis,  Longfellow; 
Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  Byron;  For  a' 
That,  Burns;  The  Heritage,  Lowell; 
My  Trust,  Whittier;  Crossing  the  Bar, 
Tennyson;  Telling  the  Bees,  Whittier. 

Patriotic:  Captain,  My  Captain,  Whit- 
man; Vital  Lampada,  Newbolt;  The 
Flower  of  Libert y,  Holmes;  Love  of  Coun- 
try, Montgomery. 


Prose  Selections  (Selected  parts) :  Lin- 
coln's _  Gettysburg  Address;  Birthday  of 
Washington,  Rufus  Choate;  Webster's 
Speech  on  Secession;  Hayne's  Reply  to 
Webster;  Utility  of  the  Beautiful,  Ruskin; 
My  Symphony,  Channing;  Peace  Congress 
of  the  Union,  Edward  Everett;  Nobility 
of  Labor,  Orville  Dewey;  Resistance  of 
British  Aggression,  Patrick  Henry;  Foot- 
path to  Peace,  Van  Dyke;  Eldorado, 
Stevenson;  Christmas  Sermon,  Steven- 
son. 

II.  Poems  to  be  Read  and  Discussed 
by  the  Class  in  Connection  with 
History,  Literature,  Geography, 
Ethics,  Art: — 

Ballad  of  East  and  West,  Kipling;  The 
Raven,  Poe;  Skeleton  in  Armor,  Long- 
fellow; Lotus  Eaters,  Tennyson;  To  a 
Highland  Girl,  Wordsworth;  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  Arnold;  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
Burns;  Rhoecus,  Lowell;  The  Forsaken 
Merman,  Arnold;  Hohenlinden,  Campbell ; 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Campbell;  Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter,  Campbell;  The  Heathen 
Chinee,  Bret  Harte;  Forty  Singing  Sea- 
men, Noyes;  Lyrics  from  The  Princess, 
Tennyson: — Sweet  and  Low,  Blow  Bugle, 
0  Swallow,  Swallow,  Flying  South,  Home 
They  Brought  Her  Warrior  Dead. 
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It  is  desirable  to  acquire  skill  in  the  ability  to  express  ideas  ade- 
quately in  effective  words  and  the  chief  agency  in  securing  such  mas- 
tery is  the  school.  The  work  in  social  relations,  in  nature,  and  lit- 
erature furnish  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  an  abundance  of 
ideas,  and  the  most  effective  tool  for  their  transference  is  the  mother 
tongue  aided  by  the  various  expressive  activities,  drawing,  music, 
rhythmic  plays,  and  games.  "All  effort  toward  expression  is,  in  a 
broad  sense,  composition.  Hence  the  term  includes  the  fragmentary 
and  informal  expressions  heard  throughout  a  school-day,  as  well  as 
the  more  complete  treatment  of  a  topic.  Oral  composition  deserves 
more  attention  than  written  and  should  be  measured  by  standards 
equally  high.  Neither  oral  nor  written  language  should  lag  behind 
the  child's  needs  and  at  all  times  should  contribute  to  his  intel- 
lectual growth." 

L  Aims: 

1.  It  is  of  first  importance  .  .  .  "to  make  the  free  expression 
of  ideas  a  pleasure  to  the  children,"  since  self-expression  through 
some  form  of  activity  is  the  natural  outlet  of  energy. 

2.  Intelligent  work  depends  upon  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
intimate  relationship  of  language  and  ideas.  Recognition  of  the 
thought  process  demands  development  of  ideas  and  orderly  habits  of 
thinking;  recognition  of  the  language  process  demands  that  ease,  ac- 
curacy, and  adequacy  of  expression  shall  be  secured  through  the 
correct  and  effective  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

3.  Training  in  the  habit  of  thinking  is  important. 

"The  habit  of  thinking  is  worth  a  thousand  thoughts."  The  little 
child's  speech  is  halting  and  stumbling,  often  because  he  does  not 
yet  know  how  to  handle  the  tools  by  which  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. It  may  also  be  because  the  thought  has  not  been  clearly  com- 
prehended. Sometimes  the  attempt  to  express  the  idea  helps  to 
clear  up  the  muddy  thinking  that  lies  behind  it,  therefore,  two  dis- 
tinct facts  are  to  be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  that  clear  thinking  is  an  aid  to 

*Considerable  material  and  many  of  the  ideas  in  this  section  have  been  drawn 
from  The  Elementary  Course  in  English  by  Professor  James  Fleming  Hosic,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English,  Chicago  Normal  College.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
all  quoted  material  in  the  outline  for  Grades  I  to  IV  has  been  taken  from  Professor 
Hosic's  Count, 

(83) 
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definite  expression,  and  (2)  that  attempts  at  expression  tend  to  clear 
thinking.    One  aids  and  abets  the  other. 

4.  It  is  essential  that  the  child  be  helped  to  overcome  his  special 
faults.  He  must  have  a  vocabulary  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the 
demands  of  everyday  life.  To  speak  correctly  he  must  be  trained 
not  only  in  grammatical  usage,  but  also  to  recognize  the  finer  dis- 
tinctions which  literature  unconsciously  conveys. 

Certain  principles  contributing  to  successful  attainment  of  results 
should  be  clearly  defined: 

1.  "Language  development  is  specific  and  individual,  and  exer- 
cises should  arise  out  of  typical  and  natural  situations  in  answer  to 
a  felt  need"  recognized  by  the  children  as  worth  while.  Making 
rational  use  of  the  instincts  of  imagination,  curiosity,  competition, 
and  collection,  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  can,  for  the  most 
part,  be  kept  joyous,  spontaneous,  and  sincere — all  elements  neces- 
sary to  success. 

2.  "Language  is  learned  largely  by  unconscious  imitation."  The 
child  absorbs  from  all  about  him — his  home,  his  classmates,  his  books. 
"The  strongest  school  influence  is  that  of  the  group  to  which  the 
child  belongs.  The  teacher's  task  is  largely  concerned  in  helping  the 
children  to  train  each  other."  The  teacher  sets  the  ideal  of  correct 
expression  through  her  own  use  of  English,  through  corrections 
of  errors,  through  literature  which  aids  in  lifting  language  above 
the  colloquial  level. 

3.  "Practice  in  correct  usage  is  the  only  means  by  which  correct 
habits  are  formed."  "Habits  of  order  and  construction  are  gained 
largely  by  the  teacher's  presentation,  questions,  and  directions." 

4.  "The  use  of  good  English  is  a  habit,"  and  is  secured  only  by 
intelligent,  eager,  long-continued  practice  under  guidance  and  criti- 
cism. "The  combined  influence  of  the  home  and  community  often 
exceeds  that  of  the  school"  and  is  often  detrimental  to  growth.  Poor 
English  habits  established  at  an  early  age  can  be  overcome  only  by 
persistent  effort  in  establishing  right  reactions  within  simple  limits, 
and  creating  a  desire  to  attain  a  worthy  ideal. 

5.  "Language  is  made  up  of  forms,"  and  some  study  of  form  in 
relation  to  the  thought  expressed  is  educative.  Facts  and  princi- 
ples of  composition  should  be  taught  through  use  and  when  they  are 
needed  for  use.  There  should  be  simple  discussion  when  need 
arises,  and  as  the  child  advances  through  the  grades,  he  should  be 
trained  to  make  simple  generalizations,  applying  the  points  of 
technique  covered  in  the  discussion.  Knowledge  once  gained 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 
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6.  Sincerity  is  essential.  Originality  springs  from  first-hand 
observations  and  imagination  under  careful  guidance.  Three  points 
are  worthy  of  consideration:  first,  truthfulness;  second,  correctness; 
third,  artistic  form. 

7.  Motives  for  expression  should  be  provided,  for  children  are  in- 
terested in  self-expression  tending  to  intellectual  growth  only  when 
the  purpose  for  its  creation  seems  adequate.  These  may  be  included 
under  two  heads: 

(a)  a  desire  to  give  pleasure  and  profit  to  others. 

(b)  the  pleasure  which  creation  for  its  own  sake  brings. 

8.  More  perhaps  than  in  any  other  subject,  training  in  English  is 
dependent  upon  the  whole  life  and  atmosphere  of  the  school,  upon 
clearly  recognizing  the  fact  that  every  exercise  is  an  exercise  in  Eng- 
lish; dependent,  too,  upon  the  teacher's  personality,  upon  her  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  child-nature,  upon  her  full  realization  of 
the  fact  that  imitation  and  habit  are  of  prime  importance  and  that 
every  hour  of  school  life  modifies  the  ideals  of  spoken  and  written 
English  of  children. 

II.  Materials  and  method: 
Sources  of  material : 

(1)  Children's  experiences,  at  home  and  at  school,  because  of  real 
and  absorbing  interest  to  them. 

(2)  The  observations  and  experiences  of  others  recorded  in  books, 
supplementing  children's  experiences. 

(3)  Stories  and  poems  in  literature. 

(4)  Events  in  history  and  geography,  the  selection  and  treatment 
being  determined  by  the  age  and  interests  of  children. 

(5)  Pictures. 
Types  of  expression: 

(1)  Conversation.  Informal  discussions  of  children's  experiences 
at  home  and  at  school. 

(2)  The  recitation,  including  the  summaries  of  lessons. 

(3)  Original  compositions. 

(4)  Story  telling  and  recitation  of  poems  memorized.  Strictly 
speaking  these  belong  to  literature,  but  since  they  are  a  form  of 
expression  may  be  included  here. 

(5)  Dramatization. 
Technique: 

As  children  talk  or  write,  criticism  of  oral  and  written  language  is 
given  to  the  individual  and  to  the  group.  Drill  should  be  given  in 
the  correction  of  errors  through  the  medium  of  games,  and  simple 
exercises  closely  related  to  the  difficulty  discovered  in  individual 
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compositions.  Punctuation,  spelling,  and  other  elements  of  tech- 
nique should  be  emphasized  according  to  the  children's  ability  to 
comprehend  their  use. 

ORAL  COMPOSITION 

For  the  reason  that  we  make  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  speech 
more  than  in  writing  and  because  an  individual's  degree  of  education 
and  culture  is  judged  by  his  speech  more  often  than  in  any  other  way 
it  is  essential  that  spoken  English  in  oral  composition  be  emphasized. 

Oral  composition  has  many  recognized  values.  It  conduces  to 
clear  thinking  and  fluency  of  speech.  It  necessitates  an  increase  in 
the  vocabulary,  and  gives  the  individual  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
make  his  thoughts  known.  It  is  the  common  medium  of  expression 
in  practical  use  in  everyday  life,  in  social  and  business  intercourse. 
None  of  us  leads  a  Robinson  Crusoe  existence.  And  have  we  not 
heard  again  and  again  that  social  and  business  success  depends  upon 
one's  ability  to  talk  well?  Who  has  not  envied  the  person  who  has 
the  gift  to  express  himself  well  at  a  moment's  notice?  To  talk  well  on 
one's  feetis  no  idle  accomplishment.  Written  English  is  applied  by 
most  of  us  in  the  occasional  letter,  whereas  we  speak  a  hundred 
times  for  every  time  we  write,  yet  our  practice  has  been  to  make 
use  of  oral  work  much  as  a  hasty,  ill-prepared,  short-cut  step  to 
written  work,  which  has  always  seemed  more  important,  because 
more  tangible.  Systematic,  intelligent,  persistent  means  should  be 
used  to  train  children  in  good  oral  English  habits. 

Specifically  our  aim  is  to  train  children  to  talk  correctly,  fluently 
r^and  agreeably.  The  child  learns  to  talk  correctly  by  talking  cor- 
^  rectly  under  careful  direction,  as  he  learns  to  read  by  reading,  to 
walk  by  walking,  and  to  write  by  writing.  The  school  is  the  labora- 
tory in  which  experiments  are  made  and  while  often  the  good  work  of 
the  laboratory  is  checked  by  undue  influences  from  the  outside,  it  is 
effective  in  establishing  workable  ideals  through  practice  rather  than 
precept.  Children  talk  when  they  have  something  to  say,  something 
to  communicate  to  others  that  seems  to  them  worth  while,  when  the 
social  situation  is  maintained;  in  short:  something  to  say,  a  motive 
for  saying  it,  and  some  interested  listener.  The  teacher  should 
insist  that  each  child  shall  stand  erect,  in  natural  position,  using 
•  dramatic  or  graphic  expression  if  necessary  to  make  the  point  more 
effective.  The  child  should  face  the  class  audience  for  whom  the 
contribution  is  intended.  The  inspiration  of  an  audience  is  essential 
to  success,  and  the  child  should  be  trained  to  realize  that  the  audience 
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situation  involves  two  factors — the  speaker  and  the  listener.  An 
attentive  listener  is  important  as  well  as  an  interesting,  forceful 
speaker. 

Conversations — Activities  by  which  the  school  may  provide 
for  training  in  expression. 

Class  room  conversations  are  based  upon  the  varying  interests  of 
children;  observations  of  life  about  them,  experiences,  personal  and 
vicarious,  which,  in  terms  of  the  school  curriculum,  may  be  geo- 
graphy, history,  nature,  industrial  arts,  or  literature.  These  may  be 
stories  of  pets  and  playthings,  or  other  narratives  of  incidents,  real 
and  imaginative.  The  first  oral  compositions  are  class  efforts,  each 
pupil  contributing  to  the  whole.  An  oral  summary  of  the  whole 
unit  is  then  given  by  two  or  more  children  and  a  record  made  by 
the  teacher  as  the  pupils  talk.  This  record  may  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  of  correctness  in  technique,  or  as  a  reading  lesson. 

With  very  little  children,  the  record  may  result  in  a  single  com- 
plete sentence,  in  response  to  a  teacher's  question,  gradually  increas- 
ing to  several  simple  coherent  sentences  and  representing  a  sequence 
of  thought.  The  first  duty  is  to  take  the  child  where  he  is,  to  make 
use  of  his  interests,  and  to  encourage  him  to  express  these  interests. 
These  interests  may  be  enlarged  by  increasing  the  experience  through 
observation,  and  through  reading  and  literature. 

Time  should  not  be  wasted  upon  aimless,  haphazard  talk.  The 
channels  of  conversation  should,  even  with  little  children,  be  deter- 
mined or  guided  by  the  teacher,  but  the  stream  of  thought  should 
flow  unimpeded  by  too  much  criticism.  The  wise  teacher  guards 
against  too  much  repression,  neither  does  she  permit  freedom  to 
degenerate  into  slovenly  expression,  indistinct  utterance,  and  un- 
interesting detail.  There  is  attempt  at  organization  through  a 
definite  plan,  worked  out  by  both  teacher  and  children. 

Some  such  plan  as  follows  is  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher  who  holds 
the  oral  composition  in  respect  equal  with  the  written: 

1.  Get  the  pupils  to  talk  freely  while  standing,  before  making  any 
attempt  at  correct  or  formal  instruction. 

2.  Teach  the  pupils  how  to  introduce  a  story  in  a  way  that  will 
arouse  interest,  curiosity,  and  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
This  will  eliminate  the  mechanical  device  for  securing  a  good  intro- 
duction by  including  in  the  opening  sentence  some  "hint"  of  the 
time,  place,  characters,  and  the  plot. 

3.  Train  the  pupils  to  group  their  thoughts  around  a  single  phase 
of  a  subject  in  order  that  the  theme,  if  it  can  be  called  by  so  dignified 
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a  name,  may  have  unity.    This  is  what  Sheridan  in  Speaking  and 
Writing  English  calls  the  "single  phase  idea." 

4.  Teach  the  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  in  natural  sequence. 

5.  Teach  the  pupils  to  close  their  themes  when  they  have  finished 
what  they  had  to  say  on  the  topic  making  the  ending  such  as  will 
leave  the  best  impression  on  the  audience. 

6.  Train  the  pupils  to  listen  and  to  make  helpful  criticism.  This 
can  be  done  effectively  by  working  for  the  correction  of  one  phase 
of  technique  during  a  recitation  period. 

The  Recitation: 

The  recitation  in  any  school  subject  affords  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  teach  the  content  of  that  subject,  but  also  to  test  the  results 
of  instruction  in  habits  of  orderly  thinking,  and  the  gain  in  ease  and 
fluency  of  expression.  With  smaller  children,  there  cannot  be  what 
is  termed  a  topical  recitation,  but  as  the  points  are  made  by  different 
members  of  the  class,  in  response  to  the  teacher's  questions,  these 
points,  should  be  summarized  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  class, 
so  that  the  complete  unit  of  thought  stands  out  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers.  A  clear  concept  in  the  teacher's  mind  eventually 
develops  the  same  clarity  in  the  children's  minds.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  oral  composition  should  precede  all  written  work,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  every  recitation  is  an  opportunity  for  oral 
composition. 

Criticism  and  Correction: 

When  once  a  child  has  something  to  say,  with  the  motive  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  impel  its  expression  and  sufficient  self-confidence 
has  been  established,  criticism  of  oral  composition  may  be  made 
judiciously  by  the  teacher  as  the  child  talks,  and  if  the  right  relation 
of  courteous  helpfulness  exists,  the  child  accepts  the  correction,  in- 
serts it,  and  proceeds  without  interruption  to  the  flow  of  thought. 
If  she  cannot  well  make  the  correction  as  the  child  talks,  then  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity,  the  point  should  be  raised.  Timid, 
shrinking  children  need  special  care.  Gifted  children  need  the 
teacher  less,  though  it  is  usually  this  type  of  child  who  tells  the 
stories  and  creates  the  oral  composition. 

It  is  essential  that  pupils  be  lielped  to  improve  their  speech  by 
drill  upon  the  correct  forms.  With  younger  children,  this  means  exer- , 
cises  set  by  the  teacher;  with  older  children,  the  keeping  of  a  note 
book  of  "Mistakes  and  Corrections,"  may  be  found  helpful.  Pro- 
gress can  be  accurately~judged  from  year  to  year  by  comparing  one 
year's  list  of  mistakes  with  those  of  the  year  following.    Decrease 
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in  errors  should  become  a  source  of  conscious  pride.  Mastery  of 
technique  will  come  through  persistent  and  concerted  effort  through- 
out the  school  years. 

y  In  planning  for  the  corrective  work  in  oral  English,  the  teacher 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  two  fundamental  ideas  which 
constitute  the  aims  of  this  work: 

1.  To  arouse  on  the  part  of  the  child  a  consciousness  of  whether 
or  not  he  is  using  correct  forms  of  speech. 

2.  To  create  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  to  speak  correctly. 
In  order  that  this  work  may  be  effective,  it  must  be  adapted  to 

the  needs  of  the  individual  class.  As  a  means  of  determining  these 
needs  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher,  early  in  the  school  year,  to  take 
an  inventory  of  the  grammatical  errors  made  by  her  class  and  to 
base  her  corrective  work  upon  the  results  of  the  inventory.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  plan  corrective  work  for  the  wide  range  of  errors 
which  will  be  found  occurring  in  each  grade,  it  is  essential  that 
attention  be  concentrated  upon  a  few  errors  each  year.  Dr.  Klapper 
insists  that  not  above  three  to  six  specific  bad  habits  of  grammar 
and  idiom  should  be  attacked  each  school  year  in  the  average  class. 
Leonard,  in  "English  Composition  as  a  Social  Problem,"  says,  "It 
is  evident  that  we  must  concentrate  our  force  on  one  point,  or  very 
small  and  closely  related  group  of  points,  for  a  far  longer  time  than 
we  generally  do  at  present,  instead  of  attacking  several  at  once, 
diffusing  attention,  and  confusing  our  pupils." 

The  definite  plan  for  taking  the  inventory  of  grammatical  errors 
which  was  first  used  in  our  schools  in  October,  1919,  proved  so  helpful 
that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  regular  procedure  in  beginning  each 
year's  work  in  English.  The  following  outline  should  be  used  as  a 
guide  by  each  teacher  in  taking  this  inventory  in  October  of  each 
year. 

Inventory  of  Grammatical  Errors 
grades  I-VIII. 
Purposes: 

1.  To  aid  you  to  list  the  oral  errors  that  are  made  by  the  pupils  in  your  class. 

2.  To  enable  you  to  select  from  this  list,  the  errors  upon  which  your  class  needs 
intensive  drill  this  year. 

3.  To  have  material  available  for  the  "National  Better  Speech  Week"  in  Novem- 
ber, during  which  a  drive  will  be  made  to  arouse  interest  in  "Better  Speech." 

4.  To  furnish  a  basis  for  judging  improvement  in  oral  language  in  your  class  this 
year.  This  will  be  possible  by  comparison  of  the  results  of  this  inventory  with 
the  results  of  the  inventory  you  will  be  asked  to  take  next  June,  after  intensive 
work  on  the  errors  selected. 

Important:  For  convenient  reference  you  are  asked  to  keep  on  file  in  your  school  room 
the  list  of  errors  noted. 
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I.    Method  of  Collecting  Data — To  Cover  a  Period 
of  Two  Weeks 

(preferably  the  first  two  weeks  in  October) 

Errors  in  Speech : 

All  teachers  of  Grades  I  to  VIII  should  keep  at  hand  a  book 
in  which  to  record  oral  errors  made  either  during  intermission  or 
class  time.  In  order  to  secure  a  representative  list  of  errors  that 
will  show  the  real  ability  of  your  pupils  in  oral  speech,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  you  listen  carefully  to  the  conversation  of  the  children 
on  the  playground,  and  at  other  times  when  they  are  not  conscious 
of  being  overheard. 

A  teacher  who  has  more  than  one  grade  in  her  room,  as  first  and 
second,  or  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  will  find  it  more  practicable  to 
keep  a  composite  list  of  oral  errors  made  by  the  pupils  in  her  room 
than  to  attempt  to  keep  a  separate  list  for  the  several  grades.  The 
grades  may  then  be  combined  for  the  corrective  exercises.  The 
recording  of  errors  should  be  done  unobtrusively  so  that  pupils  may 
not  know  that  these  lists  are  being  kept. 

Important:  In  listing  the  errors,  not  simply  the  incorrect  form  of  the 
verb  should  be  listed,  but  the  entire  phrase  in  which  the  verb  form 
occurs.  For  example — do  not  list  the  verb  "done"  but  "/  done"  or 
"He  done,"  not  "seen"  or  "went,"  but  "She  seen"  "They  have  went." 

II.    Selection  of  Errors  for  Intensive  Drill 
During  the  Year 

The  tabulation  of  errors  in  your  record  book  should  be  similar  to 


the  following: 

Total 

I  seen)                 11111 

11111     11111 

15  times 

They  had  went)  11111 

11111 

10    " 

I  ain't  got  none)  111 

3    " 

Can  I                   11111 

11111 

10    " 

She  has  wrote      11111    11111    11111    111    18    " 

The  above  list  is  not  complete,  and  will  not  be  representative  of 
your  class,  since  other  errors  will  be  included  and  some  of  the  above 
may  not  occur.  It  is  merely  suggestive  of  a  convenient  method  of 
tabulation. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  the  total  number  of  times  each  error 
occurred  should  be  placed  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page  for 
comparison.    This  will  enable  you  to  see  readily  the  most  frequent 
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errors.  You  should  then  select  for  intensive  drill  the  three  errors 
which  have  the  highest  totals.  This  may  seem  to  you  a  small 
number  of  errors  to  select  as  a  basis  for  corrective  work  this  year, 
but  if  you  will  assume  responsibility  for  these  three,  and  also  con- 
centrate upon  the  correct  pronounciation  of  words  your  pupils  fre- 
quently mispronounce,  such  as,  "get"  "just"  "such"  and  words 
ending  in  "ing"  you  will  find  this  as  much  as  you  can  accomplish. 

Next  June  you  will  be  asked  to  take  another  inventory.  The 
inventory  then  should  show  that  the  errors  which  are  most  common 
now,  have  practically  ceased  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  your 
pupils.  This  will  be  possible  if  you  select  only  a  few  errors  upon 
which  to  concentrate. 

In  order  that  the  findings  of  the  inventory  may  serve  a  real  pur- 
pose, the  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  post  in  a  prominent  place 
in  the  classroom,  the  correct  grammatical  forms  representing  the 
actual  needs  of  her  class.  These  grammatical  forms  will  vary  with 
the  class  and  represent  a  modification  of  the  course  of  study  to  fit 
the  individual  class.  (Children  of  the  grammar  grades  should  print 
the  grammatical  forms  to  be  posted  in  the  primary  rooms.)  Atten- 
tion of  the  children  should  frequently  be  called  to  these  correct 
forms  and  corrective  work  such  as  language  games  may  be  planned 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  the  class  room.  Interest  may  be 
aroused  by  planning,  early  in  the  year,  a  "Better  Speech  Week"  to 
initiate  the  annual  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  oral  language. 
This  week  should  be  observed  at  the  time  set  for  "National  Better 
Speech  Week."  It  is  only  by  constant  repetition  of  the  correct 
forms  that  they  will  be  come  habitual. 

Suggestions  for  language  games  and  for  observance  of  "Better 
Speech  Week"  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office. 

Written  Composition 

Sheridan,  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English  discusses  written  English, 
thus: 

When  the  pupil  comes  to  put  on  paper  what  he  has  to  say,  the  situation  becomes 
complicated  by  the  entrance  of  factors  which  were  not  present  when  he  was  express- 
ing himself  orally.  He  must  think  about  his  penmanship.  He  must  watch  his 
spelling.  He  must  look  out  for  his  capitals,  his  punctuation,  his  indentions,  and 
all  that.  These  things  become  automatic,  or  nearly  so,  after  years  of  training  and 
practice;  so  that  educated  men  and  women  are  required  to  give  little  or  no  thought 
to  their  penmanship,  spelling,  punctuation  and  the  other  technicalities  of  written 

expression Strictly  speaking,  penmanship  and   spelling  are  not 

matters  of  language  technique  at  all,  since  they  are  not  developed  primarily  through 
written  language.    The  school  program  provides  separate  drill  for  both.    The  failure 
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to  use  capitals  correctly  (the  period  and  the  comma)  i3  accounted  for  not  so  much 
by  the  supposition  that  these  things  are  difficult  in  themselves  as  it  is  explained  by 
the  lack  of  careful  training  in  oral  language.  The  child  who  is  trained  from  the 
first  to  speak  in  clear-cut  sentences  will  after  a  while  acquire  such  a  strong  sentence 
sense  that  he  will  seldom,  if  ever,  write  as  a  sentence,  a  group  of  words  that  is  not 
a  sentence.  Pupils  write  in  the  classroom  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  talk  in 
the  classroom.  Failure  to  use  capitals  and  periods  in  written  composition  is  largely 
due  to  bad  oral  habits.  If  children  do  not  possess  the  sentence  sense,  their  written 
work  is  sure  to  contain  many  omissions  of  capitals  and  periods,  and  consequently 
many  misuses  of  the  comma.  The  teaching  of  written  language,  so  far  as  correct- 
ness goes,  offers  but  few  difficulties  over  and  above  those  which  are  met  with  in 
the  teaching  of  oral  language. 

Realizing  that  the  results  of  the  work  in  composition  throughout 
the  grades  were  unsatisfactory  to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  an 
effort  was  made  in  1917  to  analyze  the  situation  in  order  to  make  a 
beginning  toward  the  reorganization  of  the  Composition  Course. 
The  work  was  done  by  committees  of  teachers  representing  all 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.  These  committees  found  upon 
analyzing  the  suggestions  in  the  Course  of  Study  that  the  work  as 
outlined  by  grades  was  vague  and  indefinite;  that  there  was  much 
over-lapping  in  the  requirements  for  the  various  grades;  that  neither 
teachers  nor  pupils  had  standards  by  which  to  measure  each  year's 
achievement.  The  task  then  was  to  decide  upon  a  definite  require- 
ment for  each  grade.  This  necessitated  an  intensive  study  of  the 
actual  ability  and  accomplishment  of  children  of  each  grade,  and 
the  setting  of  grade  standards  reasonably  possible  of  achievement. 
It  also  meant  an  analysis  of  the  technique  of  the  composition  in 
order  to  limit  the  work  of  each  grade  to  the  specific  elements  needed 
to  attain  the  grade  standard  in  written  composition.  These  com- 
mittees evolved  tentative  standard  compositions  and  lists  of  mini- 
mum essentials  which  are  now  being  used  as  a  guide  for  minimum 
achievement  in  independent  written  composition.  Independent  work 
is  the  only  fair  test  of  a  child's  ability  in  written  composition. 

These  standards  are  tentative  only,  and  form  a  working  basis  for 
the  present.  They  will  be  modified  in  the  near  future  as  the  com- 
position problem  is  gradually  worked  out.  Each  standard  repre- 
sents the  minimum  requirement  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  average 
child  of  the  grade.  Pupils  will  be  found  in  every  grade  who  are 
capable  of  work  of  a  higher  quality  than  that  indicated  in  the  grade 
standard.  These  pupils  should  not  be  restricted  by  the  grade 
standard,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  do  better  work  so  long  as 
they  are  held  responsible  for  correctness  in  the  points  of  technique 
listed  for  their  own  grades. 
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These  standards  and  lists  of  minimum  essentials  will  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  teachers  in  simplifying  and  making  practical  the 
work  in  composition. 

References:  Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  Sheridan, 
Speaking  and  Writing  English,  Sanborn  &  Co.;  Mahoney,  Standards  in  English, 
World  Book  Co.;  Leonard,  English  Composition  as  a  Social  Problem,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.;  Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  I;  Spaulding  and  Bryce,  The  Aldine  Language  Book;  Brooks,  A  Manual  of 
Language  for  Teachers;  Gesell,  The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education;  Spaulding, 
The  Problem  of  Elementary  Composition;  Bryant,  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children; 
Keyes,  Stories  and  Story  Telling;  Hayward,  Lessons  for  Appreciation;  Myra  King, 
Language  Games,  Educational  Pub.  Co.;  Deming,  Language  Games  for  all  Grades, 
Beckley,  Cardy  Co.;  Bolenius,  Elementary  Lessons  in  Everyday  English,  American 
Book  Co.  *  y 

FIRST  GRADE 

The  little  child  enters  school  equipped  with  a  vocabulary  and  a 
manner  of  expressing  ideas  gained  largely  through  imitation  of  the 
elders  in  the  home.  The  imaginative  and  imitative  instincts  are 
dominant  at  this  period,  so  the  best  models  of  good  English  should 
be  placed  before  him  by  the  teacher  as  ideals  for  conscious  and  un- 
conscious imitation.  The  free  and  spontaneous  expression  in  the 
conversations  about  home  and  school  activities,  including  games 
and  nature,  link  the  language  effort  with  the  work  in  reading,  litera- 
ture, and  all  the  school  subjects.  At  all  times  the  teacher  should 
respect  and  direct  the  halting  efforts  of  the  little  child  in  his  attempts 
at  oral  composition. 

Much  stress  should  be  placed  on  oral  work.  Habits  of  talking 
clearly,  distinctly  and  correctly  should  be  cultivated  with  much 
persistence.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely  about 
the  things  in  and  out  of  school  that  interest  them:  their  pets  and  how 
to  take  care  of  them;  stories  suggested  by  pictures;  their  Christmas 
toys  and  the  fun  they  have  with  them;  their  visits  to  the  park,  the 
country  or  other  places  of  interest.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
orderly  arrangement  and  sequence  of  thought  until  the  habit  of 
orderly  thinking  has  been  secured.  Oral  composition  is  as  significant 
in  value  as  written  and  paves  the  way  for  the  latter. 

Written  work  is  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  for  which  the 
copying  of  simple  sentences,  the  making  of  sentences  with  word 
cards,  and  the  work  in  reading  and  phonic  spelling  is  a  definite  pre- 
paration. In  this  grade  and  in  the  second,  much  of  the  work  may  be 
termed  class  or  cooperative  work. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  year  some  independent  work  should  be  done 
in  both  oral  and  written  composition. 
Time  allotment:  Recitation:  15  minutes  per  day.    75  minutes  per 
week. 

I.  Oral  Composition 

1.  Conversation: 

a.  The  subject  is  presented  by  the  teacher  but  the  method  of 
procedure  should  be  conversation  with  the  children  not  to  them. 

b.  Each  contributes  his  bit  of  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  who  aids  in  making  the  thought  clear  and  coherent. 

c.  The  child  is  led  to  think  by  skillful  questioning  using  the  form 
most  adaptable  to  the  subject  matter.  Personification,  drama  or 
dialogue,  narrative,  verse,  each  has  its  place  and  if  freely  used  in  a 
simple  way  during  the  oral  lessons  will  be  adapted  by  the  child 
when  needed. 

d.  The  oral  composition,  at  first  a  class  composition,  gives  the 
child  some  confidence  in  his  own  power  to  organize  his  thoughts 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  teacher.  As  the  child  grows  in  ideas 
through  experience,  his  oral  composition  grows  in  content  and 
structure  and  furnishes  a  basis  for  future  written  work. 

e.  Simple  outlines  made  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher's 
skillful  questions  will  train  the  child  to  think  in  an  orderly  and 
logical  manner. 

The  teacher  should  frequently  record  on  the  blackboard  the 
oral  composition  of  the  children;  the  best  being  used  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  of  correctness  of  technique  and  for  blackboard  reading 
lessons. 

2.  Story-telling: 

a.  Very  short,  simple  stories  told  by  the  teacher  should  be  re- 
produced by  the  children  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions,  in 
part,  and  in  wholes.  As  much  correction  should  be  given  as  can 
take  place  without  serious  interruption  of  the  child's  flow  of 
thought.  The  best  of  these  should  frequently  be  used  as  stories 
for  reading  lessons. 

b.  Dramatization  of  nursery  rhymes  and  stories  gives  vitality 
to  expression. 

c.  Use  the  dramatized  parts  as  a  basis  for  language  through 
"What  I  Was,"  "What  We  Did." 

d.  Records  of  the  oral  reproduction  of  the  child  should  be  made 
by  the  teacher  at  frequent  intervals,  the  best  being  used  for  black- 
board reading  lessons. 
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3.  Pictures: 

a.  Choose  pictures  which  illustrate  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
known  story  or  poem. 

b.  Original  stories  suggested  by  the  picture  told  in  very  simple 
way. 

Composition— Grade  I— Type  Lesson 
The  following  lesson  taught  by  Miss  May  Bowers  shows: 

1.  The  selection  of  a  topic  of  interest  to  children. 

2.  How  the  topic  may  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  each  child  to  speak 
from  an  individual  point  of  view. 

3.  How  the  teacher  aided  the  pupils  in  thinking  clearly  in  sentences. 

4.  How  even  with  the  few  sentences  given,  there  was  training  in  organization  of 
subject  matter. 

Introduction: 

One  day  as  I  was  walking  through  the  park,  I  saw  a  flock  of  sheep.  Will  you 
think  of  all  the  places  that  you  have  seen  sheep? 

(Answers  given  in  complete  sentences,  italicized  parts  written  on  blackboard.) 

I  have  seen  sheep  in  the  store  window. 

I  have  seen  sheep  on  the  road. 

I  have  seen  sheep  in  the  country. 

I  have  seen  sheep  in  the  field. 

I  have  seen  sheep  in  the  park. 

We  have  seen  sheep  in  a  number  of  different  places — now  think,  when  you  saw  the 
sheep. 

I  saw  a  sheep  last  summer. 

Saturday,  I  saw  a  sheep. 

Yesterday,  I  saw  a  sheep. 

Last  summer,  I  saw  a  sheep. 

One  day  last  summer,  I  saw  a  sheep. 

Think  now  who  was  with  you.    You  surely  did  not  go  alone. 

Two  boys  were  with  me. 

Frank  and  Joe  were  with  me. 

Two  other  boys  were  with  me. 

Mother  was  with  me. 

Each  of  you  put  all  of  your  stories  into  one  story,  and  tell 

(When  you  saw  the  sheep) 

(Who  was  with  you) 

(Where  you  saw  it) 

Last  summer  I  saw  a  sheep.    My  mother  was  with  me. 

Last  summer;  my  mother  and  I  went  to  town  and  saw  a  sheep  in  the  window. 

One  day  my  cousin  and  I  went  to  the  country.    We  saw  a  sheep. 

One  warm  day,  my  father  and  I  took  a  walk  in  the  country.  We  saw  a  sheep  in 
the  road. 

Think  what  the  sheep  was  doing  :— 

He  was  eating  grass. 

He  was  rolling  in  the  meadow. 

He  was  running. 
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Now,  think  the  whole  story: — 

Where  you  saw  the  sheep. 

When  you  saw  the  sheep. 

Who  was  with  you 

What  the  sheep  did,  or 

What  you  did. 

One  day  I  was  walking  in  the  road.  I  saw  a  sheep.  He  was  butting  another 
sheep.    Jill  was  with  me. 

Saturday  I  went  out  to  the  country  and  saw  some  sheep.  The  sheep  were  running 
about. 

II.  Written  Composition 
Not  much  written  composition  is  attempted  until  the  middle  of 
the  year,  but  from  the  beginning  the  child  has  copied  simple  sen- 
tences ana  made  sentences  with  word  cards.  No  independent 
written  work  should  be  expected  until  the  child  has  gained  some 
familiarity  with  the  tools  of  expression. 

Tentative  List  of  Minimum  Essentials  in  English 
first  grade 
/.  Technique  of  Written  Work. 

There  is  no  requirement  for  achievement  in  independent  written  composition  until 
the  second  school  year.  In  the  first  grade,  however,  the  foundation  must  be  laid 
for  this  independent  work.     In  this  grade  written  composition  consists  of  two  phases: 

1.  Directed  work  in  which  the  children  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
teacher  becomes  familiar  with  the  following  points  of  technique. 

(a)  Period  at  end  of  every  statement. 

(b)  Question  mark  at  end  of  every  question. 

(c)  Capital  at  beginning  of  sentence. 

(d)  Capital  in  writing  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  days  of  the  week. 

(e)  Writing  correctly  the  child's  own  name  and  address,  and  date  if  desired. 

2.  Independent  work: 

Construction  of  sentences  with  word  cards  observing  the  points  of  technique. 

//.  Special  Oral  Work. 

An  inventory  of  class  errors  should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
and  from  this  inventory  the  teacher  should  select  the  three  or  four  forms  that  occur 
most  frequently.  This  will  determine  her  course  of  study  in  corrective  work  for 
the  year.  Guard  against  .attempting  too  many  forms  in  one  year,  but  aim  for 
100%  efficiency  in  the  few  that  are  attempted.  The  teacher  of  this  grade  should 
be  able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  succeeding  grade  a  list 
of  forms  that  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupils  promoted.  The  following  list  is 
merely  suggestive. 

1.  Grammatical  forms: 

I  saw  him  I  have  no  pencil 

John  and  /  go  to  school  My  father  said  (not  My  father  he  said) 

I  came  to  school 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  such  words  as: 
Just,  get,  catch,  calling,  running,  ate. 

This  list  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  shown  by  the  inventory. 
The  teacher  of  first  grade  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  minimum  essen- 
tials listed  for  her  grade,  but  also  with  those  listed  for  the  succeeding  grades. 
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She  should  also  study  the  standards  in  written  composition  for  the  various 
grades  in  order  that  she  may  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  work  for  which  the 
simple  exercises  in  first  grade  composition  are  a  preparation. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Children  should  talk  and  write  in  response  to  a  well-defined  need. 
There  are  two  sources  of  composition  material,  the  child's  actual 
experience  and  observation,  and  the  experiences  and  observations 
of  others.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  a  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  first  grade  work.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to 
oral  composition,  though  some  individual  written  composition 
should  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  class  or  co-operative  work. 
Topics  should  be  chosen  in  which  children  are  interested  and  about 
which  they  have  something  to  say.  Sufficient  preparation  should 
be  given  to  develop  confidence  and  skill  in  effective  expression. 

Much  of  the  work  should  be  done  at  the  blackboard  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  teacher,  but  the  subjects  of  study  make 
some  demand  for  writing  on  paper,  such  as  records  of  experiences, 
stories,  letters  and  invitations.  As  an  aid,  dictionaries  of  the  much 
needed  words  may  be  made  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  considerable 
writing  vocabulary  should  have  been  gained. 

Time  allotment:  Recitation:  15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per 
week.  Seatwork:  15  minutes  per  day  under  supervision.  Total: 
150  minutes  per  week. 

I.  Oral  Composition 

1.  Conversation. 

a.  Secure  spontaneity  by  encouraging  children  to  talk  freely 
about  the  things  in  and  out  of  school  that  interest  them:  their 
pets,  their  plays,  their  toys,  their  visits  and  other  happenings. 

b.  Limit  the  subject  to  a  specific  phase  of  the  problem. 

c.  Make  the  children  conscious  of  the  audience  situation  by  having 
the  speaker  face  the  class  and  adapt  the  content  of  his  story  to  the 
listeners. 

d.  Use  simple  outlines,  made  J3y  children,  under  teacher's 
guidance,  and  skillful  questioning,  to  give  some  training  in  orderly 
arrangement  and  sequence. 

e.  Records  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  of  the  best  oral  com- 
positions and  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  correctness  of  technique. 

2.  Story-telling. 

a.  Stories,  short  and  simple,  for  reproduction  in  parts  and  in 
wholes.    Secure  good  re-telling  by  dramatization. 
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b.  Use  the  dramatized  parts  as  a  basis  for  composition  through 
"How  We  Played  the  Story,"  or  "What  We  Played  Today." 

c.  Modify  reproduction  of  stories  by  varying  the  form  of  the 
original,  as,  by  dialogue,  or  by  working  out  additional  scenes. 

3.  Pictures. 

a.  Choose  pictures  which  illustrate  a  known  story  or  poem. 

b.  Original  stories  suggested  by  the  picture. 

II.  Written  Composition 

The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  express  his  own  thought  in 
response  to  a  need.  The  record  of  it  then  seems  to  him  valuable, 
as,  a  letter  to  a  sick  classmate,  an  invitation,  a  record  of  plant 
growth,  a  booklet  of  stories  for  his  own  personal  use,  or  to  give  to 
another.  There  is  joy  also  in  the  accumulation  of  power  expressed 
in  written  work.  Furnish  a  motive  for  records  that  make  them  seem 
worth  while  to  the  child. 

The  material  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  conversations  about  in- 
teresting things,  as,  nature,  social  activities,  games,  toys,  industrial 
arts,  excursions,  original  stories  based  on  pictures. 

1.  Class  or  co-operative  work. 

a.  All  members  contribute  to  the  oral  composition  which  grows 
into  a  coherent  whole  under  teacher's  logical  questioning,  or  simple 
outline.  The  best  contributions  are  accepted  and  recorded  upon 
the  blackboard,  read  and  revised  after  suggestions  from  the  class, 
then  copied  by  the  children  in  part  or  as  a  whole  if  a  good  reason 
can  be  given  for  doing  so.  Discussion  of  technique  should  take 
place,  as,  paragraph  form,  capitals,  and  periods.  Copying  may 
help  to  fix  the  correct  habits  desired. 

2.  Individual  work. 

a.  Careful  oral  preparation. 

b.  Blackboard  work,  whenever  possible,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  teacher  who  helps  with  the  new  or  unusual  words, 
makes  suggestions  to  improve  structure  and  form,  in  short,  she  makes 
success  possible  to  each  child  by  the  encouragement  which  she  gives. 
The  purpose  should  be  to  keep  the  work  joyous  and  spontaneous 
through  the  motive  defined,  and  the  teacher's  genuine  enthusiasm. 

c.  Class  criticism  of  work;  this  criticism  should  be  constructive. 

d.  One  individual  composition  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  teacher  and  one  written  independently  as  seat  work  may  be 
considered  an  adequate  requirement  for  a  week. 
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e.  Independent  written  work  should  not  be  attempted  until 
the  teacher  feels  that  his  class  shows,  through  the  oral  work,  suffi- 
cient strength  in  organization  of  thought. 

f.  Children  should  acquire  during  the  Second  School  Year  the 
habit  of  looking  over  written  work  carefully  to  discover  and  correct 
mistakes  before  handing  it  to  the  teacher.  Work  should  show  care- 
ful margins  and  correct  spacing.    Careless  work  cannot  be  accepted. 

Tentative  Standards  in  Written  Composition 
second  grade 
One  day  Elizabeth  and  I  were  sled  riding  on  the  hill.    We  came  down  and  fell  off 
I  saw  a  red  bird.    It  was  sitting  out  in  the  tree.    It  was  very  pretty. 
One  day  I  lost  my  hat.    I  told  my  mother.    She  told  me  to  wear  my  brother's  hat. 
For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  standards,  see  page  92,  of  the  introduction  to 
the  course  in  composition  for  primary  grades.    The  teacher  should  be  familiar  not 
only  with  the  standards  for  her  grade  but  also  those  of  the  succeeding  grades. 

Tentative  List  of  Minimum  Essentials  in  English 
second  grade 
/    Technique  of  Written  Work, 

1.  Capitalization. 

a.  Beginning  sentences 

b.  Names  of  persons 

c.  Names  of  places  (The  child's  home  address) 

d.  Days  of  the  week 

e.  The  pronoun  "  I " 

Note:  Titles  are  not  required  in  the  child's  independent  work.  In  a  class  com- 
position however,  titles  may  be  suggested  by  the  pupils  and  the  best  one  selected. 
This  title  will  be  written  by  the  teacher  and  copied  by  the  children  without  their 
being  taught  this  rule  of  capitalization. 

2.  Punctuation. 

a.  Period  at  end  of  statement. 

b.  Question  mark  at  end  of  question. 

c.  Correct  punctuation  required  in  writing  the  child's  name  and  address. 

//.  Special  Oral  Work. 

An  inventory  of  class  errors  should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October 
and  from  this  inventory  the  teacher  should  select  the  three  of  four  forms  that  occur 
most  frequently.  This  will  determine  her  course  of  study  in  corrective  work  for 
the  year.  Guard  against  attempting  too  many  forms  in  one  year,  but  aim  for  100% 
efficiency  in  the  few  that  are  attempted.  The  teacher  of  this  grade  should  be  able 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  succeeding  grade  a  list  of  forms 
that  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupils  promoted.  The  following  list  is  merely 
suggestive. 

1.  Grammatical  Forms: 

I  haven't  any. 

Tell  John  and  me. 
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/  am  not  going. 
My  pencil  is  broken. 
We  ale  it. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  such  words  as: 
Just  runnmg  catch 

calling  ate  give  me 

get  I  don't  know 

Work  for  careful  pronunciation  of  final  g. 

Note:  This  list  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  shown  by  the 
inventory.  For  detailed  plan  for  work  based  upon  the  findings,  see  page  88  of  the 
introduction  to  the  course  in  composition  for  primary  grades.  The  teacher  of  second 
grade  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  minimum  essentials  listed  in  her  grade, 
but  also  with  those  listed  for  the  preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 

Composition— Grade  II— Type  Lesson 
The  following  lesson  taught  by  Miss  Kate  Leahy  shows: 

1.  The  selection  of  a  topic  of  interest  to  children. 

2.  How  the  topicmay  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  each  child  to  speak 
from  a  personal  point  of  view. 

3.  How  the  teacher  aided  the  pupils  in  thinking  clearly  in  sentences. 

4.  How  even  with  the  few  sentences  given,  there  was  training  in  organization  of 
subject  matter. 

Introduction: 

The  teacher  began  with  a  review  of  the  story  of  "The  Honest  Woodman  "  which 
the  class  had  enjoyed  a  few  days  previously  during  the  literature  period. 

The  lesson  in  composition  then  proceeded  as  follows: 

Teacher:  I'm  sure  everybody  in  this  room  has  lost  something  at  some  time. 
Each  of  you  think  of  what  you  lost,  then  tell  us  what  it  was  you  lost. 

The  children  gave  answers  similar  to  the  following  which  were  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher: 

I  lost  a  ball. 

I  lost  a  top. 

I  lost  a  pencil. 

I  lost  a  watch. 

Teacher:  Now  you  may  think  about  what  you  lost.     This  time  think  about  these 
things: 
When  you  lost  it. 
Where  you  lost  it. 
If  you  found  it,  how  you  found  it 
If  you  did  not  find  it,  what  you  did. 
Who  is  ready  to  tell  us  about  what  you  lost? 

The  following  stories  are  typical  of  those  given  orally  by  the  children: 

One  day  while  I  was  to  the  shore  I  lost  a  ring.    I  lost  it  in  the  field.    I  looked  all 

over  the  field  but  I  could  not  find  it.    A  little  girl  found  it  and  brought  it  to  me. 

I  said,  "Thank  you,  little  girl."  Then  I  went  home  and  told  my  mother. 
One  bright,  sunny  day  while  walking  down  the  street  I  lost  a  penny.    I  looked 

and  looked  but  I  could  not  find  it.    A  little  girl  found  it  on  the  pavement  and  gave 

it  to  me.    I  said  "Thank  you,"  and  I  looked  at  her  with  a  bright,  friendly  smile. 

I  went  home  and  told  my  mother  all  about  it 
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One  bright  day  as  I  was  walking  down  the  street  I  lost  my  watch.  It  rolled  under 
a  step.    At  last  I  looked  under  the  step  and  found  it. 

While  walking  up  the  street  one  night  I  lost  a  necklace.  I  looked  and  looked 
but  could  not  find  it.  A  few  days  afterward  a  little  girl  gave  it  to  me.  I  took  it 
home  to  mother. 

One  day  I  went  to  see  Auntie.  I  left  my  doll  on  the  step.  When  I  came  out  it 
was  not  there.  A  little  girl  came  along  and  asked  me  what  I  was  looking  for.  She 
hunted  and  hunted.  At  last  she  looked  under  the  step  and  found  it.  I  said  "  Thank 
you  little  girl."    Then  I  went  home. 

THIRD  GRADE 

The  composition  work  should  follow  the  same  general  lines  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  oral  composition 
rather  than  upon  written,  though  the  latter  will  not  be  neglected 
since  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  need  for  permanent  records. 
The  class  story  or  co-operative  work  should  be  continued  and  the 
individual  written  work  should  receive  such  careful  oral  preparation 
that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  technical  errors.  Children  learn  to 
write  by  writing,  and  correct  habits  are  fixed  by  repetitions  of  correct 
forms  under  the  stimulus  of  interest.  Motive  for  written  work  as 
well  as  for  oral  should  be  amply  provided  in  this  grade.  Records 
of  experiences  of  work  in  history  and  geography,  of  nature  observa- 
tions, letters,  stories  retold  in  dramatic  form,  original  stories  from 
pictures,  original  verse,  both  class  and  individual  products,  should 
be  made,  but  always  in  response  to  some  real  need. 

Criticism  of  oral  composition  should  be  made  without  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  flow  of  thought.  Members  of  the  class 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  suggest  better  arrangement  and 
form  of  sentences,  aid  being  given  by  the  teacher's  record  on  the 
blackboard  of  a  child's  oral  composition.  Helpful  criticism  by  the 
children  of  both  oral  and  written  work  should  be  encouraged.  The 
definite  aim  of  criticism  is  to  train  the  pupil's  ear  to  be  sensitive  to 
correctness  of  speech,  and  to  train  his  eye  to  view  his  own  writing 
with  care,  thus  preventing  errors  in  speech  and  pen.  The  teacher 
should  establish  a  correct  viewpoint  for  herself  and  help  the  children 
to  overcome  difficulties  by  constant  watchfulness  upon  a.  few  things: 
the  correct  use  of  simple  punctuation  marks,  and  clear,  simple, 
direct  sentence  structure.  Much  of  this  is  presented  in  correct 
form  in  the  class  story  or  co-operative  work.  But  this  is  not  enough 
to  establish  habits  which  will  carry  over  into  individual  and  inde- 
pendent work,  because  then  the  child  is  concerned  with  both  content 
and  form.  The  subject  should  be  limited  to  some  specific  phase 
calling  for  vivid  and  full  detail  such  as  the  third  grade  child  can  give. 
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There  should  be  a  first  writing  under  the  impulse  of  interest  and 
the  desire  to  express  oneself.  This  first  draft  written  work  should 
then  be  read  and  corrected  by  the  children,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
working  for  the  correction  of  only  one  phase  of  technique  in  a 
lesson.  Better  results  will  be  secured  by  concentrating  upon  a  few 
points.    Confusion  results  from  attempting  too  much  at  a  time. 

Mahoney  in  "Standards  in  English,"  says,  "It  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  to  give  to  the  children  the  power  intelligently  to  look 
over  their  work  with  a  view  to  bringing  that  work  up  to  the  standard 

of  correctness This  end  can  be  attained  only  by  following 

out  consistently  through  the  grades  a  method  based  upon  several 
very  important  principles 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  there  must  be  some  degree 
of  progression  in  the  work  of  correction 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  object  of 

correcting  is  not  to  mark  the  pupil,  but  to  help  the  pupil Third, 

pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  criticise  and  how  to  appreciate  in- 
telligently their  own  and  one  another's  work." 

Time  allotment:  30  minutes  per  day,  150  minutes  per  week. 

I.  Oral  Composition 
1.  Conversation. 

a.  Secure  spontaneity  by  encouraging  children  to  have  ideas 
and  providing  a  motive  for  their  expression.  They  are  interested 
in:  narration  of  experiences;  descriptions  of  dramatic  or  other  games, 
objects  of  nature  study,  industrial  art  projects,  pictures;  summaries 
of  lessons. 

b.  Limit  the  subject  to  a  specific  phase  commensurate  with  the 
child's  ability,  and  aim  to  retain  originality  in  treatment. 

c.  Skillful  questioning  by  the  teacher,  and  simple  outlines,  made 
by  children,  under  the  teacher's  guidance  will  give  some  training  in 
orderly  arrangement  and  sequence. 

d.  Records  of  the  best  oral  compositions  should  be  made  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.  The  summary  of  co-operative  work,  as 
well  as  individual  effort  will  be  found  helpful. 

e.  The  test  of  the  directed  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  daily  re- 
citation in  the  various  subjects,  and  the  pupil's  effort  to  say  clear- 
ly and  exactly  what  he  observes,  thinks,  or  knows  should  be  re- 
garded as  oral  composition  and  guided  accordingly.  The  con- 
versational attitude  is  maintained  by  a  social  situation.  Make  the 
children  conscious  of  the  audience  situation,  by  having  the  speaker 
face  the  class  and  adapt  the  content  of  his  story  to  his  listeners. 
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2.  Story-telling. 

a.  Stories,  short  and  simple,  for  reproduction  in  parts  and  in 
wholes.    Secure  good  re-telling  by  dramatization. 

b.  Use  the  dramatized  parts  as  a  basis  for  description. 

c.  Modify  reproduction  of  stories  by  varying  the  form  of  the 
original,  as  by  dialogue,  or  by  working  out  additional  scenes. 

3.  Pictures. 

a.  Choose  pictures  which  illustrate  or  suggest  well-known  stories 
and  poems.    Have  the  stories  re-told  and  the  poems  recited. 

b.  Original  stories  suggested  by  the  picture,  thus  teaching  children 
to  read  a  story  in  a  picture. 

II.  Written  Composition 
This  work  should  involve  the  paragraph  as  a  unit  of  expression. 
The  form  and  the  use  has  already  become  familiar  through  the  class 
story  of  the  preceding  grades  and  reading  material.  The  oral 
composition  has  helped  to  emphasize  how  to  think  subject  matter 
in  a  definite  order.  The  written  work  or  record  should  come  in 
response  to  a  felt  need  which  to  the  children  seems  valuable.  The 
need  for  communication  may  take  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  sick  class- 
mate, a  business  letter,  as  asking  for  books,  an  invitation  to  a  class 
play.  The  wish  to  share  involves  exchange  of  letters  between  classes 
and  schools,  giving  information,  writing  personal  experiences,  making 
original  stories,  and  dramas  for  enjoyment.  The  desire  for  preser- 
vation leads  to  records  of  history,  geography,  and  nature  facts,  of 
poems  and  original  stories  in  class  and  individual  booklets.  Records 
of  projects  in  geography  and  history  which  illustrate  the  "wish  to 
share"  may  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the  supervisors. 

1.  Class,  or  co-operative  work: 

a.  The  work  will  be  continued  upon  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
preceding  grade,  viz.  the  oral  composition  growing  into  a  coherent 
whole  under  the  teacher's  guidance  of  logical  questioning  or  simple 
outline.  The  best  contributions  are  recorded  upon  the  blackboard 
for  further  criticism  and  suggestion.  This  furnishes  an  ideal 
worthy  of  respect  and  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of 
the  correctness  of  technique. 

2.  Individual  Work: 

a.  The  independent  written  work  of  this  grade  should  be 
limited  to  the  one  paragraph  composition.  This  will  be  easily 
possible  if  the  teacher  is  careful  to  see  that  the  topic  is  narrowed 
to  a  single  phase.     Sheridan  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English 
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says:  "The  chief  reason  for  limiting  the  written  exercise  to  a 
single  paragraph  is  to  assure  sufficient  practice  in  writing  which 
a  longer  composition  makes  impossible,  and  to  focus  the  attention 
of  both  pupil  and  teacher  upon  the  smallest  possible  language 

field It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  children  can  be 

trained  to  write  longer  paragraph  or  composition  of  more  than  one 
paragraph  although  no  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country  have  yet  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done.  The  writer 
believes  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  train  all  children  in  the 
grammar  grades  to  write  a  long  composition  and  to  write  it  well, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do  it." 

b.  Careful  oral  preparation  should  include  the  clearly  defined 
motive  for  a  record. 

c.  Blackboard  work  whenever  possible,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  teacher  who  makes  suggestions  to  improve  structure 
and  form.  The  purpose  should  be  to  keep  the  work  spontaneous, 
joyous,  and  worth  while  throughout  by  having  a  well-defined 
motive  which  is  valid  to  the  children  coupled  with  the  teacher's 
genuine  enthusiasm. 

d.  Class  criticism  of  work  on  blackboard  will  lead  children  to 
be  critical  of  their  own  work.  Mahoney  in  Standards  in  Eng- 
lish, says,  "It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  give  to  the 
children  the  power  intelligently  to  look  over  their  work  with  a 

view  to  bringing  that  work  up  to  the  standard  of  correctness 

This  end  can  be  attained  only  by  following  out  consistently 
through  the  grades  a  method  based  upon  several  very  important 
principles 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  there  must  be  some  degree 
of  progression  in  the  work  of  correction 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  object  of 

correcting  is  not  to  mark  the  pupil,  but  to  help  the  pupil Third, 

pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  criticize  and  how  to  appreciate 
intelligently  their  own  and  one  another's  work." 

e.  One  composition  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher 
and  one  written  independently  as  seat-work  may  be  considered 
an  adequate  requirement  for  a  week. 

3.  Letter  writing: 

Children  of  the  third  grade  should  have  some  experience  with 
simple  letter  writing,  and  real  live  situations  in  which  children  are 
very  keenly  interested  should  furnish  motive  for  this  form  of  work. 
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Most  of  the  letters  should  be  the  result  of  co-operative  work, 
but  that  makes  them  no  less  interesting  if  proper  motives  for 
correspondence  are  provided.  Class  letters  to  absent  classmates, 
containing  an  interesting  experience,  as  a  school  event,  the  story 
for  the  day,  or  other  interests,  delight  both  writer  and  recipient. 
Correspondence  clubs  between  two  classes  in  a  school  or  different 
schools  in  the  country  or  at  a  distance  should  be  encouraged. 
Occasionally  read  to  the  class  letters  from  children  and  famous 
people.  The  technique  of  letter-writing  should  be  observed,  imi- 
tated, but  not  discussed  to  any  extent.  Fix  the  correct  ideals 
now,  secure  a  degree  of  correct  habit  and  leave  discussion  to  the 
later  grades.    The  following  suggestions  should  be  observed: 

a.  Copy  a  class  letter  to  an  absent  classmate.  Be  sure  that  it 
contains  something  interesting  and  spontaneous. 

b.  Copy  a  class  letter  to  the  Correspondence  Club  of  which 
you  are  a  member.  Be  sure  that  it  contains  items  of  interest 
and  meets  a  real  need. 

c.  Copy  a  simple  class  business  letter,  as  one  asking  for  seeds, 
or  for  books. 

d.  Copy  a  class  invitation  to  another  class. 

e.  Make  envelopes,  and  copy  address  correctly. 

f.  Independent  letter,  relating  some  real  experience  in  school 
or  out-of-doors,  relating  an  imaginary  journey,  or  answering  a 
real  letter  from  a  friend. 

g.  Correct  form  of  heading,  salutation,  signature,  should  be 
uniformly  required  and  fixed  through  repetition. 

Tentative  Standards  in  Written  Composition 

third  grade 

Making  a  Snowman 

One  snowy  day  I  made  a  snowman.  I  put  a  hat  on  him.  I  put  stones  for  his 
mouth  and  nose  and  eyes.    Then  the  boys  threw  snowballs  at  him. 

A  Ride 
One  day  last  spring  I  took  a  ride  in  a  train  to  the  country.     I  fed  the  chickens 
and  had  a  jolly  time.    I  came  home  happy. 

My  Bicycle 

I  got  my  bicycle  last  Christmas.  It  is  black  and  green.  I  had  a  hard  time  trying 
to  ride  it.    I  have  only  had  one  puncture  since  I  got  my  wheel. 

For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  standards,  see  page  92,  of  the  introduction  to 
the  course  in  composition  for  primary  grades.  The  teacher  of  third  grade  should 
be  familiar  not  only  with  the  standards,  but  also  those  of  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding grades. 
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Tentative  List  of  Minimum  Essentials  in  English 
third  grade 
/    Technique  of  Written  Work. 

1.  Capitalization. 

(a) Review  work  of  previous  grades  (Beginning  sentences;  names  of  persons 
names  of  places;  names  of  days  of  the  week;  the  pronoun  "I"). 

(b)  Titles  of  stories  (Important  words), 

(c)  Names  of  months. 

(d)  Name  of  our  state. 

2.  Punctuation: 

(a)  Period  at  end  of  statement. 

(b)  Question  mark  at  end  of  question. 

(c)  Correct  punctuation  used  in  writing  the  child's  name  and  address. 

3.  Abbreviations: 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  St.,  the  pupil's  own  initials;  names  of  days  and  of  months. 
Note:  These  points  give  difficulty  in  written  composition  therefore  are  included 
here,  but  they  should  be  taught  during  the  spelling  period. 

77.  Special  Oral  Work. 

An  inventory  of  class  errors  should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October 
and  from  this  inventory  the  teacher  should  select  the  three  or  four  forms  that  occur 
most  frequently.  This  will  determine  her  course  of  study  in  corrective  work  for 
the  year.  Guard  against  attempting  too  many  forms  in  one  year,  but  aim  for  100% 
efficiency  in  the  few  that  are  attempted.  The  teacher  of  this  grade  should  be  able 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  succeeding  grade  a  list  of  forms 
that  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupils  promoted.  The  following  list  is  merely 
suggestive: 

1.  Grammatical  Forms: 

Has  John  gone  yet?  He  has  gone. 

That  isn't  mine.  He  gave  me  a  pencil. 

You  were  down  there.  He  doesn't  know. 
It  is  /. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  such  words  as: 
yours  (not  "yourn")  don't  you 
didn't  you  couldn't  you 
can't  you  desk 

Note:  This  list  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  shown  by  the 
inventory.  For  detailed  plan  for  taking  the  inventory  and  suggestions  for  corrective 
work  based  upon  the  findings,  see  page  88,  the  introduction  to  the  course  in  compo- 
sition for  primary  grades.  The  teacher  of  third  grade  should  be  familiar  not  only 
with  the  minimum  essentials  listed  for  her  grade  but  also  with  those  listed  for  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 

Composition — Grade  III— Type  Lesson 
The  following  lesson  taught  by  Miss  Anna  Purvis  shows: 

1.  The  selection  of  a  topic  of  interest  to  children. 

2.  How  the  topic  may  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  each  child  to  speak 
from  a  personal  point  of  view. 

3.  How  the  teacher  aided  the  pupils  in  thinking  clearly  in  sentences. 
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4.  How  even  with  the  few  sentences  given  there  was  training  in  organization  of 

subject  matter. 
The  teacher  introduced  the  lesson  by  referring  to  a  previous  discussion  of  moun- 
tains in  a  geography  lesson. 

"I  am  going  to  show  you  the  picture  of  an  animal  that  likes  to  live  in  the  moun- 
tains."    (Shows  picture  of  donkey). 

"How  many  have  seen  a  donkey?    Let's  tell  stories  about  donkeys  we  have 
seen."    (Put  picture  away  and  wrote  subject  on  board:  "The  Donkey.") 

"This  is  such  a  big  subject  that  we  do  not  want  to  use  it.  Think  of  a  donkey 
you  have  seen  and  decide  what  you  would  like  to  tell  us." 

By  questions  about  him  the  teacher  got  the  following  list,  which  she  placed  on 
the  blackboard  beneath  the  subject,  "The  Donkey." 
What  the  Donkey  can  do. 
Driving  the  Donkey. 
The  Donkey  Pulling  the  Heavy  Load. 
The  Runaway  Donkey. 
Baby's  Stuffed  Donkey. 
Harnessing  the  Donkey. 
The  Donkey  on  the  Road. 
Feeding  the  Donkey. 
Stories  were  then  told  by  children,  each  being  asked  to  tell  about  one  of  the  donkeys 
mentioned  on  the  blackboard. 

Baby's  Stuffed  Donkey 
Baby  has  a  stuffed  donkey.    She  thinks  it  can  run  faster  than  a  real  donkey. 
She  loves  her  donkey.    She  will  not  let  no  one  touch  it.     (Teacher  by  questions  had 
children  add  several  statements  here). 

Driving  the  Donkey 
Grandfather  will  take  us  for  a  drive  in  the  cart.    The  donkey  will  pull  the  cart. 
The  donkey  does  not  like  to  pull  a  heavy  load.    He  kicks  and  plunges.    The  donkey 
does  not  give  us  a  very  pleasant  ride.    We  do  not  enjoy  the  trip  very  much. 

What  The  Donkey  Can  Do 
The  donkey  is  a  very  lazy  creature.    He  is  dumb  also.    He  does  not  like  to  draw 
a  cart,  but  he  likes  to  stay  in  the  stable  or  in  the  pasture.    When  he  has  to  be  hitched 
to  a  cart  he  kicks  the  stones  out  of  place.    He  shakes  the  cart.    He  kicks  and  plunges. 
He  is  very  tame  but  he  is  stubborn. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

The  composition  work  follows  the  same  general  lines  as  in  the 
preceding  grades,  but  should  show  development  in  ability  in  inde- 
pendent work.  Motivated  work  is  a  necessity  to  secure  results. 
There  is  the  need  for  communication  which  leads  to  the  writing  of 
simple  business  letters,  as  asking  for  a  set  of  books  from  the  circulat- 
ing library  at  the  supervisor's  office,  invitations  to  class  plays, 
notices  and  advertisements  of  class  school  affairs.  There  is  the 
desire  to  share  with  others  which  results  in  the  friendly  letters,  in 
the  correspondence  clubs,  recording  information  and  experiences  for 
another's  enjoyment,  making  plays,  original  stories  and  poems. 
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There  is  the  motive  of  preservation  which  makes  it  seem  worth 
while  to  record  in  some  permanent  form  outlines,  summaries,  stories 
gleaned  from  history,  geography,  and  nature,  loved  poems  and  even 
original  verse  and  songs.  The  class  and  individual  booklets  for 
personal  use,  for  exchange  in  class  and  between  classes  come  to  have 
significance  from  this  standpoint. 

Training  in  oral  composition  requires  much  attention  in  this  as 
in  the  preceding  grades.  Growth  in  the  power  of  expression  should 
keep  pace  with  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience.  Care  in  the 
use  of  language  needs  to  be  stimulated  and  guided  by  furnishing 
ideals  for  imitation  and  by  judicious  correction.  The  daily  exercise 
as  the  outgrowth  of  well-organized  thinking  is  of  great  value  in 
developing  the  child's  powers  of  observation,  in  increasing  his 
vocabulary,  in  training  him  to  express  himself  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Each  recitation  tests  the  pupil's  ability  to  express  himself 
clearly  and  exactly.  Thinking  in  relation  to  a  preconceived  plan 
should  precede  all  written  work.  We  learn  to  write  by  writing  and 
the  mastery  of  technique  is  acquired  by  carefully  planned  daily 
exercises  in  corrective  work. 

Criticism  of  written  work  should  strengthen  the  habits  begun  in 
third  grade,  the  definite  aim  being  to  make  the  pupil  view  his  own 
writing  critically.  Ideals  of  technique  are  presented  through  the 
discussion  of  good  compositions  written  by  individual  members  of 
the  class,  and  of  the  minimum  standards  for  the  grade.  But  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  habits  which  will  carry  over  into  the 
unsupervised  work,  because  there  the  child  is  concerned  with  both 
form  and  content.  Since  spontaneity,  ease  and  flow  of  thought  is 
desired,  the  first  writing  should  be  done  under  the  impulse  of  interest 
and  desire  to  express  oneself.  This  first  draft  should  be  surveyed  as 
critically  as  a  fourth  grade  child  is  able  to  do,  correcting  errors  in- 
volving only  one  phase  of  technique  in  a  lesson.  Better  results  will 
be  secured  by  concentrating  upon  a  few  points.  Confusion  results 
from  attempting  too  much  at  a  time.  The  development  of  this 
critical  attitude  will  aid  materially  in  the  acquirement  of  automatic 
mechanical  skill. 

Time  allotment'.  30  minutes  per  day,  150  minutes  per  week. 

I.  Oral  Composition 
1.    Conversation'. 

a.  Specific  exercises  in  composition  should  come  through  the 
mediums  of  spontaneous  interest  and  motivated  work.  Children 
are  interested  in  narration  of  experiences;  descriptions  of  persons 
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and  places,  of  dramatic  and  other  games,  of  experiments,  of  pictures; 
and  summaries  of  observations,  both  in  school  and  out. 

b.  Each  recitation  in  history,  geography,  nature  study,  literature, 
industrial  arts,  is  an  opportunity  for  oral  composition,  and  should  be 
so  regarded.  While  the  work  is  primarily  concerned  with  thought- 
content,  yet  form  should  not  be  disregarded.  The  same  general 
principles  as  are  set  forth  in  the  preceding  grades  are  considered 
essential:  first,  a  social  situation,  and  a  motive  sufficiently  impelling; 
second,  clear  thinking;  third,  simple,  orderly,  and  attractive  ex- 
pression. The  teacher  should  look  upon  the  recitation  as  a  class  or 
co-operative  composition  based  upon  an  outline  to  which  all  con- 
tribute, with  a  summary,  by  one  or  more  children,  at  the  end. 

c.  Limit  the  subject  to  a  specific  phase  commensurate  with  the 
pupil's  ability,  and  aim  to  retain  originality  in  treatment.  Simple 
outlines  aid  in  coherent  composition. 

d.  Skillful  questioning,  and  simple  outlines,  made  by  both  teacher 
and  children  will  give  training  in  orderly  arrangement  and  sentence 
structure.  Teach  the  children  how  to  introduce  a  story  in  a  way 
that  will  arouse  interest,  curiosity,  and  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  This  will  eliminate  the  mechanical  device  for  securing 
a  good  introduction  by  including  in  the  opening  sentence  some  hint 
of  the  time,  place,  characters,  and  the  plot. 

2.  Story-telling: 

a.  Stories  reproduced  in  parts  and  wholes  as  in  preceding  grades. 
Dramatization  should  be  used  for  further  appreciation  and  as  a 
basis  for  written  class  dramas. 

b.  Reproductions  of  stories  modified  by  varying  the  form  of  the 
original,  as  by  dialogue  or  by  working  out  additional  scenes. 

c.  Original  stories  suggested  by  pictures,  nature,  plays,  and  work, 
will  readily  provide  suggestive  interests.  The  teacher's  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  lead  the  children  to  realize  their  experiences  and  to  cast 
them  into  purposeful  and  well-planned  expression,  using  literature 
to  furnish  ideas  as  well  as  background. 

3.  Pictures: 

a.  Choose  pictures  which  illustrate  or  suggest  well-known  stories 
and  poems.    Have  the  stories  retold  and  the  poems  recited. 

b.  Original  stories  suggested  by  a  picture,  thus  teaching  children 
to  read  the  story  in  a  picture.  Famous  pictures  by  well-known  artists 
should  be  used. 
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II.  Written  Composition 
This  work  involves  the  paragraph  as  a  unit  of  expression.  The 
form  and  use  have  already  become  familiar  through  the  class  story 
of  the  preceding  grades  and  the  reading  material.  The  oral  compo- 
sition has  helped  to  emphasize  how  to  think  subject  matter  in  a 
definite  order,  as  well  as  to  create  respect  for  attractive  or  pleasing 
rendition.  Simple  outlines  made  by  the  children  under  teacher's 
guidance,  aid  in  good  construction.  The  written  work  should  come 
in  response  to  a  felt  need  which  the  children  recognize  as  valuable, 
viz:  desire  for  communication,  sharing  and  preservation.  The  need 
for  communication  may  take  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  sick  classmate, 
a  business  letter,  as  asking  for  books,  or  an  invitation  to  a  class 
play.  The  wish  to  share  involves  exchange  of  letters  between  classes 
and  schools,  giving  information,  writing  personal  experiences,  making 
original  stories,  and  dramas  for  enjoyment.  The  desire  for  preser- 
vation leads  to  records  of  history,  geography,  and  nature  facts,  of 
poems  and  original  stories  in  class  and  individual  needs. 

1.  Class  or  co-operative  work: 

This  work  will  be  continued  in  this  grade,  though  less  frequently, 
and  as  occasion  demands.  It  serves  its  best  purpose  in  the  summary 
of  history,  geography  or  of  nature  lessons,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  unusual  or  unfamiliar  forms,  as  the  drama,  the  letter,  invitation, 
or  original  verse.  Just  as  in  preceding  grades,  there  is  necessity  for 
a  record  on  the  blackboard  of  oral  class  compositions  since  they 
furnish  ideals  worthy  of  imitation  and  give  opportunity  for  discussion 
of  technique. 

2.  Individual  work: 

a.  The  independent  written  work  of  this  grade  should  be  limited 
to  the  one  paragraph  composition.  This  will  be  easily  possible  if 
the  teacher  is  careful  to  see  that  the  topic  is  narrowed  to  a  single 
phase.  Sheridan  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English  says:  "The 
chief  reason  for  limiting  the  written  exercise  to  a  single  paragraph 
is  to  assure  sufficient  practice  in  writing  which  a  longer  composition 
makes  impossible,  and  to  focus  the  attention  of  both  pupil  and  teacher 

upon  the  smallest  possible  language  field It  is  not  a  question 

of  whether  children  can  be  trained  to  write  a  longer  paragraph  or 
composition  of  more  than  one  paragraph  although  no  large  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  the  country  have  yet  demonstrated  that  it 
can  be  done.  The  writer  believes  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
train  all  children  in  the  grammar  grades  to  write  a  long  composition 
and  to  write  it  well,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do  it." 
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b.  In  supervised  individual  work,  careful  oral  preparation  should 
be  made,  which  includes  the  clearly  denned  motive  for  a  record. 

c.  Some  members  of  the  class  should  work  at  the  blackboard. 
Much  work  should  be  done  under  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher 
who  aids  in  form  and  structure,  giving  such  encouragement  that  each 
pupil  is  stimulated  to  his  best  effort.  A  well-defined  motive  which 
the  children  recognize  as  worth  while  coupled  with  the  teacher's 
own  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  establish  correct  habits  will  help  to 
accomplish  this. 

d.  Class  criticism  of  work  on  blackboard  will  lead  children  to  be 
critical  of  their  own  work.  Mahoney  in  Standards  in  English, 
says,  "It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  give  to  the  children  the 
power  intelligently  to  look  over  their  work  with  a  view  to  bringing 

that  work  up  to  the  standard  of  correctness This  end  can 

be  attained  only  by  following  out  consistently  through  the  grades 
a  method  based  upon  several  very  important  principles 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  there  must  be  some  degree 
of  progression  in  the  work  of  correction 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  object  of 

correcting  is  not  to  mark  the  pupil,  but  to  help  the  pupil Third, 

pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  criticize  and  how  to  appreciate  in- 
telligently their  own  and  one  another's  work." 

e.  One  individual  composition  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
and  one  written  independently  may  be  considered  an  adequate 
requirement  for  a  week. 

3.  Letter  writing: 

This  form  of  composition  needs  especial  emphasis  since  letter 
writing  is  the  common  means  of  communication  used  in  every  day 
life.  But  letter  writing  becomes  aimless  and  perfunctory  unless 
same  means  for  appreciation  of  its  real  value  are  introduced.  To  this 
end  Correspondence  Clubs  are  invaluable  in  providing  motive.  Two 
clases  in  the  same  or  different  schools  in  the  county,  or  at  a  distance 
should  plan  correspondence  for  a  specific  purpose  and  in  this  way 
make  letters  real.  Records  of  projects  in  history  and  geography 
which  illustrate  letter  writing  and  record  keeping  with  a  "specific 
motive"  may  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the  supervisors. 

a.  The  technique  of  letter  writing  should  be  observed,  imitated, 
and  such  points  as  heading,  salutation,  ending,  and  signature  dis- 
cussed with  pupils  in  this  grade. 

b.  The  correct  habits  of  addressing  envelopes  should  be  developed. 
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c.  Kinds  of  letters;  notes,  invitations,  friendly  and  business 
letters. 

d.  Content  in  letters  determined  by  the  kind:  a  Correspondence 
Club  offers  many  opportunities,  school  needs,  as  books  from  the 
circulating  library,  communications  telling  of  work  accomplished, 
courtesies  extended,  and  requests  for  information  suggested  by  a 
subject  of  study. 

e.  Class  letters  when  occasion  offers. 

f.  Read  "Children's  Letters"  from  famous  writers  to  class  for 
purposes  of  enjoyment,  and  to  furnish  ideals. 

4.  Grammar  forms: 

The  work  on  the  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Composition 
and  Grammar  was  begun  in  1918.  The  tentative  results  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  Composition  are  included  in  this  reprint  (1921),  but  the 
work  in  Grammar  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  graded  for  in- 
clusion at  this  time.  Until  this  work  can  be  definitely  outlined,  the 
teacher  of  fourth  grade  should  follow  the  text  for  her  grade,  omitting 
such  points  as  do  not  contribute  directly  toward  the  attainment  of 
the  tentative  Grade  Standards  and  Minimum  Essentials  in  English 
of  Baltimore  county.  Text:  Hosic  and  Hooper,  A  Child's  Composi- 
tion Book,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Tentative  Standards  in  Written  Composition 

fourth  grade 

A  Motor  Car  Ride 

It  was  a  very  warm  day  in  August  when  my  father  came  home  and  said  he  had  to 

go  a  long  way  up  the  country.    He  said  he  wanted  us  to  take  a  ride  with  him.    So 

I  got  ready  in  a  few  minutes.    In  about  a  half  hour  we  were  on  a  long  shady  road. 

When  I  got  home  I  was  pretty  tired. 

Carrying  Water 

Yesterday  I  carried  ten  buckets  of  water  on  my  sleigh.  Every  time  I  went  to 
the  pump  I  carried  two  buckets.  I  filled  the  tank  and  all  the  water  buckets.  I  like 
to  carry  water  on  my  sled  because  I  can  ride  on  my  way  to  the  pump  and  I  can  go 
faster. 

Our  Little  Chicks 

Our  little  chickens  hatched  last  week.  Three  little  peeps  had  feathers  down  their 
legs.  Some  were  white,  some  were  black  and  some  were  brown.  They  were  real 
fluffy.  They  flapped  their  little  wings  and  ran  around  like  little  birds.  Sunday 
we  put  them  in  the  chicken  yard  with  the  mother  hen. 

For  detailed  discussion  of  these  standards,  see  page  92,  of  the  introduction  to 
the  course  in  composition  for  primary  grades.  The  teacher  of  fourth  grade  should 
be  familiar  not  only  with  the  standards  for  her  grade,  but  also  those  of  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  grades. 
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Tentative  List  of  Minimum  Essentials  in  English 
fourth  grade 
/.  Technique  of  Written  Work. 

1.  Capitalization: 

(a)  Review  work  of  previous  grades  (beginning  of  sentences;  names  of  persons; 
names  of  places;  days  of  the  week;  the  pronoun  "I";  titles,  names  of 
months,  name  of  our  state). 

2.  Punctuation: 

(a)  Period  at  end  of  statement. 

(b)  Question  mark  at  end  of  question. 

(c)  Correct  punctuation  used  in  writing  the  child's  name  and  address. 

(d)  Hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  connect  two  syllables. 

3.  Apostrophe  in  possessive  singular. 

4.  Abbreviations. 

Terms  of  measurement  needed  in  written  arithmetic;  doz.,  lb.,  ft. 

5.  Contractions: 

isn't,  don't,  I'll,  can't,  doesn't,  I've  and  others  in  common  use. 
Note:  Points  under  3,  4,  5,  give  difficulty  in  written  composition,  therefore  are 
included  here,  but  they  should  be  taught  during  the  spelling  period. 

6.  Simple  letter  form  (social  letter). 

Note:  The  social  letter  is  simpler  than  the  business  letter,  hence  the  business 
form  is  not  a  requirement  for  independent  work  in  this  grade. 

//.  Special  Oral  Work. 

An  inventory  of  class  errors  should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
and  from  this  inventory  the  teacher  should  select  the  three  or  four  forms  that  occur 
most  frequently.  This  will  determine  her  course  of  study  in  corrective  work  for 
the  year.  Guard  against  attempting  too  many  forms  in  one  year  but  aim  for  100% 
efficiency  in  the  few  that  are  attempted.  The  teacher  of  this  grade  should  be  able 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  succeeding  grade  a  list  of  forms 
that  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupils  promoted.  The  following  list  is  merely 
suggestive: 

1.  Grammatical  forms. 

John  and  James  were  late.  Where  were  you? 

We  have  seen  them.  It  isn't  so. 

There  were  two  birds  in  the  nest.  He  is  as  tall  as  /. 

May  I  have  a  drink? 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  such  words  as: 
let  me  I  can 

again  been 

Note:  This  list  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  shown  by  the 
inventory.  For  detailed  plan  for  taking  the  inventory  and  suggestions  for  corrective 
work  based  upon  the  findings,  see  page  88,  the  introduction  to  the  course  in  com- 
position for  primary  grades.  The  teacher  of  fourth  grade  should  be  familiar  not 
only  with  the  minimum  essentials  listed  for  her  grade,  but  also  with  those  listed  for 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 


COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR 

Suggestions  as  Aids  for  the  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the 

Grammar  Grades 

"Watch  Your  Speech" 
I.  Aims: 

"All  that  you  have  to  say  about  good  speaking  and  good  writing 
might  be  summed  up  in  two  sayings:  'Mean  what  you  say;'  'Say 
what  you  mean.'  Like  most  important  commands  these  are  easier 
to  remember  than  to  obey;  indeed,  complete  obedience  to  the  second 
command — 'Say  what  you  mean' — involves  the  mastery  of  the  art 
of  composition."    (Briggs  and  McKinney.) 

"An  individual's  speech  is  more  influenced  by  the  language  heard 
around  him,  in  the  school  and  the  home,  than  by  any  other  factor  in 
his  life;  and  his  inner  speech,  (a  repetition  or  rehearsal  of  the  words 
in  reading,  writing  and  speaking) — is  the  means  of  transfer.  These 
inner  rehelarsals  together  with  writing  English  have  more  effect  than 
giving  him  practice  in  oral  speech.  William  James  recommends  re- 
peating by  inner  speech  sermons  or  speeches  to  which  we  are  listen- 
ing."   (Thorndike.) 

Sheridan,  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English,  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestions in  his  attempt  to  define  the  aims  for  spoken  and  written 
English: 

1.  What  are  the  common  language  needs  of  people  in  every  day  life? 

2.  What  specific  language  habits  can  the  school  cultivate  which  will  most  use- 
fully meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  the  boy  and  girl  at  the  end  of  their 
elementary  school  course? 

3.  What  capacity  for  oral  and  written  expression  is  possessed,  or  may  with  reas- 
onable effort  be  acquired,  by  ordinary  children  in  the  different  grades? 

In  the  light  of  such  a  study  of  children's  language  needs  and  capacities,  the  fol- 
lowing would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  and  workable  aim  for  the  elementary  school: 

1.  To  turn  out  pupils  able  to  stand  before  the  class  and  talk  for  a  minute  or  two 
upon  a  subject  within  the  range  of  their  knowledge  or  experience,  speaking  plainly, 
in  clean-cut-sentences,  and  without  common  grammatical  mistakes. 

2.  To  turn  out  pupils  able  to  write  with  fair  facility  an  original  paragraph  upon 
a  subject  within  the  range  of  their  experience  or  their  interests. 

Such  a  paragraph  should  show: 

1.  An  absolute  mastery  of  "the  sentence  idea." 

2.  Freedom  from  glaring  grammatical  mistakes. 

3.  Correct  spelling  of  all  ordinary  words. 

4.  Unfailing  use  of  the  commonest  marks  of  punctuation. 

5.  Some  evidence  of  attention  to  matters  of  sentence  structure  and  to  the  choice 
of  words. 

(114) 
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And  for  Spoken  English  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  the  following  needs  of 
the  school: 

It  is  much  more  important  that  the  elementary  school  should  give  pupils  ability 
to  talk  well  than  it  is  that  it  should  give  them  ability  to  write  well.  This  is  simply 
because  people  talk  more  than  they  write 

There  are  several  reasons  why  our  pupils  do  not  learn  to  talk  well: 

1.  There  is  not  enough  of  oral  language  work,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  training 
in  the  elementary  school.  jg^^ 

2.  Oral  work  is  not  utilized  as  much  asfl  K.  to  be  as  an  aid  in,  and  a  prep- 
aration for,  written  work.  The  child  who^[pP5e  taught  to  write  well  must  first 
be  taught  to  talk  well. 

3.  The  other  school  subjects  are  not  utilized  as  effectively  as  they  might  be  to 
develop  power  in  oral  composition. 

4.  The  common  method  of  the  recitation  furnishes  little  motive  for  the  pupil  to 
talk  well.  Very  rarely  has  he  the  sense  that  he  is  addressing  an  audience  with  the 
purpose  of  saying  something  worth  while 

5.  The  school  has  perpetually  to  fight  the  bad  influence  of  the  language  environ- 
ment in  which  many  pupils  spend  their  out-of-school  hours. 

6.  The  school  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  can  correct  bad  habits  of  speech 
by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  ability  to  talk  correctly  comes 
from  practice  and  not  from  the  study  of  rules 

An  effective  course  in  oral  composition  should  include  the  following  essential 
things: 

1.  Much  opportunity  for  free  self-expression. 

2.  Constant  attention  to  matters  of  voice,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  in- 
flection. 

3.  The  training  of  children,  by  constant  practice,  to  compose  oral  paragraphs 
upon  simple  themes,  and  the  development,  through  these,  of  some  elementary 
skill  in  selecting,  arranging,  and  expressing  their  ideas. 

4.  Unremitting  efforts  in  all  grades  to  eliminate  the  common  errors  of  speech. 

II.  Materials  for  oral  and  written  composition: 

The  topics  should  be,  "purposed,  planned,  executed,  and  judged 
by  the  pupils  either  individually  or  in  co-operation." 

Topics  based  upon  the  children's  experiences,  or  growing  out  of 
projects  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  other  school  subjects 
will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  each  child  to  select  the  phase  of 
the  subject  which  represents  his  personal  point  of  view. 

Sheridan  in,  "Speaking  and  Writing  English,"  says:  "It  is  highly 
important  that  teachers  should  from  the  earliest  years  seek  to  train 
children,  day  in  and  day  out,  to  select  a  single  phase  of  a  subject  for 
elaboration  in  their  paragraphs,  instead  of  permitting  them  to 
spread  themselves  out  thin,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  absence  of 
careful,  persistent  effort  upon  the  part  of  teachers,  over  all  the 
things,  near  or  remote,  that  may  suggest  themselves  in  connection 
with  a  chosen  subject." 
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In  both  oral  and  written  work  children  should  be  made  conscious 
of  the  audience  situation  in  order  that  they  may  select  a  phase  of  the 
topic  which  will  prove  interesting  to  the  listeners  or  readers,  and 
adapt  their  discussion  accordingly. 

This  point  is  brought  out  in  the  following  statement  by  Professor 
F.  T.  Baker,  "The  only  test  of  language  is  the  effectiveness  with 
which  it  does  its  work  of  convening  ideas  to  someone  else  who  wants 
to  hear  them,  or  who  is  m^ji  fcing  to  hear  them  by  the  way  they 
are  put."  ^^F 

The  sources  of  topics  for  purposeful  oral  composition: 

1.  The  child's  daily  experiences.        8.  Manual  training  and  cook- 

2.  Games.  ery  activities. 

3.  Current  events.  9.  Pictures. 

4.  Geography  topics.  10.  Dramatizations. 

5.  History  topics.  11.  Literature,  prose  and  poe- 

6.  Industrial  arts.  try. 

7.  Nature-study  topics  developed   12.  Stories  retold  from  litera- 

in  the  class  room.  ture. 

Letter  writing,  including  both  social  and  business  correspondence,  is  an  important 
type  of  written  composition. 

III.  Kinds  of  composition: 

The  daily  class  work  and  daily  living  outside  of  school  call  for 
every  kind  of  composition:  narration,  description,  exposition  and 
argument.  For  instance,  narration  is  called  for  pre-eminently  in 
history  work;  description  in  history,  geography,  and  science;  exposi- 
tion and  argument  in  arithmetic,  history,  games,  industrial  arts, 
household  economics,  and  manual  training.  Letter  writing  alone 
calls  for  the  four  kinds.  The  four  forms  of  discourse  must  therefore 
find  place  in  our  plans,  but  not  as  distinct  kinds  for  a  well  written 
narration  always  contains  some  vivid  descriptive  elements  and 
description  is  seldom  pure  description. 

IV.  Letter  writing: 

"Nowadays  there  is  scarcely  a  person  who  does  not  at  some  time 
write  a  letter  or  wish  to  write  one  (yet  it  is)  an  undoubted  fact — that 

what  all  are  doing  somehow,  few  are  doing  well Here 

is  a  task  then  for  a  writer:  to  send  his  greeting,  his  best  self  through  a 
letter,  to  be  jolly,  thoughtful,  sympathetic,  as  the  case  may  require, 
and  yet  write  nothing  that  he  will  afterward  be  ashamed  of  or  re- 
gret having  written."    (Briggs  and  McKinney.) 

Business  letters  should  be  as  brief  and  concise  as  possible. 
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Friendly  letters  should  be  interesting  and  show  feeling  about  the 
subject  discussed.  The  writer  must  be  definite,  especially  in  details, 
point  of  view,  and  words.  In  correct  letter  forms,  children  should 
refer  frequently  to  the  texts  in  use  in  the  grades:  Hosic  and  Hooper, 
A  Child's  Composition  Book,  and  a  Composition  Grammar. 

V.  Writing  original  poems  and  short  stories: 

"But  besides  the  work  that  grows  out  of  the  various  studies  and  letter  writing  as 
a  means  of  personal  expression,  there  is  y^lpftother  kind  of  composition  that  is 
equally  important ;  that,  namely,  which  grows  out  of  literary  study  and  calls  upon 
the  more  purely  literary  and  poetic  inventiveness  and  constructiveness  of  the  child. 
This  is  the  counterpart  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  reading,  especially  the  work 
of  the  ballad  and  short  story.  The  attempt  made  in  the  interests  of  appreciation 
to  bring  home  to  the  child  a  feeling  for  the  convincing  and  felicitous  progression, 
climax,  surprise  and  unity  of  the  master  pieces  of  balladry  and  fiction,  and  grad- 
ually to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  simpler  principles  of  construction — beginning, 
middle  and  end;  introduction,  development  and  conclusion,  setting  and  character 
grouping;  the  plot — weaving  in  short,  that  has  such  a  fascination  for  children — 
this  must  have  its  outcome  in  the  child's  own  effort  to  invent  and  create,  and  to 
master  the  joinery  of  the  story-teller's  craft." — Chubb. 

The  following  attempt  by  a  class  at  writing  original  verse  was  made 
in  the  Fifth  Grade  of  the  Garrett  Heights  School,  Miss  Georgia 
McDonnal,  teacher.     It  is  worth-while  work  as  her  account  proves: 

Ballad  Study— Fifth  Grade  Work 

First  of  all,  in  the  teaching  of  ballads,  one  must  create  for  the  child  a  background. 
We  need  only  go  to  the  story  of  Pyle's  Robin  Hood  for  this.  The  ballad  is  there 
mentioned  many,  many  times.  The  way  ballads  were  made  is  also  suggested: 
"Many  ballads  were  both  told  and  sung."  These  ballads  have  come  down  to  us 
from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  centuries  without  bringing  a  hint  as  to  their 
author.  A  ballad  was  a  dance  song,  usually  beaten  out  by  the  stamping  of  feet 
upon  the  ground.  In  Europe  centuries  ago  it  was  customary  to  improvise  ballads 
when  strong  excitement  prevailed — as  at  a  festival  of  the  seasons,  or  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle,  or  after  a  great  victory — and  to  sing  and  dance  them  out  on  the  village 
green  or  in  the  public  square  or  market  place.  j_ 

Ballads  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  mythological,  (2)  historic  or  traditionary, 
(3)  romantic,  (4)  humorous,  (5)  modern. 

In  taking  up  the  work  with  my  own  fifth  grade  I  began  with  several  simple  bal- 
lads of  Robin  Hood  which  belong  to  the  humorous  class,  the  plots  of  which  the  chil- 
dren knew.  Here  we  noted  the  quaint  words  and  phrases,  the  repetition,  the  rhyme 
and  the  meter. 

From  the  "humorous  ballads"  we  passed  to  a  study  of  "mythological"  or  those 
which  contain  the  element  of  superstitition.     I  chose  "True  Thomas." 

Ballad:    "True  Thomas. ' ' 

The  method  of  presentation  was  as  follows: 

1.  Explanation  of  unusual  words  and  phrases  (written  on  board). 

2.  Reading  of  ballad. 

3.  Questions  for  understanding  first  and  then  for  appreciation. 
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4.  Filled  in  gaps — aided  imagination  in  clearing  up  story. 

5.  Children  retold  story. 

6.  Selected  quaint  phrases  and  words,  such  as — 

"grass-green  silk,"  "aboun  the  knee," 

"milk-white  steed,"  "ilka  tett"  (every  lock), 

"red-blood,"  "lillie  leven." 

7.  Selected  mythological  touches.    Example: 

(a)  "And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

Sure  of  your  body  I  will  be." 
To  kiss  a  fairy  or  a  ghost  always  puts  mortals  into  the  power  of  the  spirits  of 
darkness. 

(b)  "O  no,  O  no,  True  Thomas." 

He  who  eats  of  the  food  of  fairyland  will  never  live  to  return  to  earth.  So  the 
queen  takes  back  with  her  from  the  Earth  a  loaf  and  a  bottle  of  wine  as  food  for 
Thomas,  who,  after  serving  her  seven  years,  will  go  back  as  prophet  to  his  people. 

8.  Teacher  re-read  the  ballad. 

9.  Children  repeated  any  parts  they  remembered. 

Ballad:    "The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well."     > 

This  is  considered  the  finest  type  of  the  superstitious  ballad.  The  method  of 
procedure  here  is  similar: 

1.  Recalled  modern  superstitions. 

2.  Read  ballad. 

3.  Few  questions  to  show  drift  of  story. 

4.  Questions  for  appreciation. 

5.  Named  superstitious  touches: 
"The  fulfillment  of  the  evil  wish;" 

"The  crowing  of  the  cock  was  considered  a  warning  from  the  other  world." 

6.  This  ballad  lends  itself  to  dramatization,  so  we  dramatized  it. 

7.  Memorized  it.    This  is  quite  easy,  because  of  the  repetition. 

8.  Noted  some  ballad  characteristics: 
Repetitions. 

Dialogue  without  naming  speakers. 

Mannerisms,  such  as  "up  and  spake,"  "up  and  crew,"  etc. 

Ballad:    "  The  Douglas  Tragedy." 
I  selected  "The  Douglas  Tragedy"  as  a  type  of  the  romantic  ballad. 

1.  Recalled  adventurous  stories — mostly  fairy  tales. 

2.  Explained  words  and  phrases. 

3.  Read  ballad. 

4.  Noted  the  difference  between  the  movement  in  this  and  in  "The  Wife  of 
Usher's  Well." 

5.  Questions  for  understanding  and  appreciation. 

6.  Picked  out  familiar  phrases — 

"  milk-white  steed. " 

"dapple  gray," 

"bonny  red  rose," 

"make  my  bed  broad  and  deep." 
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7.  Marked  superstitions — 

"Looked  over  his  left  shoulder"  (considered  unlucky). 
"Out  of  the  lady's  grave  grew  a  bonny  red  rose, 
And  out  of  the  knight's  a  brier." 
There  was  a  beautiful  old  Norse  fancy  of  plants  springing  from  the  graves 
of  star-crossed  lovers,  and  signifying  by  the  intertwining  of  stems  and  leaves 
that  an  earthly  passion  has  not  been  extinguished  by  death. 

8.  Noted  the  repetitions. 

9.  Children  named  words  and  phrases  they  liked. 
10.  Seat  work: — 

a.  Illustrated  a  line  or  lines  of  the  poem. 

b.  Wrote  the  ballads  in  prose  form. 

Examples  of  the  "traditionary"  ballad  are  Sir  Patrick  Spens  and  Chevy  Chase, 
both  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  fifth  grade.    We  studied  these  two  in  detail. 

After  such  a  course  of  study  lessons  we  were  ready  to  write  a  ballad.  We  used 
Pyle's  Robin  Hood  as  a  basis  for  our  ballad  and  the  typical  ballad  metre  as  shown 
in  Sir  Patrick  Spens.  The  effort  is  a  piece  of  co-operative  classroom  work  covering 
a  Period  of  twelve  English  composition  periods  of  twenty-five  minutes  each. 


How  Robin  Hood  Met  Little  John 


I 


Up  rose  Robin  one  merry  morn, 
"For  fourteen  days,"  said  he, 
"  We've  had  no  merry  jest  or  sport 
Save  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

II 

"Tarry  ye  here,  my  merry  men, 
Here  'neath  the  greenwood  tree 

Until  that  on  my  buglet  horn 
I  blow  my  blasts  of  three." 

Ill 
Off  toward  the  town  of  Nottingham 

Strode  merry  Robin  Hood. 
At  last  he  took  a  small  by-path 

Led  thro'  the  dark  deep  wood. 

IV 

O  he  walked  on  and  on  he  walked 
Till  to  a  stream  he  came, 

And  there  he  spied  a  single  log 
On  which  to  cross  the  same. 


On  farther  side  about  to  cross, 
A  stalwart  stranger  stood. 

"Now  let  the  better  man  cross  first,' 
Quoth  merry  Robin  Hood. 


VI 
"Now  stand  thou  back,"  quoth  the 
stranger, 
"The  better  man  am  I." 
"Nay  that  shall  we  presently  see, 
When  our  skill  we  shall  try." 

VII 

Robin  Hood  stepped  to  the  coverside, 

A  stout  cudgel  fetched  he; 
"Lo  here  is  a  good  lusty  staff, 

Now  come  and  fight  with  me." 

VIII 
Each  stood  his  place  for  one  good  hour 

Sore  bones  and  bumps  they  had, 
Till  down  went  Robin,  heels  o'er  head. 

I  ken  he  was  right  mad. 

IX 
Quoth  the  stranger,    "Where  art  thou 
now?" 
Laughed  Robin,  "Afloating  the  tide! 
Now  give  me  thy  hand,  good  fellow, 
And  help  me  to  thy  side." 

X 

Then  to  his  lips  he  clapped  his  horn, 

He  blew  his  blasts  of  three; 
Through  rustling  branches  came  his  men 
To  see  what  his  need  might  be. 
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XI 

"  Truly  thou  art  wet  from  head  to  foot, 

That  to  the  very  skin." 
"  Yon  tall  stranger  hath  drubbed  me  good, 

Besides  hath  tumbled  me  in." 

XII 

"Then  shall  he  have  a  good  ducking, 

And  eke  a  drubbing,  too." 
"Nay,  nay,"  cried  merry  Robin  Hood, 

"He's  a  right  good  man  and  true." 

XIII 

'Hark  ye,  youth,  wilt  thou  stay  with  me 
And  be  one  of  my  band? 
Three  suits  of  Lincoln  green  you'll  have, 
The  best  that's  in  the  land." 

XIV 
The  stranger  quoth,  "Aye,  that  will  I, 

For  good  sport  I  love  well." 
"Then  I  have  gained  a  right  good  man, 

Thy  name  I  prythee  tell." 

XV 
Then  the  merry  stranger  answered, 
"John  Little  is  my  name; 


I  fain  would  have  it  otherwise, 
It  must  not  be  the  same." 

XVI 

"Little  art  thou,  indeed,"  quoth  Will, 

"And  small  of  sinew,  too. 
Thou  shall  be  christened  'Little  John,' 

God  father  I'll  be  to  you." 

XVII 
"So  be  it,"  answered  Robin  Hood, 

"Little  John  it  shall  be. 
So  come  my  merry  men,  one  and  all. 

Home  'neath  the  greenwood  tree." 

XVIII 

Then  to  the  greenwood  tree  they  went, 

A  right  good  feast  to  hold; 
The  fire  was  made  and  the  fat  does  cooked, 

Which  feasted  these  men  bold. 

XIX 

Thus  ended  this  merry  ballad 

Of  this  adventure  bold. 
Many  times  in  good  old  Sherwood 

Hath  this  good  tale  been  told. 


VI.  Standards   for   judging   a   composition   (Briggs   and   Mc- 
Kinney) : 

1.  The  first  motive  of  speech,  oral  or  written,  is  sincerity.  Sincerity  is  being  true 
to  ourselves.  We  must  report  as  we  ourselves  see  or  feel  or  think.  Choose  a  sub- 
ject about  which  the  child  may  have  real  thoughts  or  feelings  and  insist  that  he  use 
words  that  are  his  own. 

2.  Customs  of  the  times  and  our  language  determine  what  is  considered  good 
form  in  a  composition.  Find  out  what  the  best  custom  is,  then  form  habits  of 
following  it  without  giving  it  much  thought  or  attention.  But  to  form  these  habits 
takes  constant  attention  in  the  beginning. 

3.  A  composition  must  be  definite  in  four  ways:  first,  in  subject;  second,  in  details; 
third,  in  point  of  view;  and  fourth,  in  words. 

4.  Sincerity,  good  form,  and  definiteness  are  helpful  to  interest  but  these  are  not 
enough.  Some  other  ways  of  being  interesting  should  be  considered.  A  theme 
should  be  written  with  some  possible  reader  clearly  in  mind  and  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  securing  and  holding  that  reader's  interest,  of  making  the  thought  clear 
to  him,  and  of  producing  the  desired  effect  in  his  mind. 

5.  But  even  the  added  element  of  interest  is  not  the  end.  The  speaker  or  writer 
may  tell  about  too  many  things  and  give  too  many  impressions.  Such  a  composi- 
tion lacks  unity.  Unity  means  that  a  composition  tells  all  about  one  thing  and  is 
expressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  one  impression.  There  should  be  unity  of  the 
subjects  for  composition,  unity  of  paragraphs,  and  unity  of  sentences  both  as  to 
thought  and  form. 
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6.  There  is  nothing  so  uninteresting  as  monotony.  Variety  in  expression  makes 
a  subject  interesting.  A  large  stock  of  words  and  sentence-forms,  and  ways  of 
developing  ideas  so  that  we  may  have  them  ready  to  fit  any  thought  that  we  wish 
to  express — all  these  contribute  to  the  best  literary  style  and  help  to  make  the  reader 
conscious  only  of  the  thought. 

7.  There  must  be  coherence,  or  connectedness,  throughout  a  composition.  To 
coherent  writing  and  speaking  two  things  are  necessary:  (a)  vital  connection  in 
thought,  (b)  clear  expression  of  that  connection.  To  this  clear  coherence  of  com- 
position there  are  five  principal  aids: 

a.  logical  arrangement  or  order 

b.  wise  use  of  connectives  and  words  of  reference 

c.  proper  subordination  of  the  less  important  ideas 

d.  forms  of  sentences 

e.  avoidance  of  all  blurring  ellipses. 

VII.  Technique: 

1.  Forms  of  Expression — sentence: 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  both  clear  thinking  and  clear  expression  is  a  sense 
of  the  form  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  unit  of  thought  as  well  as  a  form  of  thought. 
Imperfect  sentences  written  by  the  children  should  be  made. better  by  the  class. 

The  following  sentences  show  some  types  of  children's  errors: 

a.  Herbert  Lansing  is  captain  of  our  baseball  team  and  the  north  pole  has 
been  discovered.     (Combines  ideas  that  are  not  all  related;  an  error  in  unity). 

b.  a.  The  woman  is  ill.  b.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  butcher,  c.  Meat  has 
advanced  in  price.  (The  first  two  ideas  should  be  combined  in  some  such  way  as 
"The  woman  who  is  ill  is  the  mother  of  the  butcher."  And  the  third  sentence 
should  be  omitted  since  it  spoils  the  unity  of  the  thought). 

c.  I  drove  in  a  buggy  until  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  at  that  point  one 
of  the  front  wheels  broke.  (This  is  the  ordinary  "comma  blunder."  The  writer 
tries  to  tell  two  things  but  joins  them  as  though  they  are  one). 

d.  There  was  tied  by  the  door  a  large  dog.  Who  jumped  toward  us  fiercely. 
(This  is  the  opposite  of  the  "comma  blunder,"  and  means  the  disjoining  of  ex- 
pressions that  properly  belong  together.  The  phrase  and  clause  can  here  mas- 
querade as  a  sentence). 

e.  "Treasure  Island"  is  as  interesting  as  a  dime  novel  but  which  teachers  do 
not  object  to  your  reading.  (An  error  in  wrong  co-ordination.  When  properly 
used  and  and  but  make  for  unity;  otherwise  they  destroy  it).  (Adapted  from 
Briggs  and  McKinney.) 

2.  Paragraph: 

a.  The  independent  written  work  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  should  be 
limited  to  the  one  paragraph  composition. 

Sheridan  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English  sets  up  the  following  general  standard 
as  a  reasonable  measure  of  attainment  in  written  composition  for  the  ordinary 
graduate  of  an  ordinary  grammar  school: 

The  ability  to  write  with  fair  facility  an  original  paragraph  upon  a  subject  within 
the  range  of  his  experience  or  his  interests,  using  sentences  grammatically  complete 
and  correctly  punctuated,  with  correct  spelling,  and  free  from  grievous  grammatical 
mistakes 

The  chief  reason  for  limiting  the  written  exercise  to  a  single  paragraph  is  to  assure 
sufficient  practice  in  writing  which  a  longer  composition  makes  impossible,  and  to 
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focus  the  attention  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  upon  the  smallest  possible  language 
field 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  children  can  be  trained  to  write  longer  paragraphs 
or  compositions  of  more  than  one  paragraph,  although  no  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country  have  yet  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done.  The  writer 
believes  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  train  all  the  children  in  the  grammar  grades 
to  write  a  long  composition  and  to  write  it  well,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do 
it 

A  good  subject  is  half  the  battle.  Children  cannot  be  expected  to  write  upon  a 
subject  about  which  they  know  little  and  care  less.  You  cannot  get  blood  out  of 
a  turnip. 

Children  must  be  taught,  therefore,  to  narrow  their  subjects.  This  focuses 
thinking,  and  establishes  a  single  point  of  view.  They  must  be  trained  to  single 
out  some  particular  point  and  work  that  up  for  all  it  is  worth 

b.  In  cooperative  work,  including  summaries  such  as  grow  out  of  geography,  history, 
or  other  subjects,  there  should  be  a  class  discussion  resulting  in  a  definite  plan  of 
organization.  While  this  directed  work  may  involve  the  writing  of  more  than  one 
paragraph,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  old  fashioned  method  of  teaching  paragraph- 
ing.   Paragraphing  in  the  mechanical  sense  is  high  school  work. 

3.  Criticism  and  Correction; 

The  first  draft  written  work  should  be  read  and  corrected  by  the 
children  as  far  as1  they  are  able,  working  for  the  correction  of  only 
one  phase  of  technique  in  a  lesson.  Better  results  will  be  secured 
by  concentration  upon  a  few  points.  Confusion  results  from  at- 
tempting too  much  at  a  time. 

a.  Oral  Composition 

In  planning  for  the  corrective  work  in  oral  English,  the  teacher  should  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  two  fundamental  ideas  which  constitute  the  aims  of  this  work 

1.  To  arouse  on  the  part  of  the  child  a  consciousness  of  whether  or  not  he  is  using 
correct  forms  of  speech. 

2.  To  create  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  to  speak  correctly. 

In  order  that  this  work  may  be  effective,  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  class.  As  a  means  of  determining  these  needs  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher, 
early  in  the  school  year  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  grammatical  errors  made  by  her 
class  and  to  base  her  corrective  work  upon  the  results  of  the  inventory.  Since  it 
is  impossible  to  plan  corrective  work  for  the  wide  range  of  errors  which  will  be  found 
occurring  in  each  grade,  it  is  essential  that  attention  be  concentrated  upon  a  few 
errors  each  year.  Dr.  Klapper  insists  that  not  above  three  to  six  specific  bad  habits 
of  grammar  and  idiom  should  be  attacked  each  school  year  in  the  average  class. 
Leonard,  in  English  Composition  as  a  Social  Problem,  says,  "It  is  evident  that 
we  must  concentrate  our  force  on  one  point,  or  very  small  and  closely  related  group  of 
points,  for  a  far  longer  time  than  we  generally  do  at  present,  instead  of  attacking 
several  at  once,  diffusing  attention,  and  confusing  our  pupils. 

The  definite  plan  for  taking  the  inventory  of  grammatical  errors  which  was  first 
used  in  our  schools  in  October,  1919,  proved  so  helpful  that  it  has  become  a  part 
of  the  regular  procedure  in  beginning  each  year's  work  in  English.  The  following 
outline  should  be  used  as  a  guide  by  each  teacher  in  taking  this  inventory  in  October 
of  each  year. 
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Inventory  of  Grammatical  Errors 
grades  i — VIII 
Purposes: 

1.  To  aid  you  to  list  the  oral  errors  that  are  made  by  the  pupils  in  your  class. 

2.  To  enable  you  to  select  from  this  list,  the  errors  upon  which  your  class  needs 
intensive  drill  this  year. 

3.  To  have  material  available  for  the  "National  Better  Speech  Week"  in  Novem- 
ber, during  which  a  drive  will  be  made  to  arouse  interest  in  "Better  Speech." 

4.  To  furnish  a  basis  for  judging  improvement  in  oral  language  in  your  class  this 
year.  This  will  be  possible  by  comparison  of  the  results  of  this  inventory  with 
the  results  of  the  inventory  you  will  be  asked  to  take  next  June,  after  intensive 
work  on  the  errors  selected. 

Important:  For  convenient  reference  you  are  asked  to  keep  on  file  in  your  school 
room  the  list  of  errors  noted. 

I.  Method  of  Collecting  Data — To  Cover  a  Period  of  Two  Weeks 

(PREFERABLY  THE  FIRST  TWO  WEEKS  IN  OCTOBER) 

Errors  in  Speech. 

All  teachers  of  Grades  I  to  VIII  should  keep  at  hand  a  book  in  which  to  record 
oral  errors  made  either  during  intermission  or  class  time.  In  order  to  secure  a 
representative  list  of  errors  that  will  show  the  real  ability  of  your  pupils  in  oral 
speech,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  listen  carefully  to  the  conversation  of  the  children 
on  the  playground,  and  at  other  times  when  they  are  not  conscious  of  being  overheard. 

A  teacher  who  has  more  than  one  grade  in  her  room,  as  first  and  second,  or  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh,  will  find  it  more  practicable  to  keep  a  composite  list  of  oral  errors 
made  by  the  pupils  in  her  room  than  to  attempt  to  keep  a  separate  list  for  the  several 
grades.  The  grades  may  then  be  combined  for  the  corrective  exercises.  The  re- 
cording of  errors  should  be  done  unobtrusively  so  that  pupils  may  not  know  that 
these  lists  are  being  kept. 

Important:  In  listing  the  errors,  not  simply  the  incorrect  form  of  the  verb  should 
be  listed,  but  the  entire  phrase  in  which  the  verb  form  occurs.  For  example — do  not 
list  the  verb  "done"  but  "/  done"  or  "He  done,"  not  "seen"  or  "went,"  but  "She- 
seen,"  "They  have  went." 

II.  Selection  of  Errors  for  Intensive  Drill  During  the  Year 
The  tabulation  of  errors  in  your  record  book  should  be  similar  to  the  following: 

Total 
I  seen]  11111    11111    11111  15  times 

They  had  went]    11111     11111  10      " 

I  ain't  got  none]  111  3      " 

Can  I  11111    11111  10      " 

She  has  wrote]      11111    11111    11111    111      18      " 

The  above  list  is  not  complete,  and  will  not  be  representative  of  your  class,  since 
other  errors  will  be  included  and  some  of  the  above  may  not  occur.  It  is  merely 
suggestive  of  a  convenient  method  of  tabulation. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  the  total  number  of  times  each  error  occurred  should 
be  placed  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page  for  comparison.  This  will  enable  you 
to  see  readily  the  most  frequent  errors.  You  should  then  select  for  intensive  drill 
the  three  errors  which  have  the  highest  totals.  This  may  seem  to  you  a  small 
number  of  errors  to  select  as  a  basis  for  corrective  work  this  year,  but  if  you  will 
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assume  responsibility  for  these  three,  and  also  concentrate  upon  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  words  your  pupils  frequently  mispronounce,  such  as,  "get,"  "just," 
"such,"  and  words  ending  in  "  in?"  you  will  find  this  as  much  as  you  can  accomplish. 

Next  June  you  will  be  asked  to  take  another  inventory.  The  inventory  then 
should  show  that  the  errors  which  are  most  common  now,  have  practically  ceased 
to  occur  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  your  pupils.  This  will  be  possible  if  you  select 
only  a  few  errors  upon  which  to  concentrate. 

In  order  that  the  findings  of  the  inventory  may  serve  a  real  purpose,  the  teacher 
will  find  it  helpful  to  post  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  classroom,  the  correct  gram- 
matical forms  representing  the  actual  needs  of  her  class.  These  grammatical  forms 
will  vary  with  the  class  and  represent  a  modification  of  the  course  of  study  to  fit 
the  individual  class.  (Children  of  the  grammar  grades  may  print  the  gram- 
matical forms  to  be  posted  in  the  primary  rooms).  Attention  of  the  children  should 
frequently  be  called  to  these  correct  forms,  and  corrective  work  such  as  language 
games  should  be  planned  as  a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  the  classroom.  Interest 
may  be  aroused  by  planning  early  in  the  year  a  "Better  Speech  Week"  to  initiate 
the  annual  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  oral  language.  This  week  should  be 
observed  at  the  time  set  for  "National  Better  Speech  Week."  It  is  only  by  constant 
repetition  of  the  correct  forms  that  they  will  become  habitual. 

Suggestions  for  language  games  and  for  observance  of  "Better  Speech  Week" 
may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office. 

b.  Written  Composition. 

Mahoney  in  Standards  in  English  gives  the  following  plan  for  developing  the 
pupil's  power  to  criticise: 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  give  to  the  children  the  power  intelligently 
to  look  over  their  work  with  a  view  to  bringing  that  work  up  to  the  standard  of 
correctness 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  there  must  be  some  degree  of  progression  in 
the  work  of  correction.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  correct  everything  in  every  com- 
position.   No  child  should  be  expected  to  turn  out  an  absolutely  perfect  paper. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  object  of  correcting  is  not 
to  mark  the  pupil,  but  to  help  the  pupil 

Third,  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  criticize  and  how  to  appreciate  intelli- 
gently their  own  and  one  another's  work.  Thus  criticism  by  the  teacher,  which  is 
indispensable,  may  be  supplemented  by  efficient  criticism  by  the  writer's  class- 
mates. In  teaching  children  how  to  criticize,  teachers  should  have  in  mind  a  definite 
plan  of  development.    Points  like  the  following  are  suggestive: 

1.  Read  the  composition  through. 

2.  Is  it  interesting?    Tell  one  thing  that  made  it  so. 

3.  Did  he  write  as  if  he  were  interested  in  his  subject? 

4.  Did  the  writer  keep  to  his  subject?    Did  he  put  anything  in  it  that  was  un- 
necessary? 

5.  Were  any  of  the  expressions  new  to  you? 

6.  Mention  any  apt  word  that  you  noticed. 

7.  Indicate  a  particularly  good  sentence,  or  sentences. 

8.  Indicate  a  sentence  or  sentences  that  could  be  improved 

9.  Help  the  pupil  to  restate  it. 

10.  Correct  grammatical  errors. 

11.  Correct  mechanical  errors. 
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4.  Habit-formation  (Thorndike) : 

"The  trend  of  modern  language  teaching  is  to  pay  more  and  more 
attention  to  specific  habits  rather  than  rules 

"There  is  need  for  speech  that  tells,  there  is  need  for  speech  that 
tells  still  better.  The  best  time  to  form  the  habit  of  correct  usage 
is  the  very  first  time  the  situation  is  met.  Unconscious  bad  habits 
are  hard  to  break. 

"Teachers  tend  to  neglect  experiences  with  words  whose  cor- 
respondent reality  is  not  easily  presentable;  Ex.,  if,  but,  which,  then, 
that,  truth,  even." 

5.  Rules: 

Rules  grow  out  of  experience  and  the  following  rules  of  grammar 
inductively  formulated  when  occasion  requires,  will  serve  as  guides 
in  the  speaking  and  writing  of  English.  All  of  the  rules  included  in 
the  Baltimore  County  Minimum  Essentials  for  the  grades  are  found 
here.  The  few  additional  ones  may  be  needed  by  the  teacher  for 
the  pupils  who  are  able  to  accomplish  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quirement. 

Rules  of  Punctuation  and  Capitalization 

1.  Begin  with  a  capital  letter  the  first  and  every  important  word 
in  a  title. 

2.  Begin  with  a  capital  letter  the  names  of  things  personified. 

3.  Never  use  capital  letters  meaninglessly. 

4.  When  the  explanatory  words  follow  the  quotation,  close  the 
quotation  with  a  comma,  unless  it  is  a  question  or  exclamation;  that 
is,  when  the  words  quoted  would  end  with  a  period  if  unquoted;  if 
they  would  end  with  an  exclamation  or  interrogation  point,  do  not 
change  these  marks  in  quoting. 

5.  When  the  explanatory  words  precede  the  quotation,  set  them 
off  by  a  comma.  Sometimes  a  long  quotation  is  introduced  by  a  colon. 

6.  Use  a  comma  to  separate  the  words  yes  and  no  from  the  rest  of 
the  sentence. 

7.  Use  a  comma  to  set  off  words  in  apposition,  unless  these  are 
very  closely  united  in  idea  with  the  words  to  which  they  are  added. 

8.  Use  a  comma  before  and,  but,  or  when  they  stand  between 
the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence,  unless  these  parts  are  very  short 
or  closely  connected  in  thought,  or  a  heavier  mark  is  needed. 

9.  Use  commas  to  set  off  words,  phrases,  clauses  thrown  in  or 
placed  out  of  their  natural  order  or  somewhat  separated  in  thought 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

10.  Use  the  dash  to  make  a  sudden  change  in  thought,  or  in  feel- 
ing or  in  sentence  form. 
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11.  Use  a  semicolon  to  separate  parts  of  a  compound  sentence 
when  a  heavier  mark  than  a  comma  is  needed  or  when  the  conjunc- 
tion is  omitted. 

12.  Use  a  colon  to  separate  particular  instances  or  examples  from 
a  general  statement  or  summary. 

Rules  of  Grammar 

1.  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

2.  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  an  attribute  complement  is  in  the 
nominative  case. 

3.  The  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition  is  in  the  objective  case. 

4.  The  compound  personal  pronouns  are  formed: 

a.  In  the  first  person  by  adding  self  to  the  possessive  singular, 
selves  to  the  possessive  plural; 

b.  In  the  second  person  as  in  the  first; 

c.  In  the  third  person  by  self  to  the  objective  singular  and 
selves  to  the  objective  plural. 

5.  The  relative  pronoun  Who  refers  to  persons,  Which  to  animals 
and  inanimate  things.  That  may  have  any  antecedent,  What  takes 
the  place  of  both  antecedent  and  relative. 

6.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  always  stands  last  in  a  series  of 
nouns  and  pronouns. 

7.  The  demonstratives  are  this,  that,  those,  these.  They  may  be 
used  as  adjectives  or  as  pronouns.  The  personal  pronoun  them  is 
not  used  as  an  adjective. 

8.  If  in  a  compound  subject  the  nouns  are  connected  by  or  or  nor 
and  differ  in  number  or  person  the  verb  usually  agrees  with  the 
nearer. 

9.  Ought  is  a  finite  verb,  not  a  participle,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
used  with  have  or  had  to  form  compound  tenses. 

10.  May  indicates  permission,  possibility,  wish. 
Can  indicates  ability. 

Shall  indicates  futurity  in  the  first  person. 
Will  indicates  futurity  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 
Will  indicates  promise,  threat,  consent,  resolve,  in  first  person. 
Shall  indicates  promise,  threat,  consent,  resolve,  in  second  and 
third  persons. 

Should  and  would  follow  the  same  rules  as  do,  shall  and  will. 

11.  The  comparative  and  not  the  superlative  is  used  in  comparing 
two  persons  or  things. 

12.  Modifiers  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  or 
words  they  limit.  No  modifier  should  be  inserted  between  to  and 
its  infinitive. 
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VIII.  Tentative  Standards  and  Minimum  Essentials  in  Eng- 
lish in  Baltimore  County  Schools. 

Tentative  Standards  and  Minimum  Essentials  in  English  in  Baltimore 

County  Schools 
Sheridan,  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English  discusses  Written  English,  thus: 
When  the  pupil  comes  to  put  on  paper  what  he  has  to  say,  the  situation  becomes 
complicated  by  the  entrance  of  factors  which  were  not  present  when  he  was  express- 
ing himself  orally.  He  must  think  about  his  penmanship.  He  must  watch  his 
spelling.  He  must  look  out  for  his  capitals,  his  punctuation,  his  indentions,  and  all 
that.  These  things  become  automatic,  or  nearly  so,  after  years  of  training  and 
practice;  so  that  educated  men  and  women  are  required  to  give  little  or  no  thought 
to  their  penmanship,  spelling,  punctuation  and  the  other  technicalities  of  written 

expression Strictly  speaking,  penmanship  and  spelling  are  not  matters 

of  language  technique  at  all,  since  they  are  not  developed  primarily  through  written 
language.  The  school  program  provides  separate  drill  for  both.  The  failure  to 
use  capitals  correctly  (the  period  and  the  comma)  is  accounted  for  not  so  much  by 
the  supposition  that  these  things  are  difficult  in  themselves  as  it  is  explained  by  the 
lack  of  careful  training  in  oral  language.  The  child  who  is  trained  from  the  first 
to  speak  in  clear-cut  sentences  will  after  a  while  acquire  such  a  strong  sentence  sense 
that  he  will  seldom,  if  ever,  write  as  a  sentence  a  group  of  words  that  is  not  a  sentence. 
Pupils  write  in  the  classroom  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  talk  in  the  classroom. 
Failure  to  use  capitals  and  periods  in  written  composition  is  largely  due  to  bad  oral 
habits.  If  children  do  not  possess  the  sentence  sense,  their  written  work  is  sure  to 
contain  many  omissions  of  capitals  and  periods,  and  consequently  many  misuses 
of  the  comma.  The  teaching  of  written  language,  so  far  as  correctness  goes,  offers 
but  few  difficulties  over  and  above  those  which  are  met  with  in  the  teaching  of  oral 
language. 

Realizing  that  the  results  of  the  work  in  composition  throughout 
the  grades  were  unsatisfactory  to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  an  effort 
was  made  in  1917  to  analyze  the  situation  in  order  to  make  a  be- 
ginning toward  the  reorganization  of  the  Composition  Course.  The 
work  was  done  by  committees  of  teachers  representing  all  grades  of 
the  elementary  school.  These  committees  found  upon  analyzing 
the  suggestions  in  the  Course  of  Study  that  the  work  as  outlined  by 
grades  was  vague  and  indefinite,  that  there  was  much  over-lapping 
in  the  requirements  for  the  various  grades;  that  neither  teachers  nor 
pupils  had  standards  by  which  to  measure  each  year's  achievement. 
The  task  then  was  to  decide  upon  a  definite  requirement  for  each 
grade.  This  necessitated  an  intensive  study  of  the  actual  ability 
and  accomplishment  of  children  of  each  grade,  and  the  setting  of 
grade  standards  reasonably  possible  of  achievement.  It  also  meant 
an  analysis  of  the  technique  of  the  composition  in  order  to  limit  the 
work  of  each  grade  to  the  specific  elements  needed  to  attain  the 
grade  standard  in  written  composition.  These  committees  evolved 
tentative  standard  compositions  and  lists  of  minimum  essentials 
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which  are  now  being  used  as  a  guide  for  minimum  achievement  in 
independent  written  composition.  Independent  work  is  the  only  fair 
test  oj  a  child's  ability  in  written  composition. 

These  standards  are  tentative  only  and  form  a  working  basis  for 
the  present.  They  will  be  modified  in  the  near  future  as  the  com- 
position problem  is  gradually  worked  out.  Each  standard  repre- 
sents the  minimum  requirement  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  average 
child  of  the  grade.  Pupils  will  be  found  in  every  grade  who  are 
capable  of  work  of  a  higher  quality  than  that  indicated  in  the  grade 
standard.  These  pupils  should  not  be  restricted  by  the  grade 
standard,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  do  better  work  so  long  as 
they  are  held  responsible  for  correctness  in  the  points  of  technique 
listed  for  their  own  grades. 

These  standards  and  lists  of  minimum  essentials  are  of  material 
assistance  to  the  teachers  in  simplifying  and  making  practical  the 
work  in  composition. 
IX.  Scientific  testing  for  composition  ability: 

Experts'  in  the  field  of  educational  measurements  are  working  to 
determine  scientifically  the  composition  ability  of  pupils  of  the 
various  grades.    For  the  results  of  some  of  this  research  work  see: 

A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English  Composition  by  Young  People, 
by  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  13,  1912. 

The  Harvard-Newton  Bulletin:  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  English  Compos- 
ition, by  Frank  Washington  Ballou,  No.  11,  1914. 

The  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education; 

Part  I,  Minimum  Essentials  in  Elementary  School  Subjects,  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

Seventeenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I, 
Composition  Standards  in  the  Elementary  School. 

The  Trabue  Revision  of  the  Hillegas  Scale. 

Formal  Grammar 

I.  Procedure: 

The  task  of  teaching  grammar  to  young  pupils  is  not  easy.  Its 
abstract  nature  repels,  and  its  distinctions  are  sometimes  difficult. 
There  are  certain  problems  which  arise  in  the  work  for  the  solution 
of  which  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  "It  is  well  to  postpone  the  systematic  treatment  of  formal  gram- 
mar until  the  seventh  year  in  school.  It  has  been  taught  earlier,  of 
course;  but  the  immaturity  of  the  pupil  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  development  where  the  powers  of  abstraction  are  active,  makes  the 
work  arduous  and  distasteful,  if  not  futile. 

2.  "It  is  very  desirable  that  some  of  the  elementary  conceptions  of 
grammar  be  taught  early  in  the  course,  beginning  not  later  than  the 
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fourth  year  and  gradually  increasing  the  stock  of  grammatical 
knowledge  until  the  subject  is  taken  up  as  a  systematic  study. 

3.  "From  the  first  consideration  of  the  parts  of  speech  throw  the 
emphasis  upon  junction  as  determining  the  class  to  which  the  words 
belong.  To  say  that  such  and  such  a  word  is  a  noun  used  as  a  verb, 
or  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun,  is  a  needless  confusion  of  terms  and 
ideas.  In  English  the  word  is  what  its  use  in  the  particular  context 
makes  it.  Only  by  keeping  this  in  mind  can  we  get  the  desired  atten- 
tion upon  the  logical  aspect  of  grammar. 

4.  "The  work  must  be  made  concrete.  Abstract  conceptions  are 
meaningless  unless  linked  with  the  power  to  render  them  concrete. 
Keep  principle  and  examples  close  together.  Start  by  preference 
with  the  example  and  make  it  clear  that  the  rule  or  the  definition  is 
only  the  formula,  the  description,  and  not  the  real  thing.  It  is 
easier,  for  instance,  to  make  clear  the  essential  nature  of  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions  by  lists  of  them  in  use  than  by  definitions. 

5.  "There  must  be  frequent  repetition.  Abstract  ideas  easily 
evaporate  unless  they  are  made  a  part  of  the  very  stuff  of  the  mind 
and  they  become  so  incorporated  not  merely  Dy  explanation  and 
example,  but  by  long  familiarity  and  frequent  application. 

6.  "The  order  of  the  procedure  indicated  above,  that  is  from  the 
sentence  to  the  word,  seems  to  be  easiest  for  elementary  pupils, 
though  unquestionably  they  may  be  taught  successfully  by  the  op- 
posite order." — Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott,  p.  146. 

77.  Scientific  experiments  in  English  grammar: 

References:  Franklin  S.  Hoyt,  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  English  Grammar 
Teachers  College  Record,  VII,  No.  5,  Nov.  1906;  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Formal  English 
Grammar  as  a  Discipline,  Teachers  College  Record,  XIV,  No.  4,  Sept.  1913;  W. 
W.  Charters  and  Edith  Miller.  A  Course  of  Study  Based  upon  the  Grammatical  Er- 
rors of  School  Children  of  Kansas  City,  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin. 

Teachers  should  read  these  three  publications  in  full.  In  order 
that  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  investigators  may  be  available 
for  the  grade  work  and  in  convenient  form  we  are  summarizing  them 
as  given  in  the  Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  Minimum  Essentials  in  Elementary 
School  Subjects. 

1.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Hoytjrom  this  study: 

a.  A  critical  examination  of  the  arguments  usually  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  grammar  leads  to  their  rejection,  in  the  main,  when  applied  to  the  present 
teaching  of  formal  grammar  as  a  separate  subject  in  elementary  schools. 

b.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  grammar  should  not  be  taught  as  a  sep- 
arate subject  in  the  elementary  grades,  at  least  below  the  eighth  year.    And  that 
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only  such  grammatical  facts  and  principles  be  taught  in  these  grades  as  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  use  of  language  for  expressing  and  interpreting  thought. 
Such  grammatical  instruction  should  be  incidental  to  the  practical  study  of  lan- 
guage, and  should  evolve  from  it.  During  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course 
pupils  should  systematically  review  and  organize  the  knowledge  of  grammar  thus 
incidentally  obtained,  so  that  it  may  be  permanently  retained  in  convenient 
form  for  use,  and  as  a  foundation  for  any  future  linguistic  study. 
To  these  is  appended,  by  way  of  suggestion,  an  outline  of  such  grammatical  forms 
and  classifications  as  might  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school.    This  includes: 

1.  Classification  of  sentences: 

a.  As  to  form:  simple,  compound,  complex. 

b.  As  to  use:  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclamatory. 

2.  Phrases  and  clauses. 

3.  The  parts  of  speech,  with  only  such  classifications  of  them  as  are  actually  of 
use;  e.  g.,  proper  nouns  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

4.  Inflections: 

a.  Singular  and  plural  forms  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs. 
bo  Declension  of  pronouns.     (Case  and  person  developed  in  connection  with 
personal  pronouns). 

c.  Possessive  forms  of  nouns. 

d.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

e.  Principal  forms  of  verbs,  with  little  regard  to  conjugation,  mode,  voice, 
tense,  etc. 

5.  The  more  useful  rules  of  syntax;  e.  g.,   A  pronoun  used  to  complete  the  sense 
of  an  intransitive  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

2  Professor Briggs'  report  on  grammar: 

Whether  grammar  provides  an  important  means  of  mental  disci- 
pline, Mr.  Hoyt  did  not  investigate.  This  task  was  undertaken 
some  years  later  by  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Briggs  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  made  a  survey  of  the  claims  which  have  been  advanced 
for  formal  grammar  as  a  discipline  but  found  no  experimental 
evidence  to  support  them. 

a.  There  was  no  gain  in  any  ability  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  work 
in  grammar  and  surprisingly  little,  in  view  of  the  effort  put  forth,  in  the  grammar 
itself. 

b.  While  the  future  experiments  may  lead  to  different  conclusions,  the  burden 
of  proof,  at  any  rate,  is  now  upon  those  who  believe  that  general  mental  discipline 
is  obtained  from  the  study  of  formal  grammar. 

3.  Professor  Charters'  report: 

a.  More  recently  a  study  has  been  made  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Charters, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  seems  likely  to  be  of  considerable 
value  in  making  out  courses  for  schools.  This  was  an  investigation 
to  determine  what  errors  connected  with  grammatical  rules  were 
made  by  the  children  of  Kansas  City,  and  to  determine  upon  this 
basis  what  rules  should  be  taught  to  children  in  the  elementary 
grades. 
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b.  The  language  tests  in  use  in  the  Kansas  City  schools  were 
next  examined  and  a  statement  prepared  to  show  what  might  be 
omitted  from  them.  The  topics  included  in  this  "Index  Expur- 
gatorius  Grammaticus"  are: 

Exclamatory  sentence. 

Interjection. 

The  appositive. 

The  nominative  of  exclamation. 

The  nominative  of  address. 

The  objective  complement. 

The  objective  used  as  a  substantive. 

The  adverbial  objective. 

The  indefinite  pronoun. 

The  classification  of  adverbs. 

The  noun  clause. 

Conjunctive  adverbs. 

The  retained  objective. 

The  infinitive  except  the  split  infinitive. 

Mood  (except  possibly  the  subjunctive  of  to  be). 

The  objective  subject. 

The  participle  (except  the  definition  and  present  and  past  forms). 

The  nominative  absolute. 

The  gerund. 

Two  topics  needed  to  be  supplied,  the  pronoun  what  and  proper 
and  numeral  adjectives. 

c.  "Positively  the  study  seems  to  show  that  there  are  a  number 
of  grammatical  principles  which  should  be  well  taught.  Among 
these  are:  (1)  proper  as  contrasted  with  common  nouns;  (2)  the 
possessive  of  nouns;  (3)  the  formation  of  the  plural;  (4)  the  inflec- 
tions of  pronouns;  (5)  the  uses  of  the  relative  pronouns;  (6)  the  car- 
dinal and  ordinal  numerals;  (7)  comparison  of  adjectives;  (8)  verbs 
as  to  kind,  number,  tense,  and  voice;  (9)  adverbs  as  distinguished 
from  adjectives;  (10)  idiomatic  uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions; (11)  placing  of  modifiers;  (12)  double  negatives;  (13)  syntac- 
tical redundance,  and  of  course;  (14)  the  sentence  as  a  unit.  The 
number  of  failures  to  begin  a  sentence  with  a  capital  and  end  with 
a  period  or  other  proper  mark  was  very  large." 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Read  frequently  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Composition 
and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades,"  page  114. 

/.  Subject  matter  for  composition,  both  oral  and  written'. 
1.  The  child's  daily  experiences. 
2.  Tell  how  you  do  things — cook,  play  games,  etc. 
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3.  Write  letters. 

4.  Tell  and  write  up  jokes  that  happen  in  the  classroom. 

5.  Study  pictures. 

6.  Complete  stories. 

7.  Compose  stories. 

8.  Reproduce  stories. 

9.  Re-tell  and  re-write  stories  from  another  point  of  view. 

10.  Compose  poems,  especially  the  ballad  (imitation  of  some 
author's  style). 

11.  Interpret  poems. 

Tentative  Standards  in  Written  Composition 

fifth  grade 

The  Trip  to  the  Woods 

One  day  I  went  to  the  woods  with  my  sister.  We  saw  leaves,. trees,  birds  and 
flowers.  We  stopped  at  a  daisy  field  near  a  stream.  We  picked  arms  full  of  daisies 
and  sat  down  to  look  at  the  things  around  us.  There  were  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
briars  and  bushes.  The  birds  were  all  different  colors.  The  grass  and  sky  were 
beautiful. 

Laddie 

When  Laddie  was  a  puppy  I  bought  him  a  little  basket  and  he  would  run  up  and 
down  the  street  with  it  in  his  mouth.  He  was  just  a  little  puppy  then  but  he  could 
jump  a  big  hedge.  He  would  take  a  paper  from  one  to  another.  My  uncle  had 
some  crackers  that  he  liked  very  much.  When  he  knew  my  uncle  had  them  he  would 
do  many  tricks  to  get  one. 

May  Day 

May  and  Alice  were  little  girls  of  six  years  and  they  were  twins.  They  wanted 
to  surprise  their  mother  and  father  on  May  Day.  So  they  made  baskets  and  filled 
them  with  flowers.  About  five  o'clock  their  father  and  mother  were  sitting  in  the 
library  when  the  bell  rang.  They  went  to  the  door  and  there  was  a  May  basket. 
I  guess  you  know  who  sent  it. 

For  detailed  discussion  of  these  standards,  see  page  127,  "Suggestions  for  the 
Teaching  of  Composition  and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades."  The  teacher  of 
fifth  grade  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  standards  for  her  grade,  but  also 
those  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 

Tentative  List  of  Minimum  Essentials  in  English 

fifth  grade 
/.  Technique  of  Written  Work. 

1.  Capitalization: 

Review  work  of  previous  grades  and  hold  children  responsible  for  it.  Beginning 
sentences;  names  of  persons;  names  of  places:  days  of  the  week;  pronoun  "I;"  titles; 
names  of  months;  name  of  our  state;  local  geographical  names;  each  line  of  poetry; 
names  of  holidays. 
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2.  Punctuation: 

A.  List  of  technical  points  from  primary  grades:  (These  should  be  firmly 
fixed  habits  by  the  time  children  have  reached  the  grammar  grades,  but 
need  to  be  constantly  watched  by  the  teacher  to  prevent  any  lapses). 

(a)  Period  at  end  of  statement. 

(b)  Question  mark  at  end  of  question. 

(c)  Apostrophe  in  possessive  singular  and  in  contractions. 

(d)  Hyphen  at  end  of  line  to  connect  two  syllables. 

(e)  Period  after  abbreviations. 

B.  Further  points  to  be  taught: 

(a)  Apostrophe  in  possessive  plurals. 

(b)  Exclamation  point. 

Note:  Points  c,  d,  e,  under  A  and  a  under  B  give  difficulty  in  written  composition 
therefore  are  included  here,  but  should  be  taught  during  the  spelling  period. 

3.  Simple  letter  forms: 
Social  letters. 
Business  letters. 

//.  Special  Oral  Work. 

An  inventory  of  class  errors  should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
and  from  this  inventory  the  teacher  should  select  the  three  or  four  forms  that  occur 
most  frequently.  This  will  determine  her  course  of  study  in  corrective  work  for 
the  year.  Guard  against  attempting  too  many  forms  in  one  year,  but  aim  for  100% 
efficiency  in  the  few  that  are  attempted.  The  teacher  of  this  grade  should  be  able 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  succeeding  grade  a  list  of  forms 
that  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupils  promoted.  The  following  list  is  merely 
suggestive: 

1.  Grammatical  Forms: 

Has  the  bell  rung?  His  mother  let  him  go. 

I've  written  my  lesson.  He  reads  well. 

She  is  lying  down.  She  sits  behind  me.  (not  "in  back  of  me)." 

Those  words  are  easy. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  such  words  as: 
borrow  thousands  drowned  thousandths  tens 
height         tenths  library        hundreds  hundredths 

Note:  This  list  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  shown  by  the 
inventory.  For  detailed  plan  for  taking  the  inventory  and  suggestions  for  corrective 
work  based  upon  the  findings,  see  page  123,  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Com- 
position and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades."  The  teacher  of  fifth  grade  should 
be  familiar  not  only  with  the  minimum  essentials  listed  for  her  grade,  but  also  with 
those  listed  for  the  preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 

II.  Grammar  forms. 

The  work  on  the  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Composition 
and  Grammar  was  begun  in  1918.     The  tentative  results  of  the  re- 
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vision  of  the  Composition  course  are  included  in  this  reprint  (1921), 
but  the  work  in  Grammar  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  graded 
for  inclusion  at  this  time.  Until  this  work  can  be  definitely  out- 
lined, the  teacher  of  the  fifth  grade  should  follow  the  text  for  her 
grade,  omitting  such  points  as  do  not  contribute  directly  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  tentative  Grade  Standards  and  Minimum  Es- 
sentials in  English  of  Baltimore  County  Schools. 

Text:  Hosic  and  Hooper,  A  Child's  Composition  Book,  Part  II,  Rand,  McNally  Co. 

References:  Briggs  and  McKinney,  A  First  Book  in  English  Composition,  Ginn 
&  Co.;  Briggs,  Laboratory  Manual  of  Letters,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Carpenter,  Baker  and 
Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Longmans;  Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English, 
Macmillan  Co.;  Bolenius,  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English,  Lippincott;  Huntington, 
Elementary  English  Composition,  Macmillan  Co.;  Bell,  The  Changing  Values  oj 
English  Speech,  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge;  Heydrick,  Short  Studies  in  Composition, 
Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge;  Children's  Letters  (Letters  to  children),  Hinds,  Noble 
and  Eldredge;  Wilson,  Picture  Study  (2  vols.),  Macmillan  Co.;  Van  Dyke,  John, 
How  to  Judge  a  Picture;  Cafnn,  A  Child's  Guide  to  Pictures;  Ward,  What  is  English? 
Scott,  Foresman;  Leonard,  English  Composition  as  a  Social  Problem,  Houghton, 
Mifflin;  Sheridan,  Speaking  and  Writing;  Sanborn  &  Co.;  Mahoney,  Standards  in 
English,  World  Book  Co. ;  Driggs,  Live  Language  Lessons,  University  Publishing  Co. ; 
Deming,  Language  Games  for  all  Grades,  Beckley,  Cardy  Co. 


SIXTH  GRADE 

Read  frequently  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Composition 
and  Grammar,"  page  114. 

/.  Subject  matter  for  composition,  both  oral  and  written. 

1.  The  child's  daily  experiences. 

2.  One-minute  talk  upon  current  events. 

3.  Short  debates. 

4.  Arguments  on  school  subject  matter. 

5.  Discuss  a  book  that  has  been  read. 

6.  Organize  a  school  club. 

7.  Tell  jokes  that  happen  in  the  school. 

8.  Discuss  newspaper  cartoons. 

9.  Prepare  to  dramatize  a  story. 

10.  Complete  stories. 

11.  Rewrite  a  story  from  another  point  of  view. 

12.  Compose  stories. 

13.  Compose  poems  (imitation  of  some  author's  style). 

14.  Interpret  poems. 
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Tentative  Standards  in  Written  Composition 

sixth  grade 

What  Fun  I  Had  Ice  Skating 

New  Year's  morning  I  went  skating.    At  the  end  of  the  pond  the  ice  rocked  when 

we  skated  across  it.    Of  course  that  was  just  where  the  boys  like  to  skate  the  most. 

One  of  the  boys  started  across  slowly  and  fell  in.    They  said  I  was  scared  to  skate 

there.    To  prove  that  I  wasn't  I  too  started  across.    I  fell  in  and  got  my  foot  wet. 

Even  though  I  did  have  a  wet  foot,  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  scared  to  cross  where 

I  did. 

A  British  War  Tank 
If  you  haven't  seen  a  British  War  Tank  you  have  missed  a  very  thrilling  sight. 
About  two  weeks  ago  last  Saturday  I  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  Wylie  Avenue 
and  Park  Heights,  when  I  heard  a  rumbling  noise  coming  closer  and  closer.  I 
looked  down  the  avenue  and  saw  the  large  British  tank  the  Brittainnia  trundling 
toward  Pimlico  Race  Track.  As  it  drew  passed  me  my  heart  jumped  as  I  thought 
of  the  great  but  horrible  work  it  had  done  and  would  do.  It  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  track  arousing  excitement  in  everyone  as  it  rolled  along.  Many  people  were 
there  to  examine  and  talk  about  it. 

Falling  Overboard 

One  day  I  was  standing  on  the  wharf  at  Fort  Howard,  I  noticed  that  the  govern- 
ment boat  was  coming  in.  I  paid  no  further  heed  about  it  until  one  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  wharf  called  out,  "Hey  son,  you'd  better  get  back  further  or  when  the  boat 
hits  you  take  a  nice  plunge."  I  started  to  heed  his  advice,  when  the  boat  landed 
and  I  went  head  over  heels  into  the  water.  Fortunately  I  knew  how  to  swim,  but 
I  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  fall  over  if  I  didn't. 

For  detailed  discussion  of  these  standards,  see  page  127,  "Suggestions  for  the 
Teaching  of  Composition  and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades."  The  teacher  of 
sixth  grade  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  standards  for  her  grade,  but  also 
those  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 

Tentative  List  of  Minimum  Essentials  in  English 
sixth  grade 
/.  Technique  of  Written  Work. 

1.  Capitalization: 

(a)  Review  Fifth  Grade  list.  (Beginning  sentences;  names  of  persons;  names 
of  places;  days  of  week;  the  pronoun  "I;"  name  of  our  state;  names  of 
holidays;  titles,  names  of  months,  local  geographical  names,  each  line  of 
poetry). 

(b)  The  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation. 

(c)  Titles  of  books  and  magazines. 

2.  Punctuation: 

(a)  Review  Fifth  Grade  list. 

Period  at  end  of  statement. 
Question  mark  at  end  of  question. 

Apostrophe  in  possessive  singular,  in  possessive  plural,  and  in  contrac- 
tions. 
Hyphen  at  end  of  line  to  connect  two  syllables. 
Period  after  abbreviations. 
Exclamation  point. 
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(b)  Further  points  to  be  taught. 

(1)  Quotation  marks  in  simple  quotations  only.     (Spend  no  time  on 
"broken"  or  "divided"  quotations). 

(2)  Comma  to  set  off  name  of  person  addressed  or  an  explanatory  phrase. 
(Such  words  and  phrases  are  sometimes  called  "interrupters.") 

3.  Letter  forms:  social  and  business  letters;  informal  invitations. 

4.  Paragraphing: — In  writing  conversations  make  the  words  of  each  speaker  a 
separate  paragraph.  (Do  not  hold  pupils  responsible  for  paragraphing  in 
other  forms  of  independent  written  composition). 

//.  Special  Oral  Work. 

An  inventory  of  class  errors  should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
and  from  this  inventory  the  teacher  should  select  three  or  four  forms  that  occur 
most  frequently.  This  will  determine  her  course  of  study  in  corrective  work  for 
the  year.  Guard  against  attempting  too  many  forms  in  one  year,  but  aim  for  100% 
efficiency  in  the  few  that  are  attempted.  The  teacher  of  this  grade  should  be  able 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  succeeding  grade  a  list  of  forms 
that  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupils  promoted.  The  following  list  is  merely 
suggestive. 

1.  Grammatical  Forms: 

This  kind  of  problem  is  hard  (not  "These  kind"). 

I  saw  him  when  he  did  it. 

I  have  a  book  that  (not  "what")  is  interesting. 

John  got  the  pencil  from  me.     (not  "off  me"). 

Whom  did  you  see? 

Mother  lay  down  for  a  nap. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  such  words  as: 

would  have  (not  "would  of"). 

more  than 

might  have  (not  "might  of"). 

whether 

government 

why 
Note:  This  list  should  be 'based  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  shown  by  the 
inventory.  For  detailed  plan  for  taking  the  inventory  and  suggestions  for  corrective 
work  based  upon  the  findings,  see  page  123,  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Com- 
position and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades."  The  teacher  of  sixth  grade  should 
be  familiar,  not  only  with  the  minimum  essentials  listed  for  her  grade,  but  also  with 
those  listed  for  the  preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 

II.  Grammar  forms. 

The  work  on  the  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Composition 
and  Grammar  was  begun  in  1918.  The  tentative  results  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  Composition  Course  are  included  in  this  reprint  (1921), 
but  the  work  in  Grammar  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  graded  for 
inclusion  at  this  time.  Until  this  work  can  be  definitely  outlined, 
the  teacher  of  sixth  grade  should  follow  the  text  for  her  grade,  omit- 
ting such  points  as  do  not  contribute  directly  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  tentative  Grade  Standards  and  Minimum  Essentials  in 
English  of  Baltimore  County  Schools. 
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In  all  formal  grammar  work  the  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  the 
functioning  of  each  part  of  speech,  its  part  in  oral  language,  its  part 
in  written  composition.  Just  how  far  each  part  of  speech  aids  lan- 
guage has  been  worked  out  by  one  of  our  teachers  as  follows: 

How  Parts  of  Speech  Function 
Noun: 

a.  For  more  accurate  capitalization. 

b.  For  correct  plural  forms  in  both  written  and  oral  work. 

Pronoun: 

a.  For  less  clumsy  construction. 

b.  For  correct  number  form. 

c.  For  correct  person. 

d.  For  correct  gender. 

e.  For  agreement  with  antecedent. 

Verb: 

a.  For  correct  time. 

b.  For  agreement  with  subject. 

c.  For  use  of  correct  verb  form. 

Adjective: 

a.  For  enrichment  of  language. 

b.  For  better  construction  and  arrangement. 

c.  For  correct  comparison. 

Adverb: 

a.  For  better  construction  and  arrangement. 

b.  For  use  as  a  verb  modifier. 

c.  For  correct  comparison. 

Preposition: 

a.  For  better  construction  and  close  relationship  of  the  modifying  elements  in 
the  sentence. 

Conjunction: 
a.  For  richer  and  more  varied  construction. 

Attainment  in  English  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year:  See 
pp.  107-108,  The  Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Subjects: 

1.  "To  express  clearly  and  consecutively,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing,  ideas 
which  are  entirely  familiar  to  them. 

2.  "To  avoid,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing,  gross  incorrectness  of  grammar. 

3.  "To  compose  and  mail  a  letter,  using  a  form  acceptable  for  general  purposes. 

4.  "To  spell  the  vocabulary  which  they  (the  pupils)  commonly  write  and  to  make 
sure  of  new  or  doubtful  words. 

5.  "To  read  silently  and  after  one  reading  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  a  simple 
story,  news  item,  or  lesson. 
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6.  "To  read  aloud  intelligibly  news  items  from  the  school  paper,  lessons  from  the 
text  books  being  used,  or  literature  of  such  difficulty  as  'Paul  Revere's  Ride,'  or 
Dickens'  'Christmas  Carol.' 

7.  "To  quote  accurately  and  understandingly  several  short  poems. 

8.  "To  make  intelligent  use  of  ordinary  reference  books." 

Text:    Hosic  and  Hooper,  A  Composition  Grammar,  (Part  I),  Rand,  McNally  Co. 

References:  Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Long- 
mans; Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Macmillan  Co.;  Huntington,  Elementary 
English  Composition,  Macmillan  Co.;  Briggs  and  McKinney,  A  First  Book  in  Com- 
position, Ginn  &  Co.;  Briggs,  Laboratory  Manual  of  Letters,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Children's 
Letters  (Letters  to  children),  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge;  Heydrick,  Short  Studies 
in  Composition,  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge;  Van  Dyke,  John,  How  to  Judge  a  Picture; 
Cafhn,  A  Child's  Guide  to  Pictures;  Wilson,  Picture  Study  (2  vols.),  Macmillan  Co.; 
Bolenius,  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English,  Lippincott;  Ward,  What  is  English?  Scott, 
Foresman;  Leonard,  English  Composition  as  a  Social  Problem,  Houghton,  Mifflin; 
Sheridan,  Speaking  and  Writing,  Sanborn  &  Co.;  Mahoney,  Standards  in  English, 
World  Book  Co.;  Driggs,  Live  Language  Lessons,  University  Publishing  Co. ;  Deming, 
Language  Games  for  all  Grades,  Beckley,  Cardy  Co. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Read  frequently  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Composition 
and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades,"  page  114. 

COMPOSITION 

/.  Subject  matter  for  composition,  both  oral  and  written. 

1.  The  child's  daily  experiences. 

2.  One  minute  talks  upon  current  events. 

3.  Short  debates. 

4.  Arguments  on  school  subject-matter. 

5.  Discuss  a  book  that  has  been  read. 

6.  Organize  a  school  club. 

7.  Tell  and  write  up  jokes  that  happen  in  the  classroom. 

8.  Discuss  newspaper  cartoons. 

9.  Prepare  to  dramatize  a  story. 

10.  Write  letters. 

11.  Tell  how  to  do  things — cook,  play  games,  etc. 

12.  Complete  stories. 

13.  Rewrite  a  story  from  another  point  of  view. 

14.  Compose  stories. 

15.  Study  pictures. 

16.  Write  a  play. 

17.  Compose  poems  (imitation  of  some  author's  style). 

18.  Interpret  poems. 
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77.  Minimum  requirements  in  Composition  for  Seventh  Grade. 

Tentative  Standards  in  Written  Composition 

seventh  grade 

Training  a  Dog 
Whenever  you  try  to  train  a  dog  you  must  first  find  out  if  he  likes  you.  A  good 
way  to  tell  is  to  call  him  and  if  he  comes  right  away,  he  has  a  little  confidence  in  you. 
If  you  like  to  teach  him  to  swim  take  him  with  you  and  he  will  swim  because  it  is 
a  dog's  nature  to  swim.  You  can  most  always  teach  a  dog  to  do  something  if  you 
do  not  hurt  him  for  not  doing  the  right  thing.  Give  him  something  he  likes  very 
well,  such  as  sugar  or  bread  with  milk  on,  when  he  does  the  trick  correctly.  When 
he  finds  you  have  good  things  for  him  he  will  do  it  correctly  nearly  every  time.  If 
he  finds  you  have  the  things  you  give  him  comes  from  your  pocket  he  will  begin 
getting  upon  your  lap  and  smelling  around  your  pocket.  It  is  nice  to  have  some- 
thing in  your  pockets  most  of  the  time. 

My  First  Experience  in  Climbing  a  Tree 
When  I  was  away  on  my  vacation  last  summer  I  thought  I  would  like  to  learn 
how  to  climb  trees.  My  cousin  and  I  went  out  in  the  orchard  to  gather  apples. 
I  climbed  up  first  then  she  came  after  me.  We  were  up  high  getting  the  big  rosy 
ones  when  we  heard  someone  call  us.  She  started  down  first  and  when  she  was 
half  way  down  I  lost  my  hold  and  tumbled  down  the  tree,  hit  into  my  cousin  who 
was  near  down  and  knocked  her  the  balance  of  the  way.  We  had  to  go  home  with- 
out, any  apples  and  with  our  knees  all  skinned  up. 

An  Exciting  Experience 

The  camp  where  I  was  staying  during  the  summer  owned  a  large  motor-boat. 
We  used  it  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  There  was  only  one  person  at  camp 
that  could  steer  the  boat,  and  one  day  when  he  was  away  the  boat  was  wanted  at 
the  landing.  It  was  kept  moored  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away  and  had  to 
be  run  that  distance  to  the  landing.  My  brother  undertook  to  steer  the  boat  up 
to  the  landing.  Steering  a  motor  boat  is  just  opposite  from  steering  a  machine. 
My  brother  became  confused  and  steered  the  wrong  way  and  we  headed  for  the 
bank.  A  hole  three  feet  deep  was  made  in  the  bank  but  no  further  damage  resulted. 
There  might  have  been  several  lives  lost. 

For  detailed  discussion  of  these  standards,  see  page  127,  "Suggestions  for  the 
Teaching  of  Composition  and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades."  The  teacher 
of  seventh  grade  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  standards  for  her  grade,  but 
also  those  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 

Tentative  List  of  Minimum  Essentials  in  English 
seventh  grade 
J.  Technique  of  Written  Work. 
1.  Capitalization: 

(a)  Review  Sixth  Grade  list  (Beginning  sentences;  names  of  persons;  names  of 
places;  days  of  the  week;  the  pronoun  "I;"  name  of  our  state;  names  of 
holidays;  titles;  names  of  months;  local  geographical  names;  each  line  of 
poetry;  the  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation;  titles  of  books  and  magazines). 

(b)  Add  any  others  as  needed,  as  names  of  political  parties,  of  organizations, 
and  of  religious  denominations. 
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2.  Punctuation: 

A.  Review  Sixth  Grade  List: 

(a)  Period  at  end  of  statement. 

(b)  Question  mark  at  end  of  question. 

(c)  Apostrophe  in  possessive  singular,  in  possessive  plural,  and  in  con- 
tractions. 

(d)  Hyphen  at  end  of  line  to  connect  two  syllables 

(e)  Period  after  abbreviations. 

(f)  Exclamation  point. 

(g)  Quotation  marks  in  simple  quotations  only, 
(h)   Comma  after  "interrupters." 

B.  Further  points  to  be  taught: 

Comma  in  a  series. 

3.  Letters:  informal  and  formal. 

II.  Special  Oral  Work. 

An  inventory  of  class  errors  should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
and  from  this  inventory  the  teacher  should  select  the  three  or  four  forms  that  occur 
most  frequently.  This  will  determine  her  course  of  study  in  corrective  work  for 
the  year.  Guard  against  attempting  too  many  forms  in  one  year,  but  aim  for  100% 
efficiency  in  the  few  that  are  attempted.  The  teacher  of  this  grade  should  be  able 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  succeeding  grade  a  list  of  forms 
that  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupils  promoted. 

1.  Grammatical  forms. 

Drill  on  forms  which  inventory  shows  have  not  been  mastered  in  preceding 
grades. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  words  and  phrases  with  regard  to 
which  children  have  careless  habits  of  speech. 

For  detailed  plans  for  taking  the  inventory  and  suggestions  for  corrective  work 
based  upon  its  findings,  see  page  123,  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Composition 
and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades."  The  teacher  of  seventh  grade  should  be 
familiar  not  only  with  the  minimum  essentials  listed  for  her  grade,  but  also  those 
of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  grades. 

FORMAL  GRAMMAR 

The  work  on  the  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Composition 
and  Grammar  was  begun  in  1918.  The  tentative  results  of  the 
revision  of  the  Composition  Course  are  included  in  this  reprint 
(1921),  but  the  work  in  Grammar  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
graded  for  inclusion  at  this  time.  Until  this  work  can  be  definitely 
outlined,  the  teacher  of  seventh  grade  should  follow  the  text  for  her 
grade,  emphasizing  such  points  as  contribute  directly  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  tentative  Grade  Standards  and  Minimum  Essen- 
tials in  English  of  Baltimore  County.  The  following  outline  may 
be  helpful  to  the  teacher  of  seventh  grade  as  a  guide  to  the  order  of 
sequence  in  presenting  the  grammar  work. 
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1.  Sentence: 

Defined;  modal  classification — declarative,  imperative,  interrog- 
ative. 

2.  Sentence  divided  into  its  two  major  parts: 
Complete  subject;  complete  predicate. 

3.  Subject: 

a.  bare  or  simple;  b.  modifiers  of;  this  leads  to  recognition  of 
noun,  pronoun,  infinitive,  adjective  and  participle  as  parts  of 
speech;  the  adjective  modifier  may  be  either  one  word  or  a  group 
of  words  (phrase  or  clause). 

4.  Predicate: 

a.  bare  or  simple;  b.  modifiers  of;  this  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
verb,  complement,  adverbial  modifiers  (word,  phrase  or  clause) 
and  participle. 

5.  Complement: 

a.  object,  b.  attribute  (objective  complement  may  be  omitted) ; 
this  leads  to  the  identification  of  predicate  noun  and  predicate  ad- 
jective as  attribute  complements. 

6.  Further  study  of  the  noun: 

Use  of  the  noun  in  a  sentence  as  an  appositive;  term  of  address 
(omit  nominative  absolute);  exclamation;  classification  of  noun 
■ — common,  proper,  collective;  inflection — gender,  number,  case. 

7.  Adjective: 

(Word,  phrase  or  clause)  recognition  in  any  part  of  the  sentence. 

8.  Further  study  of  verb: 

Classified  as  transitive  or  intransitive;  regular  or  irregular  (cor- 
rect language  forms  help  here  and  the  rational  use  of  the  forms  for 
present  time,  past  time,  and  future  time).  The  study  of  conjuga- 
tion (as  such)  should  not  be  taught  in  this  grade  but  should  be  re- 
served for  the  eighth  grade  if  taught  at  all. 

9.  Adverb: 

(Word,  phrase  or  clause)  recognition. 

10.  Preposition: 

The  immediate  outgrowth  from  the  study  of  phrases  that  are  used 
either  as  adjectives  or  adverbs. 
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11.  Connections  or  conjugations: 

This  should  lead  to  the  structural  classification  of  sentences. 

12.  Classification  of  sentences  according  to  structure: 
Simple,  complex,  compound. 

Text:    Hosic  and  Hooper,  A  Composition  Grammar,  Part  II,  Rand,  McNally  Co. 

References:  Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Long- 
mans; Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Macmillan  Co.;  Briggs  and  McKinney, 
A  First  Book  in  English  Composition,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Briggs,  Laboratory  Manual  of 
Letters,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Mead,  The  English  Language  and  Its  Grammar,  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.;  Bolenius,  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English,  Lippincott;  Huntington,  Elementary 
English  Composition,  Macmillan  Co.;  Van  Dyke,  John,  How  to  Judge  a  Picture; 
Caffin,  A  Child's  Guide  to  Pictures;  Wilson,  Picture  Study  (2  vols.),  Macmillan  Co.; 
Ward,  What  is  English?  Scott,  Foresman;  Leonard,  English  Composition  as  a  Social 
Problem,  Houghton,  Mifflin;  Sheridan,  Speaking  and  Writing,  Sanborn  &  Co.; 
Mahoney,  Standards  in  English,  World  Book  Co.;  Driggs,  Live  Language  Lessons, 
University  Publishing  Co. ;  Deming,  Language  Games  for  all  Grades,  Beckley,  Cardy 
Co. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Read  frequently  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Composition 
and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades,"  page  114. 

COMPOSITION 

/.  Subject  matter  for  composition,  both  oral  and  written. 

1.  Tell  personal  experiences. 

2.  One  minute  talks  upon  current  events. 

3.  Short  debates. 

4.  Arguments  on  school  subject-matter. 

5.  Discuss  a  book  that  has  been  read. 

6.  Organize  a  school  club. 

7.  Tell  and  write  up  jokes  that  happen  in  school. 

8.  Discuss  newspaper  cartoons. 

9.  Prepare  to  dramatize  a  story. 

10.  Write  letters. 

11.  Tell  how  to  do  things — cook,  play  games,  etc. 

12.  Complete  stories. 

13.  Rewrite  a  story  from  another  point  of  view. 

14.  Compose  stories. 

15.  Study  pictures. 

16.  Write  a  play. 

17.  Compose  poems  (imitation  of  some  author's  style). 

18.  Interpret  poems. 
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Minimum  Requirement  in  Written  Composition  for  Eighth  Grade 

1.  tentative  standards  in  written  composition 

An  Exciting  Chase 

One  evening  Ada  came  in  the  house  and  said  that  papa  wanted  me  to  get  "Pet" 

and  go  after  the  cow  as  she  had  gone  in  the  cornfield.    I  hastened  to  get  ready  and 

was  soon  galloping  after  the  old  cow.    Pet  was  excited  and  if  I  didn't  have  a  time  to 

stick  on  nobody  ever  did.    That  cow  went  down  the  row  of  corn  and  up  another 

and  I  after  her.    Every  time  I  went  to  head  her  off  she  would  dodge.    Well,  I  kept 

this  up  for  a  while  when  help  arrived.    We  cornered  her  and  she  was  caught.    I 

almost  fell  off  a  number  of  times  but  I  didn't  care,  I  liked  it. 

On  Hallowe'en 
At  seven  o'clock  I  started  to  get  dressed  for  the  Hallowe'en  party.  It  began  at 
eight.  I  dressed  as  a  clown  with  my  face  painted  and  powdered.  My  suit  was  one 
half  a  bright  yellow,  and  the  other  half  a  bright  red,  with  white  dots.  I  was  soon 
ready  and  away.  When  I  reached  the  house  I  saw  clowns,  Indians,  angels,  ghosts, 
Red  Riding  Hoods,  Godesses  of  Liberty,  colored  women,  fairies,  gypsies  and  many 
others.  They  were  very  funny  looking.  Eight  o'clock  soon  rolled  around  and  then 
the  fun  started.  Many  pumpkin  faces  were  lit  up  around  the  dark  room.  We  sang 
and  played  games  and  refreshments  were  then  served.  We  enjoyed  it  very  much 
and  I  wish  Hallowe'en  would  soon  be  coming  again  instead  of  just  going. 

The  Passing  of  the  Soldiers 

Early  Sunday  morning  about  seven  thirty  o'clock,  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  bugles.  The  boys  were  marching  back  to  their  camp.  I  sprang  from  my  bed  and 
got  dressed  quicker  than  ever  before.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  them,  some 
in  line,  some  in  wagons,  some  driving  army  trucks,  some  on  motorcycles,  some  on 
horseback,  but  what  I  liked  best  was  the  officers  riding  their  prancing  horses.  The 
colored  soldiers  made  a  very  good  appearance  and  whistled  and  sang  as  they  passed 
along.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  tired,  some  having  sore  feet  from  walking.  The 
boys  from  our  town  were  seen  also.  The  soldiers  were  given  a  rest  of  forty  minutes 
right  in  front  of  our  house.  To  be  sure  not  all  of  them,  for  there  were  twelve  thousand 
soldiers.    The  forty  minutes  soon  passed  and  they  were  on  their  way  again. 

For  detailed  discussion  of  these  standards,  see  page  127,  "Suggestions  for  the 
Teaching  of  Composition  and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades."  The  teacher  of 
eighth  grade  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  standards  for  her  grade,  but  also 
those  of  the  preceding  grades. 

2.  TENTATIVE  LIST  OF  MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  IN  ENGLISH 
EIGHTH  GRADE 

/.  Technique  of  Written  Work. 

1.  Capitalization. 

Cumulative  list  from  first  seven  grades. 

2.  Punctuation: 

(a)  Cumulative  list  from  first  seven  grades. 

(b)  Comma  in  compound  sentences  with  a  conjunction.     (Do  not  spend  time 
on  teaching  all  uses  of  the  comma). 

(c)  Semi-colon:    Teach  only  as  a  substitute  for  simple  conjunction  when 
joining  two  brief  choppy  statements. 
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//.  Special  Oral  Work. 

An  inventory  of  class  errors  should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
and  from  this  inventory  the  teacher  should  select  the  three  or  four  forms  that  occur 
most  frequently.  This  will  determine  her  course  of  study  in  corrective  work  for 
the  year.  Guard  against  attempting  too  many  forms  in  one  year,  but  aim  for  100% 
efficiency  in  the  few  that  are  attempted. 

1.  Grammatical  Forms. 

Drill  on  forms  which  inventory  shows  have  not  been  mastered  in  preceding 
grades. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  words  and  phrases  with  regard  to 
which  children  have  careless  habits  of  speech. 

For  detailed  plans  for  taking  the  inventory  and  suggestions  for  corrective  work 
based  upon  its  findings,  see  page  123,  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Composition 
and  Grammar  in  the  Grammar  Grades."  The  teacher  of  eighth  grade  should  be 
familiar  not  only  with  the  minimum  essentials  listed  for  her  grade,  but  also  those 
of  the    preceding  grade. 

FORMAL  GRAMMAR 

The  work  on  the  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Composition 
and  Grammar  was  begun  in  1918.  The  tentative  results  of  the 
revision  of  the  Composition  Course  are  included  in  this  reprint 
(1921),  but  the  work  in  Grammar  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
graded  for  inclusion  at  this  time.  Until  this  work  can  be  definitely 
outlined,  the  teacher  of  eighth  grade  should  follow  the  text  for  her 
grade,  emphasizing  especially  such  points  as  contribute  directly 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  tentative  Grade  Standards  and  Mini- 
mum Essentials  in  English  of  Baltimore  County. 

The  following  outline  was  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  J.  Watson,  of 
the  Towson  School  and  may  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  of  eighth 
grade  as  a  reference  for  the  topics  she  presents  to  her  class: 

I.    The  Sentence 

1.  Definition; 

Develop  the  definition  through  a  discussion  that  should  lead  to  revising  the 
definition  given  in  the  text. 

2.  Modal  classification: 

a.  Drill  in  recognition  of  the  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative  and  ex- 
clamatory sentence. 

b.  Definitions. 

3.  Subject  and  predicate: 

a.  Formulation  of  definitions  by  the  pupils  of  the  class. 

b.  Drill  in  separation  of  simple  and  complex  sentences  into  subject  and  pred- 
icate, as  follows: 

The  mild  balmy  days  of  autumn  |  are  enjoyed  by  every  one.    Do  |  you  |  know 
why  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn? 

The  maples  which  today  are  all  aflame  f  will  soon  be  bare. 
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4.  Bare  or  simple  subject: 

a.  The  essential  word  or  group  of  words  in  the  subject.  Drill  for  the  recog- 
nition of  bare  subject  by  eliminating  all  limiting  or  modifying  elements  in  the 
subject. 

Illus.  (The)  song  (which  we  sang  this  morning),  (The  Star-Spangled  Banner), 
j  is  our  national  anthem. 

b.  The  bare  subject  is  always  a  noun,  or  its  equivalent:  pronoun,  infinitive, 
group  of  words  used  as  a  noun. 

Drill  in  the  use  of  the  infinitive,  and  groups  of  words  (phrases  and  clauses) 
as  equivalents  for  the  noun  as  bare  subject. 

Formulate  definitions  for  the  noun,  pronoun,  and  infinitive. 

5.  Classification  of  words  or  groups  of  words  limiting  the  bare  subject: 

a.  Adjective  modifiers. 

b.  Appositives. 

c.  Possessives. 

Drills  in  the  recognition  of  the  participle  as  an  adjective  modifier,  and  of 
the  appositive  as  an  explanatory  word  or  groups  of  words. 

Formulate  definitions  for  the  adjective,  participle,  and  appositive. 

6.  Bare  predicate: 
Definition: 

a.  The  essential  word  or  group  of  words  in  the  predicate,  or  the  predicate 
stripped  of  all  limiting  elements. 

Drill  for  recognition  of  the  bare  predicate  by  eliminating  all  limiting  words 
or  groups  of  words  in  the  predicate. 

Illustrations: 

(1)  Some  one  |has  called  (the)  stars  (the)  daisies  (of  the  night). 

(2)  I  feel  tired  (tonight). 

(3)  His  sister  j  was  called  (his)  (best)  friend. 

(4)  He  |  is  growing  (taller)  (every)  (day). 

(5)  He  |  named  (the)  (eldest)  daughter  Elizabeth. 

(6)  She  |  looks  sorry  for  me. 

(7)  (Why)  do  |  you  |  turn  pale? 
(Underscored  words  from  bare  predicate). 

b.  The  predicate  verb  is  the  essential  part  of  the  bare  predicate. 

c.  The  word  or  words  which  together  with  the  predicate  verb  form  the  bare 
predicate  of  a  sentence  are  complements  of  the  verb. 

Drill  for  recognition  of  the  predicate  verb  and  its  complements. 

Illustrations: 

(1)  The  child  |  gave  me  (a)  (beautiful)  rose. 

(2)  You  |  get  angry  (very)  (easily) . 

(3)  They  |  made  (a)  stranger  (the)  leader  (of  the  band). 
(Doubly  underscored  words  are  the  complements). 

7.  Review: 

a.  Drill  thoroughly  in  the  separation  of  sentences  into  the  parts  so  far  con- 
sidered. 

b.  Drill  in  the  construction  of  sentences  which  shall  contain  all  the  parts  so 
far  considered. 
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8.  Predicate  verb: 

a.  Sentence  drill  for  recognition  of  the  usages  of  the  verb. 

b.  Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 

Note:  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  receiver  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
transitive  verb  is  sometimes  named  by  a  complement  of  the  verb  and  sometimes 
by  the  subject.  Classify  verbs  in  the  former  case  as  verbs  of  active  form;  and  in 
the  latter,  as  verbs  of  passive  form. 

c.  Copulas  and  copulative  verbs. 

d.  Predicate  nouns  and  predicate  adjectives. 

II.  Complements 

1.  Attribute  complement: 

a.  Develop  the  fact  that  in  sentences  containing  copulas  or  copulative  verbs, 
the  verb  complement  explains  or  describes  the  subject,  and  is  therefore  identical 
with  the  predicate  noun  and  predicate  adjective. 

b.  Develop  the  fact  that  some  verbs  in  the  passive  form  have  complements 
which  explain  or  describe  the  subject. 

c.  Definition — An  attribute  complement  explains  or  describes  the  subject 
of  the  verb  whose  meaning  it  completes. 

d.  Through  sentences  containing  attribute  complements  of  varied  construc- 
tion develop  the  following  generalization: 

An  attribute  complement  may  be  a  noun,  pronoun,  infinitive,  adjective, 
participle  or  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  noun  or  an  adjective. 

Illustrations: 

(1)  Glass  is  brittle. 

(2)  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies. 

(3)  Lead  is  a  metal. 

(4)  He  seems  a  gentleman. 

(5)  Giving  to  the  poor  is  lending  to  the  Lord. 

(6)  He  is  to  go  home. 

2.  Object  complement: 

a.  Drill  in  recognition  of  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 

b.  Class  the  object  as  object  complement. 

Develop  the  fact  that  the  object  complement  may  be  a  noun,  pronoun,  in- 
finitive or  a  group  of  words  as  a  noun. 

Illustrations: 

(1)  I  ate  an  apple. 

(2)  They  wished  to  see  me  play. 

(3)  I  saw  how  he  did  it. 

(4)  The  child  loves  to  play. 

c.  In  sentences  containing  transitive  verbs  with  direct  objects,  drill  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  bare  predicate. 

d.  Develop  the  use  of  the  indirect  object  and  the  bare  predicate. 

To  tell  to  or  for  whom  or  what  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  per- 
formed. 

To  form  with  the  prepositions  to,  for  or  of,  understood,  an  adverbial  mod- 
ifier of  the  predicate  verb. 
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Note:  The  indirect  object  is  not  classed  as  a  complement  by  compilers  of 
texts,  but  its  name  and  indirect  object  relation  would  seem  to  justify  considering 
it  part  of  the  bare  predicate  and  classing  it  as  indirect-object  complement. 

e.    Drill  thoroughly  in  recognition  of  the  object  complement  and  indirect 
object. 

3.  Objective  complement: 

a.  Drill  for  the  recognition  of  the  bare  predicate  in  sentences  containing  an 
objective  complement. 

Illustration — We  |  can  (not)  pump  (the)  ocean  dry. 

b.  Show  that  the  verb  in  the  bare  predicate  does  not  of  itself  express  the  action 
which  falls  upon  the  object  complement. 

c.  Class  as  objective  complement  the  word  or  words  which  help  the  verb 
express  the  action  which  falls  upon  the  object  complement. 

d.  Show  that  the  objective  complement  is  also  used  to  explain  or  describe  the 
object  complement,  and  is,  therefore,  used  either  as  an  adjective  or  noun. 

e.  Definition — The  objective  complement  helps  the  verb  to  express  action, 
and  is  an  attribute  to  the  object  complement. 

f.  Drill  for  recognition  of  objective  complement. 

Illustrations: 

a.  They  called  the  child  Mary. 

b.  The  boys  chose  Tom  captain. 

c.  The  man  painted  the  house  red. 

d.  You  cannot  pump  the  ocean  dry. 

e.  The  mother  rocked  her  child  to  sleep. 

f.  The  general  commanded  his  men  to  shoulder  arms. 


g.     Some  one  has  called  the  stars  the  daisies  of  the  night. 

4.  Predicate  modifiers: 

a.  Modifiers  of  predicate  verb: 

1.  Adverbs. 

2.  Words  or  groups  of  words  used  as  adverbs. 

b.  Modifiers  of  complements: 

1.  Adjective  modifiers,  or  modifiers  of  noun  complements. 
Illustration — John  Adams  was  (the)   (second)  president  (of  the  United 
States). 

c.  Adverbial  modifiers,  or  modifiers  of  adjective  complements. 
Illustration — The  flower  is  (very)  beautiful. 

d.  Possessive  modifiers. 

Illustration — To  draw  true  beauty  shows  a  (master's)  hand. 
The  Turks  called  (their)  ruler  a  sultan. 

5.  Modifiers  of  modifiers  in  both  subject  and  predicate  are  either  adjective  or 
adverbial. 

6.  Phrases  and  clauses: 

Class  summary  of  the  uses  of  the  groups  of  related  words  in  a  sentence. 

a.  Subject: 

Illustration — Where  he  is  1  is  not  known. 

b.  Complement. 

Illustration — Life  I  is  what  we  make  it. 
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The  man  |  told  the  boy  to  do  the  work. 
I  |  do  not  know  when  he  came. 

c.  Adjective  modifiers. 

d.  Adverbial  modifiers. 

e.  Appositives. 

Illustration — The  popular  idea  that  water  is  purified  by  freezing  |  is  a 
mistake. 

III.  Summary  Conclusion 

1.  The  groups  of  related  words  found  in  sentences  are  used  as  adjectives,  adverbs, 
or  nouns. 

2.  Groups  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  predicate  and  having  the  use  in  a 
sentence  of  a  single  word  are  called  clauses. 

3.  Clauses  are  classified  as  follows: 
Adjective. 

Adverbial. 

Noun  o  substantive. 

4.  Groups  of  words  not  containing  a  subject  and  predicate  and  having  the  use  in 
a  sentence  of  a  single  word,  are  called  phrases. 

5.  Classification  of  phrases: 

a.  According  to  use: 

Adjective,  adverbial,  noun  or  substantive 

b.  According  to  form: 

Prepositional — The  flower  grew  by  the  wayside. 
Participial — The  flower  dropping  its  petals  is  a  rose. 
Infinitive — I  want  to  do  my  work. 

IV.  Classification  of  Sentences  According  to  Form 

1.  Sentence  drill  for  recognition  of  the  following  differences  in  the  form  of  sen- 
tences: 

a.  Some  sentences  contain  but  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  neither  of  which 
contains  a  clause. 

b.  Some  sentences  contain  but  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  either  of  which 
may  contain  one  or  more  clauses. 

c.  Some  sentences  contain  two  or  more  sentences,  any  one  of  which  may  con- 
tain one  or  more  clauses. 

2.  Develop  definitions  of  the  simple,  complex,  compound  sentence  and  compare 
with  the  definitions  given  in  accessible  texts. 

V.  Connectives 
1.  Subordinate  conjunctions,   conjunctive  adverbs  and  relative  pronouns  are 
used  to  connect  the  clauses  of  complex  sentences  with  the  words  which  they  modify. 
Drill  for  recognition  of  character  of  the  above  connectives,  and  formulate 
definitions. 

Intensive  study  of  the  relative  pronoun. 

a.  Its  threefold  use  in  the  complex  sentence — substitute  for  the  noun,  con- 
nective, subject  or  object  in  the  clause  which  it  connects. 

b.  Identification  of  who,  which,  what  and  that  as  relative  pronouns. 

c.  Drill  in  the  usage  of  who  to  refer  to  persons,  which  to  refer  to  animals  and 
things,  that  to  refer  to  persons  and  things. 
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2.  Co-ordinate  conjunctions,  so  called  because  they  join  parts  of  co-ordinate  or 
equal  ranks,  are  used  to  connect  the  sentences  which  forms  a  compound  sentence. 
Drill  for  the  use  of  the  proper  conjunction  in  the  construction  of  compound 
sentences. 

Illustration — John  is  a  student,  but  Tom  is  not.     (Correct). 
John  is  a  student,  while  Tom  is  not.     (Incorrect) . 

VI.  Line  Analysis  of  Simple,  Complex  and  Compound  Sentences 

VII.  Independent  Elements 

1.  Independent  elements  like  expletives  should  be  set  apart  before  analyzing 
the  sentence. 

2.  Drill  for  recognition  of  independent  elements,  terms  of  address,  parenthetical 
expressions,  exclamations. 

VIII.  Case 

1.  The  relation  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  a  sentence. 

2.  Cases — nominative,   possessive,   and   objective — and  the  relationship  which 
they  express. 

IX.  Gender 

1.  The  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  that  denotes  sex. 

2.  Masculine  and  feminine. 

3.  Ways  of  distinguishing  gender. 

4.  Use  of  the  masculine  pronoun  to  refer  individually  to  a  group  of  persons  of 
both  sexes. 

5.  Personification. 

X.  Number 

1.  Definitions:  number,  singular  number,  plural  number. 

2.  Rules  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns  in  general. 

3.  Plural  of  compound  nouns. 

4.  Plural  of  letters,  figures,  and  signs. 

5.  Plural  forms  of  the  pronouns,  simple  and  compound. 

XI.  Further  Study  of  Nouns 

1.  Classification:  common,  proper,  collective. 

2.  All  these  uses  of  a  noun  in  a  sentence. 

3.  Drill  in  determining  gender,  number,  and  case  of  nouns  in  all  possible  con- 
struction. 

XII.  Further  Study  of  Pronouns 

1.  Classification — personal,  simple  and  compound;  relative;  interrogative;  de- 
monstrative; indefinite. 

2.  Drill  for  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  and  the  demon- 
strative adjective. 

3.  Declension. 

4.  Drill  in  determining  the  gender,  person,  number,  and  case  of  pronouns. 

XIII.  Further  Study  of  the  Adjective 

1.  Classification — qualitative;  demonstrative. 

2.  Comparison. 
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XIV.  Further  Study  of  Adverb 

1.  Uses: 

a.  To  modify  a  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb. 

b.  To  denote  time,  place,  manner,  degree,  cause. 

c.  To  affirm  or  deny. 

d.  As  a  connective. 

2.  Comparison. 

XV.  Preposition 
1.  Uses: 

a.  With  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  form  an  adjective,  adverbial,  and,  in  rare  in- 
stances, a  noun  clause. 

b.  With  a  verb.    Example:  He  overcame  us.    He  drew  up  a  legal  document. 

c.  To  form  the  split  infinitive. 

d.  In  pairs;  as,  out  of,  in  regard  to. 

XVI.  Further  Study  of  the  Verb 

1.  Classification: 

a.  According  to  use:  transitive,  intransitive,  copulative. 

b.  According  to  form — weak  and  strong. 

c.  Auxiliary  or  helping  verbs. 

2.  Tense — present,  past,  future,  present  perfect,  past  perfect,  future  perfect. 

3.  Drill  in 'the  use  of  shall  and  will,  may  and  can,  as  auxiliaries. 

4.  Principal  parts  of  verbs  whose  tense  forms  are  most  likely  to  be  used  incorrectly 
by  pupils. 

5.  Rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  subject. 

Text:  Hosic  and  Hooper,  A  Composition  Grammar,  Parts  II  and  III,  Rand, 
McNally  Co. 

References:  Briggs  and  McKinney,  A  First  Book  in  Composition,  Ginn  &  Co.; 
Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English,  Macmillan  Co. ;  Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott,  The 
Teaching  of  English,  Longmans;  Webster,  English  for  Business,  Newson;  Sheridan, 
Speaking  and  Writing,  Sanborn  &  Co.;  Ward,  What  is  English?  Scott,  Foresman; 
Leonard,  English  Composition  as  a  Social  Problem,  Houghton,  Mifflin;  Mahoney, 
Standards  in  English,  World  Book  Co. ;  Briggs,  Laboratory  Manual  of  Letters,  Ginn  & 
Co.;  Huntington,  Elementary  English  Composition,  Macmillan  Co.;  Mead,  The 
English  Language  and  Its  Grammar,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  Hill,  Principles  of  Rhet- 
oric; Bolenius,  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English,  Lippincott;  Deming,  Language  Games 
for  all  Grades,  Beckley,  Cardy  Co. 
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THIRD  GRADE 

Introduction.  Much  attention  and  thought  has  been  given  to 
spelling  in  the  last  few  years,  and  tests  have  shown  that  intensive 
work  of  a  very  definite  kind  should  be  done  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  It  is  an  economy  of  time  to  teach  children  how  to  study. 
Close  concentration  is  demanded  in  the  preceding  grades  and  needs 
to  be  continued  to  establish  a  habit  which  insures  correct  recall. 
The  spelling  ability  of  children  of  this  age  determines  our  choice  of 
words.  Fewer  words  are  chosen  and  these  should  be  well-taught. 
Not  more  than  eight  words  daily  and  half  of  those  review  words 
previously  given,  and  a  still  smaller  number  when  the  words  are 
difficult,  will  yield  better  results.  Good  habits  of  spelling  are  estab- 
lished by  much  reading,  seeing  the  word  correctly,  by  knowing  what 
the  word  means,  by  learning  to  be  annoyed  or  satisfied  with  the 
appearance  of  a  word. 

There  are  three  lists  from  which  words  should  be  selected,  viz.,  a 
class  list,  consisting  of  words  needed  in  written  composition;  an  indi- 
vidual list,  words  commonly  misspelled;  the  grade  list,  words  which 
may  be  considered  the  common  stock  of  words  of  the  grade.  Some 
of  the  words  of  the  first  list  would  necessarily  be  transient;  words 
selected  from  the  second  and  third  lists  should  comprise  those  which 
become  a  permanent  possession.  About  three  hundred  words  should 
be  added  to  the  permanent  vocabulary  by  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
giving  a  pupil  entering  the  fourth  grade  command  of  about  eight 
hundred  words.  The  grade  spelling  list  contains  the  basic  words 
common  to  the  speaking  and  writing  vocabulary.  Most  of  the  words 
with  few  exceptions  are  found  in  the  spelling  text  for  the  grade,  there- 
fore, the  children  of  the  third  grade  should  be  held  responsible  for 
these  words. 

This,  in  no  sense,  interferes  with  the  established  practice  of  the 
presentation  of  words  in  relation  to  a  definite  need  as  occasion  de- 
mands in  written  work,  or  in  exercises  for  special  drill.  Word  col- 
lections based  upon  phonic  and  other  criteria,  word  building,  and 
dictionary  making  are  emphasized  and  extended  from  previous 
grades.  Spelling  lists  for  the  grade,  and  the  Alexander  Spelling 
Book  need  to  be  used  regularly  in  both  oral  and  written  work,  as  a 
means  for  testing  the  children's  spelling  ability. 

;  (151) 
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Types  of  Lessons.  Lessons  in  spelling  consist  of  two  types: 
study,  and  testing  or  dictation;  and  in  this  grade  both  can  usually 
be  accomplished  in  the  same  lesson.  The  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil' 
in  habits  of  economical  study,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  further 
drill  and  tests  in  the  use  of  words  in  independent  written  language 
work.  While  written  spelling  should  receive  most  attention  yet 
oral  spelling  need  not  be  neglected  since  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  and  naming  of  letters  in  order,  observing  the  break  at  the 
end  of  the  syllable  aids  in  enunciation  and  retentiveness.  Each 
child  has  the  opportunity  in  oral  spelling  to  hear  the  word  repeated 
by  members  of  the  class  which  also  tends  to  fix  the  word  form  in 
memory.  At  least  five  minutes  daily  should  be  devoted  to  rapid, 
snappy,  oral  spelling  around  the  class,  supplementing  written  work. 

The  school  affords  many  opportunities  to  socialize  and  standard- 
ize the  work  through  class  and  interschool  contests,  through  tests  for 
a  definite  purpose,  as  the  Ayres  and  Buckingham  Tests,  and  through 
a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  class  shown  in  some  graphic  form. 

References:  Ayres.  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling;  Buckingham, 
Spelling  Ability:  Its  Measurements  and  Distribution,  Teachers  College  Publications; 
Eldredge,  Six  Thousand  Common  English  Words;  Jones,  The  Child's  Own  Spelling 
Book. 

Time  allotment:  15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per  week. 

Material: 

1.  Alexander  Speller,  Book  One.  Select  lessons  according  to 
daily  needs.  Assign  lessons  for  five  minute  daily  oral  drill  from  the 
text.  Complete  the  text.  Pupils  held  responsible  for  300  basic  words. 

2.  Words  selected  from  history,  geography,  nature,  literature,  as 
needed  for  purposes  of  written  language: 

a.  Words  needed  in  written  language; 

b.  Word  collections,  phonetic  and  other  criteria; 

c.  Word  making,  using  suffixes  and  prefixes; 

d.  Words  requiring  special  drill. 

Method:  Study  Lesson 

1.  Directed  study. 

a.  Study  a  word  by  a  word  whole.  Proceed  as  in  previous 
grade:  write  one  of  the  words  on  the  board,  pronounce,  give 
meaning  often  by  use  in  a  sentence,  erase,  and  have  children  write 
and  spell  orally.    Continue  until  all  words  are  given. 

b.  Train  in  discovery  of  difficulties  by  classification  of  eye  and 
ear  words.  Some  words  require  little  or  no  study.  Concentrate 
on  parts  of  words  which  do.    Oral  and  written  work. 
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c.  Train  in  syllabication.    Call  on  pupils  to  spell  by  syllables. 

d.  After  the  various  words  of  the  day's  lesson  have  been  studied 
in  this  way,  give  a  few  moments  for  studying  again  the  whole  list, 
asking  children  to  concentrate  upon  the  words  most  difficult  for 
them.  Rapid  oral  spelling  around  the  class,  followed  by  dicta- 
tion for  written  work. 

2.  Seat  study: 

a.  Follow  the  same  general  lines  indicated  above. 

b.  Teach  the  pupil  to  study  the  word,  close  the  book  or  cover 
the  word  with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  test  his  retention,  then  compare 
with  the  text.  Continue  until  all  words  have  been  mastered. 
Some  words  require  little  study,  others  more.  Train  pupils  to 
find  eye  and  ear  words,  and  to  make  helpful  associations. 

c.  Make  word  collections  or  associations  according  to  various 
criteria,  as  sound,  pictures,  objects,  stories  in  history,  geography, 
nature.    Correct  lists  of  these  words  should  be  kept  for  reference. 

d.  Practice  word  making  or  word  building,  using  a  root  word 
as  a  basis  for  word  associations,  keeping  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  child. 

Dictation  or  Testing  Lessons 
1.  Words  studied  under  supervision  or  as  seatwork  should  be  re- 
called immediately  by  means  of  an  oral  or  written  test,  repeated 
the  following  day,  a  week  later,  a  month  later,  in  oral  or  written 
work.  Frequency  and  recency  of  recall  insures  the  retention  of 
the  correct  word  form  in  memory. 

a.  Column  test: 

Words  should  be  dictated  by  teacher;  words  recalled  in 
order  by  children  unaided  by  teacher;  words  used  orally  in  sen- 
tences, soon  to  be  embodied  in  a  paragraph. 

b.  Phrases: 

Place  emphasis  upon  the  meaning  and  appearance  of  the 
word  in  the  related  group  of  words.    Valuable  drill. 

c.  Sentences: 

The  use  and  appearance  of  words  should  be  emphasized,  but 
the  isolated  sentence,  usually  meaningless,  violates  good  language 
habits.  The  sentences,  therefore,  should  always  be  related  to 
a  central  theme.  After  children  are  familiar  with  the  paragraph 
through  dictation,  and  the  words  have  been  used  in  oral  con- 
struction an  independent  paragraph  using  words  indicated,  may 
be  attempted. 
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d.  Oral:  five  minute  daily  drill  upon  words  commonly  mis- 
spelled. 

2.  The  true  test  of  spelling  ability  is  found  in  the  correct  response 
made  automatically  under  the  impulse  of  thought  in  written  work. 

a.  Dictation  in  language  exercises  emphasizes  not  only  tech- 
nique but  spelling  as  well.  Preparation  of  words  should  be 
given  whenever  necessary. 

b.  Independent  written  work: 

The  first  draft  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  pupil 
and  corrections  made  of  any  errors  of  which  he  is  conscious.  An- 
noyance is  felt  at  the  wrong  appearance  of  the  word  only  when  the 
right  form  is  firmly  fixed  through  habit. 

Methods  of  Correcting  Spelling 

1.  The  material. 

a.  Choice  of  words  dependent  upon  spelling  ability.  Some 
words  have  no  place  in  a  third  grade  pupil's  spelling  vocabulary. 

b.  Correct  teaching  of  the  varying  types  of  words.  Teaching 
words  which  seem  easy,  yet  are  constantly  recurring  in  wrong  form. 

c.  Improvement  in  pronunciation,  articulation,  enunciation. 

2.  Recognition  of  types  of  errors. 

a.  Substitution. 

b.  Illegibility. 

c.  Omission. 

3.  Remedial  work: 

a.  Correct  form  given  for  comparison,  and  corrections  made  by 
the  individual. 

b.  Lists  made  of  words  commonly  misspelled  and  used  as  a 
check  and  corrective  by  pupil. 

c.  Improvement  in  writing. 

d.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly  review  of  those  words  which  ap- 
parently are  most  difficult.  Each  succeeding  day  at  least  two 
words  from  the  previous  lesson  should  appear  again. 

Socializing  the  Lessons 

1.  Word  games  of  a  competitive  nature,  oral  and  written. 

2.  Spelling  contests  in  classes  and  between  classes  of  a  school, 
and  representatives  of  schools. 

3.  Time  tests. 

4.  Standard  tests;  Buckingham;  Ayres. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 

Introduction.  Fourth  grade  spelling  is  the  stage  when  the  mas- 
tery of  mechanical  skill  brings  real  enjoyment  to  children.  Exten- 
sive abstract  work  in  the  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic,  mem- 
orizing of  prose  and  poetry,  and  an  increasing  accumulation  of  words, 
are  in  no  wise  irksome.  Spelling  may,  therefore,  receive  greater 
emphasis  in  this  grade  since  the  children  seem  to  eat  up  words  with 
avidity.  There  is  a  marked  advance  over  third  grade  children  in 
spelling  ability.  This  was  shown  in  the  Buckingham  tests;  the 
median  for  the  third  grade  in  Baltimore  County  was  50  per  cent., 
while  for  the  fourth  grade  the  median  was  76  per  cent.,  a  remark- 
able increase  in  power,  nearly  three  times  that  shown  in  any  other 
grade. 

The  increased  spelling  ability  of  children  in  this  grade  demands, 
(1)  a  judicious  choice  of  words,  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
in  their  written  work,  since  we  learn  to  spell  in  order  to  write  cor- 
rectly, (2)  a  method  of  procedure  which  insures  that  the  word  form 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  pupil's  minds;  (3)  and  that  the  stress  be  placed 
upon  written  spelling  rather  than  oral. 

To  establish  correct  habits  association  must  be  made  with  correct 
spelling.  Incidentally  much  reading  tends  to  impress  the  word 
forms;  linking  the  meaning  with  the  word  helps  to  fix  its  form,  and 
the  feeling  of  annoyance  or  satisfaction  which  the  appearance  of  a 
word  may  bring  helps  to  establish  its  identity. 

The  choice  of  words.  In  each  grade  words  are  chosen  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  class;  a  definite  grade  list  of  the  common  stock  or 
basic  words,  including  words  requiring  special  drill  or  those  common- 
ly misspelled;  a  class  list  of  words  used  in  relation  to  history,  liter- 
ature, nature,  geography  and  an  individual  list,  consisting  of  those 
words  which  need  personal  attention.  Wherever  advisable  spelling 
books  or  dictionaries  are  kept  for  purposes  of  review.  In  this,  as 
well  as  the  previous  grade  a  spelling  text  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  It  contains  the  500  basic  words  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously given  for  which  fourth  grade  children  are  held  responsible. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  pupils  should  have  a  spelling  vocabulary 
of  about  twelve  hundred  words. 

Method  of  procedure.  Few  words  well  chosen  and  well 
taught  yield  best  results.  Not  more  than  ten  words  should  be  given 
daily,  and  half  of  those  review  words  previously  given,  and  requir- 
ing added  drill.  In  attempting  to  master  a  word  form,  attention 
should  be  centered  upon  one  word  at  a  time,  followed  by  compari- 
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sons  of  existing  likenesses  and  differences  in  word  associations. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  to  examine  a  new  word  closely  with  a 
view  to  finding  and  mastering  the  difficulties  that  it  may  present, 
and  should  be  trained  to  link  the  meaning  with  the  sound  and  letter 
translations.  Training  children  to  study  economically  and  effec- 
tively is  the  purpose  of  the  study  lessons  in  this  and  the  preceding 
grades.  For  this  reason  ear,  eye,  and  muscular  or  motor  appeals 
are  constantly  made.  Writing  is  one  of  the  best  means,  since  the 
muscular  impression  helps  to  fix  the  word  in  the  memory.  Written 
spelling  emphasizes  the  use  of  the  word  as  it  will  be  used  in  every- 
day experience,  but  because  we  seldom  make  lists  of  words,  col- 
umn testing  is  less  valuable  than  words  used  in  phrases,  sentence, 
or  the  paragraph.  Emphasis  should  therefore  be  placed  upon  the 
use  of  words  in  connected  composition  units,  as  exemplified  in  the 
short  paragraph. 

Oral  spelling  should  not  be  neglected,  since  it  materially  aids  recall 
by  naming  of  letters  in  regular  order,  by  syllabication,  and  by  giving 
opportunity  for  pronunciation.  All  the  pupils  are  active  in  hearing 
the  word  spelled  which  is  not  true  in  written  spelling.  Five  minutes 
daily  should  be  devoted  to  oral  spelling,  aside  from  the  occasional 
oral  work  done  in  connection  with  written  spelling. 

Lessons  consist  of  two  types,  as  in  preceding  grades;  the  study  spell- 
ing and  the  dictation  or  testing.  Often  both  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  same  lesson,  but  all  study  lessons  should  lead  to  economical 
habits  of  study  in  undirected  seatwork. 

The  school  affords  many  opportunities  to  socialize  and  standardize 

the  work  through  class  and  interschool  contests,  through  tests  for  a 

definite  purpose,  as  the  Ayres  and  Buckingham  Tests,  and  through  a 

record  of  the  progress  of  the  class  shown  in  some  graphic  form. 

References:  Ayres,  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling;  Bucking- 
ham, Spelling  Ability,  Its  Measurement  and  Distribution;  Eldredge,  Six  Thous- 
and Common  English  Words;    Jones,  The  Child's  Own  Spelling  Book. 

Time  allotment:   15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per  week. 

Material: 

1.  Alexander  Speller,  Book  One.  Select  lessons  according  to 
daily  needs.  Assign  lessons  for  five  minutes'  daily  oral  drill  from  the 
text.  Complete  the  text.  Pupils  held  responsible  for  500  basic  words. 

2.  Words  selected  from  history,  geography,  nature,  literature,  as 
needed  for  purposes  of  written  language. 

Method. 

Study  lessons. 
1.  Directed  study. 
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a.  Pronounce  the  word.  Study  it  by  the  word  whole  written 
upon  the  board. 

b.  Discuss  and  concentrate  upon  difficulties.  Divide  into 
syllables. 

c.  Develop  meaning;  find  a  synonym  or  use  in  a  sentence. 

d.  Spell  orally  and  write. 

e.  Continue  until  all  the  words  have  been  given.  Give  a  brief 
time  for  concentrated  study  of  the  whole  list.  Erase,  and  dictate, 
or  have  pupils  make  independent  recall  unaided. 

2.  Seat  Study. 

a.  Follow  the  same  general  lines  indicated  above. 

b.  Teach  the  pupil  to  study  the  word,  close  the  book  or  cover 
the  word  with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  test  his  retention,  then  compare 
with  the  text.  Continue  until  all  words  have  been  mastered. 
Some  words  require  little  study,  others  more.  Train  pupils  to 
find  eye  and  ear  words,  and  to  make  helpful  associations. 

c.  Make  word  collections  or  associations  according  to  various 
criteria,  as  sound,  pictures,  objects,  stories  in  history,  geography, 
nature.    Correct  lists  of  these  words  should  be  kept  for  reference. 

d.  Practice  word  making  or  word  building,  using  a  root  word 
as  a  basis  for  word  associations. 

Dictation  or  Testing  Lesson 
1.  Words  studied  under  supervision  or  as  seatwork  should  be  re- 
called immediately  by  means  of  an  oral  or  written  test,  repeated  the 
following  day,  a  week  later,  a  month  later,  in  oral  or  written  work. 
Frequency  and  recency  of  recall  insures  the.  retention  of  the  correct 
word  form  in  memory. 

a.  Column  Test. 

Words  should  be  dictated  by  teacher;  words  recalled  in 
order  by  children  unaided  by  teacher;  words  used  orally  in  sen- 
tences, soon  to  be  embodied  in  a  paragraph. 

b.  Phrases. 

Place  emphasis  upon  the  meaning  and  its  appearance  in 
the  group  of  words.    Valuable  drill. 

c.  Sentences. 

The  use  and  appearance  of  words  should  be  emphasized,  but 
the  isolated  sentence,  usually  meaningless,  violates  good  lan- 
guage habits.  The  sentences,  therefore,  should  always  be 
related  to  a  central  theme. 

d.  The  Paragraph. 

Words  chosen  with  reference  to  a  subject  afford  opportunity 
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for  the  use  of  the  words  in  coherent,  related  sentences.  Check 
certain  words  from  the  column  list,  which  the  teacher  weaves  into 
an  oral  composition  and  dictates  to  the  class.  Members  of  the 
class  are  called  to  make  oral  compositions,  one  short  paragraph  in 
length.  When  sufficient  skill  has  been  attained  in  seeing  the 
words  of  the  spelling  dictation  in  relation  to  a  simple  theme,  inde- 
pendent written  work,  consisting  of  one  short  paragraph  should  be 
given  as  a  test  of  word  retention. 

2.  The  true  test  of  spelling  ability  is  found  in  the  correct  response 
made  automatically  under  the  impulse  of  thought  in  written  work. 

a.  Dictation  in  language  exercises  emphasizes  not  only  tech- 
nique but  spelling  as  well.  Preparation  of  words  should  be  given 
whenever  necessary. 

b.  Independent  written  work. 

The  first  draft  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  pupil 
and  corrections  made  of  any  errors  of  which  he  is  conscious. 
Annoyance  is  felt  at  the  wrong  appearance  of  the  word  only  when 
the  right  form  is  firmly  fixed  through  habit. 

Methods  of  Correcting  Spelling 

1.  The  Material. 

a.  Choice  of  words  dependent  upon  spelling  ability.  Some 
words  have  no  place  in  a  fourth  grade  pupil's  spelling  vocabulary. 

b.  Correct  teaching  of  the  varying  types  of  words.  Teaching 
words  which  seem  easy,  yet  are  constantly  recurring  in  wrong  form. 

c.  Improvement  in  pronunciation,  articulation,  enunciation. 

2.  Recognition  of  types  of  errors. 

a.  Substitution. 

b.  Illegibility. 

c.  Omission. 

3.  Remedial  work. 

a.  Correct  form  given  for  comparison,  and  correction  made  by 
the  individual. 

b.  Lists  made  of  words  commonly  misspelled  and  used  as  a 
check  and  corrective  by  pupil. 

c.  Improvement  in  writing. 

d.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly  review  of  those  words  which  ap- 
parently are  most  difficult.  Each  succeeding  day  at  least  two 
words  from  the  previous  lesson  should  appear  again. 
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Socializing  the  Lessons 

1.  Word  games  of  a  competitive  nature,  oral  and  written. 

2.  Spelling  contests  in  classes  and  between  classes  of  a  school,  and 
representatives  of  schools. 

3.  Time  tests. 

4.  Standard  tests:  Buckingham;  Ayres. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  SPELLING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

Material.  Material  for  spelling  should  be  gathered  from  the 
daily  lessons  in  reading,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  industrial 
arts,  music  and  drawing — and  from  the  speller  for  the  grade.  The 
lists  in  the  speller  should  seldom  be  used  as  printed  in  the  book,  but 
should  be  made  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  words  adapted  to  the 
experiences  of  the  child  of  the  grade,  some  words  being  discarded 
altogether. 

A  daily  lesson  might  contain  either  visual  or  oral  spelling;  visual  and 
written  dictation;  written  and  oral;  or  all  three;  and  the  lessons  in 
the  main  should  be  spelling  lessons  studied  with  the  children.  Too 
much  of  our  work  in  spelling  in  the  past  has  been  testing  spelling. 
Now  we  must  teach  children  how  to  acquire  habits  of  studying  spell- 
ing. Study  habits  vary  with  individuals:  the  teacher  must  supply 
enough  study  devices  to  take  care  of  each  child's  peculiar  predispo- 
sition: "earmindedness,"  "eyemindedness,"  "muscular  mindedness" 
(writing  and  inner  speech).  Besides  this  she  must  call  attention  to 
the  several  ways  in  which  a  single  word  may  be  misspelled,  She 
must  make  children  see  words  in  relations,  and  word-building  is  neces- 
sary for  this.  In  fact,  the  teacher  should  spend  about  four-fifths 
of  the  time  studying  spelling  with  her  pupils  and  one-fifth  of  the  time 
testing  them. 

Let  the  spelling  period  be  devoted  to  spelling,  not  language.  This 
error  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  has  come  from  realizing  the  aid  the 
content  meaning  of  the  word  gives  to  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word. 
Selecting  words  from  lessons  where  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  word 
are  known  will  obviate  this  difficulty. 

Drill  the  pupil  thoroughly  in  his  own  misspelled  words. 

Text:  Alexander,  Book  II. 

Time-cost.  The  daily  lesson  period  should  not  exceed  fifteen 
minutes.  The  teacher  will  remember  that  the  acquiring  of  spelling 
facility  is  in  relation  to  the  general  progress  of  the  class,  and  that  much 
of  the  child's  time  both  in  and  out  of  school  is  spent  in  reading  and 
writing  which  fix  his  spelling  habit.  The  progress  in  spelling, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  dependent  upon  "the  personal  efficiency 
of  the  teacher." 
(160) 
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Factors  Involved  in  the  Study  of  Spelling 

The  main  factors  involved  in  the  subject  we  call  spelling  are  gathered  together 
in  the  following  outline.  The  phases  presented  should  be  understood  by  all  teach- 
ers. A  number  of  the  important  ideas  here  presented,  are  derived  from  lectures 
given  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  on  the 
"Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects"  (1913). 

I.  Study  Spelling 

1.  Directed  study  lesson 

2.  Child's  plan  for  study. 

3.  Oral  study  lesson. 

4.  Written  study  lesson. 

II.  Suggested  Directed  Study  Lessons. 

(Baltimore  County  alone  is  responsible  for  the  ideas  put  forth  in  these  study  lessons. ) 
The  words  may  be  chosen  from  textbook  lists,  or  from  the  daily  subject  matter. 
In  either  case  the  class  must  have  had  some  experience  with  the  word  before  it 
becomes  a  subject  for  the  spelling  lesson: 

Procedure  A: 

1.  The  teacher  pronounces  the  word, 

2.  Children  identify  it  as  one,  two,  or  three  syllable  word. 

3.  Proceed  thus  with  all  the  words  in  the  list. 

4.  Pupils  (individually)  then  dictate  the  same  words,  emphasizing  syllabication 
while  a  number  of  pupils  write  them  on  the  board. 

5.  The  teacher  calls  out  the  incorrectly  spelled  words  in  the  board  lists  and  pro- 
ceeds to  study  them  with  the  class  after  writing  them  correctly  on  the  board. 

6.  The  pupils  tell  how  they  misspelled  the  words. 

7.  They  mark  the  difficulties. 

8.  They  syllabicate  the  words. 

9   They  mark  the  accented  syllable  if  the  pronunciation  has  been  difficult. 

10.  The  teacher  erases  the  list  and  the  pupils  write  rapidly  as  many  words  from  the 
list  as  they  can  remember  (many  children  at  boards;  all  at  seats  writing,  too). 

11.  The  teacher  again  marks  for  words  misspelled. 

12.  Each  child  then  writes  his  own  misspelled  words  in  his  notebook.  (The  teach- 
er records  all  the  misspelled  words  in  her  notebook.) 

13.  The  class  then  writes  the  words  in  original  sentences,  or  the  teacher  dictates 
sentences. 

14.  For  home  study  the  children  may  choose  a  topic  around  which  the  words  can 
be  grouped  and  write  a  short  paragraph  containing  as  many  words  as  it  is  possible 
to  incorporate  in  the  content  of  the  paragraph. 

15.  The  next  day  these  paragraphs  are  discussed  in  class. 

Procedure  B: 

1.  Have  a  list  of  words  on  the  board  (not  more  than  ten,  five  old,  and  five  un- 
studied words).     (The  content  of  almost  all  of  the  words  should  be  familiar.) 

2.  The  children  will  beat  (by  tapping)  the  syllabication  showing  the  accented  syl- 
lable by  a  stronger  beat  than  the  other,  just  as  beating  time  in  music  is  done.  Ex. 
— "removable"  would  take  the  beats:  weak,  strong,  weak,  weak  or . 

3.  The  children  (at  board  and  seats)  then  syllabicate  the  words,  and  wherever 
confusion  arises  or  a  mistake  is  made,  the  dictionary  is  consulted. 

4.  The  spelling  difficulties  in  each  word  are  then  discussed. 
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5.  The  words  are  erased  and  spelled  orally  in  syllables,  the  teacher  always  re- 
quiring that  the  word  shall  be  pronounced  before  and  after  spelling. 

6.  The  teacher  dictates  sentences  containing  the  words;  or  the  pupils  write  a 
paragraph  containing  the  words,  after  choosing  a  topic  for  the  paragraph;  or  the 
pupils  dictate  sentences  containing  the  words  for  the  class  to  write. 

7.  The  teacher  and  pupils  then  record  the  class  mistakes  and  the  individual  mistakes. 

Procedure  C: 

1.  Pupils  at  boards  and  seats  write  a  list  of  familiar  words  (for  five  of  which  the 
spelling  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  five  new  words)  as  the  teacher  dictates. 

2.  The  teacher  marks  the  board  lists  for  errors  and  the  pupils  at  seats  mark  their 
own  lists  from  the  board  spelling. 

3.  The  unmissed  words  are  then  eliminated  and  the  lesson  is  concentrated  upon 
the  spelling  of  the  incorrectly  spelled  words  in  the  list. 

First,  if  any  reviewed  words  were  missed  the  teacher  flashes  these  quickly. 

The  procedure  with  the  new  words  in  this  list  is  to  test  whether  the  children 
know  their  meanings.  Then  the  lessson  will  go  on  in  some  such  way  as  in  Pro- 
cedures A  and  B. 

III.  Dictated  Spelling  (really  a  test). 

1.  Column  dictation. 

2.  Paragraph  dictation. 

3.  Sentence  dictation. 

IV.  Methods  of  Correcting  Errors  in  Spelling. 

1.  Avoid  the  old  method  of  having  a  child  write  each  word  five  times  or  twenty 
times  until  he  knows  it. 

2.  Let  a  child  correct  his  errors  individually.  For  instance,  one  child  may  want 
to  look  at  the  word,  note  how  he  misspelled  it,  and  how  it  is  really  spelled,  then 
cover  the  word  with  his  hand,  and  write  it  once  only.  To  reinforce  the  new  impres- 
sion, he  might  be  told  to  write  several  sentences  each  containing  the  word  to  show 
how  it  can  be  used  in  different  contexts. 

3.  Another  child  might  want  some  one  to  hear  him  spell  his  words  after  he  had 
repeated  the  spelling  several  times  to  himself.  The  hearer  might  then  dictate  the 
original  sentences  containing  the  misspelled  words,  ancbiipgether  the  two  children 
might  mark  the  words.  ■***•-' 

4.  Correction  of  errors  should  be  as  individual  as  the  individuals;  a  correcting 
lesson  is  only  another  form  of  an  individual's  study-lesson.  Children  study  as  in- 
dividually as  they  are  made. 

V.  Socializing  Spelling. 

1.  To  socialize  spelling  see  to  it  that  children  never  send  out  letters  to  classmates, 
business  firms,  or  parents,  about  anything  connected  with  school  work,  that  have 
not  been  edited  by  several  members  of  the  class.  If  the  spelling  of  any  word  is 
disputed  the  final  authority  is  the  dictionary,  and  all  pupils  above  the  third  grade 
should  know  this. 

2.  Insist  upon  correct  spelling  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  all  written  work  in  school. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  make  posters,  print  signs,  write  advertisements — telling  of 
some  school  activities.  Make  them  responsible  for  handing  in  correct  spelling  in 
these  projects  if  they  wish  their  efforts  to  be  accepted. 

4. Clip  out  advertisements  from  the  daily  newspapers,  of  household,  clothing, 
food,  real  estate  and  printing  establishment  sales,  and  base  the  spelling  lesson  oc- 
casionally upon  these. 
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5.  Have  inter-class  and  inter-school  spelling  contests. 

6.  Work  to  have  children  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  poor  spelling  and  to  feel 
pleasure  when  they  improve. 

VI.  Selection  of  Word  Lists  for  Study. 

1.  Grade  list:  the  text  for  the  grade  gives  this. 

2.  Class  list:  each  teacher  makes  this  from  his  daily  lesson. 

3.  Individual  list:  Each  child  keeps  a  spelling  notebook  in  which  he  records  the 
class  list,  and  his  own  misspelled  words. 

VII.  Standardizing  Spelling  Ability. 

In  May,  1914,  the  Baltimore  County  Schools  were  tested  by  the  Buckingham 
spelling  test    The  median  for  our  grades  is  given  on  p.  154. 

References:  Buckingham,  Spelling  Ability,  Its  Measurement  and  Distribution, 
Teachers  College  Publications;  Ayres,  L.  P.,  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in 
Spelling,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

VIII.  What  is  Spelling  Ability? 

Spelling  ability  is  a  hierarchy  of  habits  like  arithmetic,  language,  reading,  and 
spoken  English. 

1.  The  hierarchy  of  habits  in  spelling  means  sound  and  letter  translations  linked 
up  with  meaning. 

2.  Seeing  a  word  correctly  spelled,  as  satisfying;  or  incorrectly  spelled,  as  annoy- 
ing is  one  of  the  habits  that  is  potent  as  a  control  for  good  spelling. 

3.  Seeing  a  word  in  ordinary  reading  strengthens  "1"  and  "2." 

4.  An  impression  that  is  adequate  for  a  child  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  word  is 
not  adequate,  always,  to  help  him  get  the  spelling.    (Varies  in  individuals.) 

5.  There  is  a  spelling  ability  proper  as  distinguished  from  informational  difficul- 
ties.   (Hasn't  read  much,  hasn't  seen  a  word  often,  but  spells  it.) 

6.  How  shall  we  establish  1,  2,  3? 

a.  Association  must  be  made  with  correct  spelling. 

b.  Meaning  is  necessary  (meaning  makes  a  bond).    Where  pains  are  taken 
about  meanings,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  word  itself. 

c.  The  satisfying  and  annoying  feelings  haven't  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion enough^  ^Mfe 

IX.  Some  Factors  Teachers  and  Supervisors  Should  Always  Take  into 

Consideration 

1.  The  behavior  of  words  has  received  practically  no  attention. 

2.  Pupils  misspell  words  because  their  teachers  do  not  realize  the  need  of  teach- 
ing them. 

3.  There  are  various  types  of  words  and  each  type  requires  a  different  treatment. 

4.  There  is  a  type  that  does  not  need  to  be  taught  at  all. 

5.  There  is  a  type  which  appears  easy  in  the  lower  classes  and  hard  in  the  upper 
classes.     (Such  words  may  have  been  taught  prematurely  in  the  lower  grades.) 

6.  There  is  a  type  which  appears  to  possess  special  difficulty  in  the  middle  grades: 
who's  (due  to  learning  to  use  the  apostrophe). 

whose 

7.  There  are  types  of  errors: 
Substitution 
Illegibility 

Omission 
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8.  Usually  all  words  are  taken  as  equal  measures  of  spelling  ability. 

Is  this  true?  Try  such  words  as:  disappoint,  necessary,  changeable,  better, 
because,  whose,  who's,  tomato,  pshaw,  grease,  and  see  how  many  of  the  words  the 
children  in  the  grade  will  misspell,  and  in  how  many  different  ways  the  same 
word  can  be  misspelled. 

9.  Do  you  know  how  much  one  grade  surpasses  another  in  spelling?  The  Buck- 
ingham Test  showed  this  for  Baltimore  County  when  it  was  given  to  our  schools, 
May,  1914. 

Median  for  the  grades:  Third — 58  per  cent.,  Fourth — 80  per  cent.,  Fifth — 
86  per  cent.,  Sixth — 90  per  cent.,  Seventh — 94  per  cent.,  Eighth — 96  per  cent. 

X.  Most  Words  are  in  Some  Way  Special. 
They  are  special  in  ways  we  do  not  realize. 

1.  Very  often  they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  one  person  that  they  mean 
to  another. 

2.  The  same  word  is  frequently  pronounced  differently  by  different  people. 

3.  They  suggest  dissimilar  imagery. 

4.  They  connote  variously. 

5.  They  range  from  very  easy  to  very  hard — easy  for  some,  hard  for  others 

6.  There  are  numerous  ways  of  misspelling  them. 

7.  One  error  may  not  be  equal  to  another  error  in  misspelling  the  same  word. 
No  spelling  book  has  yet  appeared  based  upon  a  study  of  how  frequently 

children  misspell  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed 

Every  spelling  book  contains  numerous  words  that  many  children  know  how 
to  spell. 

XI.  What  Affects  Spelling  Ability? 

1.  Heredity  emphasizes  it. 

2.  It  is  not  closely  correlated  with  arithmetic.  Spelling  is  less  intellectual  than 
mathematics. 

3.  It  is  not  closely  correlated  with  memory.  Memory  is  not  a  great  factor.  Some 
good  spellers  have  poor  memories:  vice  versa.  ^^ 

4.  We  do  not  learn  spelling  once  for  all. «  The  more  ^^ead  the  more  we  learn  to 
spell.  ^i^^fc 

5.  There  is  no  close  relation  with  visual  imagery.  ^|  0  ^£ 

6.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  perceiving  details  and  the  ability  to  spell. 

7.  Reading  little,  causes  poor  spelling. 

8.  Test  yourselves: 

Think  of  ten  words  you  are  practically  certain  you  have  never  written.  Find 
out  how  you  spelled  them. 

What  tells  you  how  to  spell  a  word?  "It  is  some  relic  of  perception  of  the 
word  that  tells  you  how  to  spell  it." 

XII.  Ways  of  Spelling. 

1.  Advantages  of  oral  spelling: 

a.  The  pupil  always  gets  the  letters  in  order.  This  is  not  true  with  the  eye 
only. 

b.  All  the  pupils  of  the  class  are  active  in  hearing  the  word  spelled.  This 
is  not  true  of  written  spelling. 

c.  Oral  spelling  is  connected  with  pronunciation:  (1)  pronounce  the  word, 
(2)  spell  it  in  syllables,  (3)  pronounce  again. 

But  don't  forget  that  oral  spelling  needs  the  bond  of  writing  at  the  board. 
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2.  Advantages  oj  written  spelling: 

a.  Using  the  word  as  it  will  be  used  in  life 

b.  The  printed  form  helps  spelling, 

c.  The  typewriter  will  aid  spelling. 

3.  Flash  spelling: 

A  word  flashed  is  not  a  visual  image  but  it  gives  a  percept  of  the  word  as  a 
whole. 

4.  Methods  that  have  not  been  tried: 

a.  When  a  person  is  reading,  stop  him,  ask  him  to  spell  the  last  word.  He  can- 
not; then  direct  his  attention  to  get  the  spelling  as  he  reads.  (This  means  lit- 
eral structure.) 

b.  Lower  grades:  Find  a  word  that  has  the  e  sound;  sh  sound,  ough  sound. 

c.  Upper  grades:  Have  the  pupils  think  words  in  parts  as  they  read;  be 
interested  in  words,  their  meaning  and  their  history. 

XIII.  Criticism  of  Spelling  books. 

(From  Suzallo,  The  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Spelling,  Teachers  College  Pub- 
lications.) 

1.  Does  the  book  impose  adult  standards  in  the  selection  of  words,  and  disregard 
the  child's  use  of  them? 

2.  Are  the  words  taken  from  dictionaries,  or  from  other  school  subjects? 

3.  Are  the  difficulties  measured  by  the  number  of  syllables?  (Words  should  be 
classified  by  their  structure  or  phonetic  elements,  and  their  associated  meaning  or 
use.) 

4.  How  are  the  words  classified? 

5.  Are  there  too  many  words? 

6.  Are  the  list  words  supplemented  by  contextual  spelling?  The  lists  should 
grow  out  of  the  context. 

7.  Is  the  contextual  material  selected  from  interesting  literary  materials? 

8.  Is  there  provision  for  testing  spelling? 

9.  Is  there  provision  for  word-analysis? 

10.  Are  spelling  rules  given?    How  are  they  treated? 

11.  Are  pictures  used  at  all? 

12.  What  is  wrong  with — (a)  Pronounce  the  word;  (b)  Spell  it  both  by  letter 
and  by  word:  (c)  Discuss  the  meaning;  (d)  Use  the  word  in  a  sentence? 

It  should  be  re-arranged  in  this  way:  (a)  Pronounce  the  word;  (b)  Use 
it  in  a  sentence;  (c)  Discuss  the  meaning;  (d)  Spell  it  both  by  letter  and  by  word; 
(e)  Pronounce  it  again. 

XIV.  Spelling  Demons: 

Doctor  Jones  calls  the  following  one  hundred  words  the  "One  Hundred  Spelling 
Demons  of  the  English  Language"  because  he  found  that  they  were  the  words 
misspelled  in  all  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  These  words  should  receive 
special  attention: 


always 

coming 

heard 

raise 

though 

among 

cough 

here 

road 

through 

any 

don't 

hear 

straight 

they 

again 

does 

instead 

sugar 

to-night 

ache 

done 

just 

shoes 

truly 

answer 

dear 

knew 

said 

used 
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business 

doctor 

know 

says 

very 

been 

every 

laid 

sure 

which 

built 

easy 

lose 

since 

where 

busy 

early 

loose 

some 

women 

believe 

enough 

many 

seems 

write 

beginning 

friend 

meant 

separate 

writing 

blue 

February 

making 

their 

would 

break 

forty 

minute 

there 

Wednesday 

buy 

grammar 

much 

Tuesday 

wear 

can't 

guess 

none 

two 

whether 

country 

hoarse 

often 

too 

whole 

could 

half 

once 

trouble 

won't 

color 

having 

piece 

tear 

wrote 

choose 

hour 

ready 

tired 

week 

The  "arch-demons"  of  this  list  were  found  by  Doctor  Jones  to  be  which,  mis- 
spelled 321  times  in  the  7,500  themes;  their  and  there,  misspelled  an  aggregate 
of  612  times  for  the  two,  and  separate,  misspelled  283  times. 

XV.  Aids  for  Improving  the  Spelling  Ability  of  Children: 

1.  Syllabicating,  and  marking  the  accented  syllable. 
2  Word-building. 

3.  Marking  the  difficulties  in  the  word. 

4.  Interschool   contests. 

5.  Interclass  contests. 

6.  Better  methods  of  teaching. 

7.  Incorrect  spelling  should  be  corrected  in  all  written  work. 

8.  The  kind  of  drill  should  vary  according  to  the  school  population. 

9.  Patient  and  efficient  use  of  grade  list,  class  list,  and  individual  list. 

10.  Words  in  use  in  school  and  community  environment  should  be  used. 

11.  Avoid  lists  that  bring  together  words  of  the  same  combination:  Won  or  tain 
or  lure  or  cious. 

12.  Keep  homophones  apart  until  association  has  been  set  up,  then  later  bring 
them  together  for  contrast. 

13.  The  dictionary  habit  is  a  good  habit,  and  children  must  be  taught  to  use  the 
dictionary  and  how  to  use  the  dictionary. 

XVI.  Rules  for  Spelling. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  importance  of  the  rules  for  spelling  and  should  be 
required  to  learn  them  after  they  have  been  taught  inductively.  All  rules  and  abbrev- 
iations taught  in  one  grade  should  be  reviewed  in  the  next  higher  grade. 

All  sentences  given  by  pupils  as  examples  illustrating  rules  should  be  clear  and 
to  the  point. 

References:  Thorndike,  Lectures  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects, Teachers  College,  1913;  Suzallo,  The  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Spelling, 
Teachers  College  Record,  Part  I,  January,  1912;  Wallin,  J.  E.  W.,  Spelling  Effic- 
iency in  Relation  to  Age,  Grade,  and  Sex,  Warwick  and  York;  Cornman,  Spelling 
in  the  Elementary  Schools,  University  of  Perm.  Studies;  Rice,  "The  Futility  of  the 
Spelling  Grind,"  Forum  XXIII;  Cook,  W.  A.  and  O'Shea,  M.  V.,  The  Child  and 
His  Spelling,  Merrill^  Jones,  W.  Franklin,  The  Child's  Own  Spelling  Book;  Buck- 
ingham, Spelling  Ability,  Its  Measurement  and  Distribution,  Teachers  College; 
Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Measurement  of  Ability  in  Spelling,  Russell  Sage  Foundation; 
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Pearson,  H.  C,  Experimental  Studies  in  Ike  Teaching  of  Spelling,  Pari  II,  Teachers 
College  Record,  January,  1912;  Lewis  and  Holmes,  Knowing  and  Using  Words, 
Allyn,  Bacon. 

Spelling  pamphlets  thai  contain  interesting  data  on  spelling:  Ayres,  Leonard  P., 
The  Spelling  Vocabularies  of  Personal  and  Business  Letters,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
Free;  Eldridge,  R.  C,  Six  Thousand  Common  English  Words,  Niagara  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  (10  cents.)  Gustave  Straubenmuller,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York  City,  Standards  of  Spelling:  Published  by  the  Association  of  Men  Teachers 
and  Principals,  Free.  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  Public  School  (1913),  The  Teach- 
ing of  Spelling,  Free;  C.  K.  Studley  and  Allison  Ware,  Common  Essentials  in 
Spelling,  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Calif.,  25  cents;  R.  C.  Eldridge,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  Six  Thousand  English  Words,  Their  Comparative  Frequency  and  What 
Can  be  Done  with  Them,  10  cents;  R.  C.  Eldridge,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  A  Phonetic 
Alphabet;  Anne  Nicholson,  A  Speller  Jor  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  California,  San 
Francisco  Printing  Office;  Worlfolk,  Algar,  The  Need  of  Intensive  Work  in  Spellling, 
A  tentative  experiment  (Master's  Essay,  Teachers  College)  (Unpublished). 


HANDWRITING 

Primary  Grades.  All  written  work  placed  upon  the  blackboard 
should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  according  to  the  system 
now  in  use.  In  the  first  three  grades  it  is  essential  that  the  alphabet 
both  capital  and  small,  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  as  a  guide 
and  reference  when  in  doubt.  The  blackboard  work  should  present 
daily  correct  ideals  of  form,  arrangement,  and  balance.  All  work 
which  is  hastily  placed  upon  the  blackboard  for  any  purpose,  should 
be  immediately  erased  when  the  purpose  is  accomplished.  Like- 
wise all  imperfect  work  of  pupils  should  be  erased  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  requiring  children  to  read  from  the  black- 
board only  clear,  legible  script.  Each  teacher,  therefore,  needs  to 
practice  writing  before  her  pupils.  The  only  certain  precaution  is 
to  rule  the  boards  thus  used,  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches  apart, 
both  for  the  teacher's  and  children's  use. 

In  all  written  work  expect  the  same  degree  of  excellence  of  which 
the  pupil  shows  himself  master  in  the  writing  lesson,  except  where 
you  designate  you  want  speed  regardless  of  form.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  grades  beyond  the  second.  Less  written  work,  bet- 
ter ideals  of  excellence,  to  be  attained  by  each  grade,  and  use  of 
the  scale  by  which  a  pupil  may  measure  his  own  progress  will  lighten 
our  effort  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

The  handwriting  scale  should  be  placed  upon  the  bulletin  board 
or  on  the  wall  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  children's  use.  The 
habit  of  testing  writing  results  should  be  established  by  permitting 
and  encouraging  children  to  measure  their  writing  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Measurements  of  handwriting  should  be  made  at  least 
three  times  a  year  upon  the  work  of  a  class,  judgments  being  made 
by  two  or  more  teachers.  In  this  way  an  idea  of  a  standard  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  class  is  clearly  defined  and  a  greater  uniform- 
ity of  result  can  be  attained. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  habit  of  comparing  written 
work  with  the  writing-slip  copy  is  essential  to  secure  correct  size, 
form,  and  slant.  Without  this  daily  reminder,  by  which  to  estab- 
lish the  correct  ideals,  the  writing  is  apt  to  become  too  small. 

Writing  Position.    Hygienic  position,  freedom  of  movement, 
and  well-formed  letters  are  the  essentials  in  all  work  in  writing. 
(168) 
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Directions  for  writing  position  should  be  cheerfully  and  persist- 
ently given:  (1)  Feet  flat;  (2)  Back  straight;  (3)  Head  up;  (4) 
Both  arms  on  desk;  (5)  Penholder  pointing  over  shoulder;  (6)  Pen 
or  pencil  held  lightly. 

Hygienic  position  is  secured  only  by  constant  watchfulness  during 
writing  periods  and  the  extension  of  these  habits  to  study  periods. 
Left-handed  children  need  special  attention,  not  so  much  to  attempt 
to  change  to  the  use  of  the  right  hand  as  to  correct  any  unhygienic 
position  which  may  be  assumed.  Note  the  back  and  eyes  in  judg- 
ing positions. 

Freedom  of  movement  is  secured  only  by  much  practice  at  black- 
board and  in  large  writing  on  paper,  by  which  to  gain  habits  of  muscu- 
lar control.  Large  writing  should  be  continued  through  the  second 
year,  and  gradually  work  into  the  free  use  of  the  arm  movement  in 
forming  the  ordinary  sized  letters  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
In  the  earlier  grades  the  finger  movement  is  necessary  in  getting 
the  form  of  letters,  but  will  yield  to  the  free  arm  movement  when 
this  habit  is  acquired. 

Pen  and  ink  will  be  introduced  in  the  third  year,  and  all  copied 
exercises  should  be  done  in  ink. 

Written  exercises  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  punishing  a 
child  for  some  offense  other  than  carelessness  in  writing,  and  even 
when  results  are  slovenly  and  poor,  their  cure  is  not  effected  by 
more  writing,  but  by  a  change  of  attitude  toward  all  work.  Good, 
careful  workmanship  is  found  where  the  tone  or  atmosphere  of  the 
schoolroom  emanates  cheerfulness  and  earnest  endeavor.  Various 
means  are  used  to  stimulate  individual  effort  by  which  to  secure 
uniformity  of  result.  None  is  of  greater  value  than  teaching  the 
child  to  respect  his  work  and  to  take  pride  in  its  appearance.  It 
is  not  enough  to  work  for  accuracy  alone.  To  this  should  be  added- 
the  element  of  beauty.  Both  teachers  and  children  need  the  in- 
spiration of  "making  useful  things  beautiful."  Study  the  following 
suggestions  and  apply  art  principles  to  daily  life. 

Beauty  in  School  Work 
Beauty  is  to  count,  side  by  side  with  accuracy. 
/.  Adaptation: 
L  Paper  suited  to  the  record  of  work: 

a.  Wide  ruled  paper  for  written  work  in  first  and  second  grades. 

b.  Unruled  for  number,  drawing,  and  cutting. 

c.  Arithmetic,  language,  and  drawing  papers  to  vary  in  size 
according  to  type  of  lesson. 

2.  Pencils  of  good  length  and  well-pointed. 
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II.  Arrangement: 

Throughout  there  is  a  nice  adjustment  of  part  to  part  which  pro- 
duces a  beautiful  whole.  The  thoughtful  study  of  arrangement 
should  begin  in  primary  grades  and  continue  until  the  habit  of  plac- 
ing any  work  with  regard  to  its  ultimate  appearance  is  established. 

L  A  sheet  should  have  a  proper  margin. 

Use  margin  markers  or  other  device.  The  margin  at  right  and 
left  insisted  upon  in  third  and  fourth  grades,  should  be  alike,  margin 
at  top  and  bottom  about  the  same  with  the  space  at  the  top  some- 
what wider. 

2.  A  sheet  should  have  an  orderly  plan. 

The  form  depends  somewhat  upon  the  subject;  but  in  general: 

a.  Name  and  date  at  end  of  text,  or 

b.  Name  after  the  title. 

3.  A  sheet  should  have  balance: 

a.  Placing  of  title,  name,  and  date. 

b.  Arrangement  of  content. 
Illustrations  showing  arrangement  and  balance: 
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c.  Placing  of  illustrations:  pictures  of  sketches  made  by  the 
children. 

d .  Spacing,  as  in  arithmetic. 

e.  Work  checked  by  teacher  by  the  proper  placing  of  the 
"medal  of  honor;"  opportunity  to  exercise  judgment  upon  the 
good  and  poor  work  of  the  class,  by  having  models  properly 
mounted  and  placed  before  them  which  emphasize  both  accuracy 
and  beauty  in  school  work. 

Adapted  from:  School  Sanitation  and  Decoration,  Bailey  and 
Burrage. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Writing  is  begun  in  the  first  grade  but  the  first  exercises  may  be 
termed  preparatory  to  the  specific  drill  work,  which  may  be  well  post- 
poned until  children  have  been  in  school  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  Much 
blackboard  work  will  insure  the  use  of  the  whole  arm  movement. 
Written  work  on  paper  when  given  should  be  large  and  done  at 
first  with  large  pencils  or  crayola.  All  written  work  is  directed  as 
it  is  important  that  correct  habits  and  ideas  of  form  should  be  de- 
veloped from  the  beginning.  An  average  of  ten  minutes  daily 
devoted  to  writing  with  specific  attention  to  correctness  of  form  is 
sufficient.  Near  the  end  of  the  year  the  First  Grade  Handwriting 
Scale  is  used  to  measure  each  child's  work,  and  this  record  is  kept 
as  a  basis  for  measurement  of  future  growth.  All  work  should  be 
done  from  a  large  copy  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  and  the  writ- 
ing slips  should  not  be  placed  in  the  children's  hands  earlier  than  the 
second  half  year.  Hygienic  position,  freedom  of  movement,  and 
well  formed  letters  are  the  essentials  in  all  work  of  writing.  These 
can  be  secured  in  first  grade  by  direct  supervision. 

Time  allotment:  15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per  week. 

The  following  steps  are  suggested: 
J.  Devices  other  than  writing  to  fix  forms  and  secure  drills: 

1.  Trace  with  seeds  or  shoepegs  letters  and  words  written  large 
on  desk  or  paper. 

2.  Making  words  with  seeds  from  blackboard  copy. 

3.  Drawing  of  objects  at  blackboard  which  call  for  the  use  of  free 
stroke,  as  bird's  nest,  a  poplar  tree,  a  hoop,  rounded  hills.  Many 
exercises  are  suggested  by  other  school  activities. 

4.  Use  script  words  in  making  sentences. 

5.  Use  letter  cards  to  make  words. 
77.  The  Writing  Lesson: 

1.  Arranging  following  the  teacher's  large  script.  The  written 
work  should  be  clear,  distinct,  large  and  perfect  in  form. 
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2.  Imitation  of  teacher's  copy  in  large  and  rapid  movement  at 
blackboard,  or  with  soft  pencil  on  large  sheet  of  paper  at  desk,  this 
last  only  when  there  is  not  available  board  space. 

3.  First  writing,  free  and  untrammeled  by  lines;  later,  when  some 
muscular  control  has  been  gained,  writing  on  lined  paper,  one-inch 
space.  Observe  that  capital  and  loop  letters  are  made  one  inch, 
and  the  one  space  letters  a  little  less  than  one-half  inch. 

4.  Drill  upon  troublesome  letters  or  combinations,  as  oy,  ad,  bo. 
Drill  upon  making  figures. 

5.  By  end  of  the  year  the  children  should  have  gained  mastery  of 
the  relative  proportion  of  capital,  loop,  and  one-space  letters. 

6.  Do  not  put  the  copies  into  the  hands  of  the  children  earlier 
than  the  second  half  year,  but  follow  closely  the  form  given.  Always 
place  the  copy  on  the  blackboard  in  large  script.  The  alphabet  in 
script  should  be  upon  all  boards  not  later  than  October  first. 

SECOND  GRADE 

During  the  first  year  a  fair  degree  of  muscular  control  has  been 
gained  and  now  effort  is  made  to  secure  legibility  and  some  degree 
of  rapidity.  The  writing  is  still  large  and  all  written  work  on  paper 
is  done  on  the  one  inch  space  ruled  paper  to  insure  habits  of  muscu- 
lar control.  An  average  of  ten  minutes  daily  is  sufficient  time  to 
devote  to  formal  writing  lessons,  but  as  much  of  the  other  written 
work  as  possible  should  be  done  at  the  blackboard  under  direct 
supervision  of  teacher.  Application  of  the  Second  Grade  Hand- 
writing Scale  should  be  made  three  times  during  the  year  to  assure 
standards  and  measure  progress.  Writing  slips  may  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  children,  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  large  copy 
on  the  blackboard  for  discussion  and  study.  Large  script  should 
be  insisted  upon,  throughout  the  year. 

Time  allotment:  15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per  week. 
/.  The  Writing  Lesson 

Observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Desks  clear;  paper  placed  at  a  slight  angle  in  the  middle  of 
the  desk;  pencils  sufficiently  long  and  well  pointed. 

2.  Secure  hygienic  position;  feet  flat,  back  straight,  head  up, 
both  arms  on  desk,  pencil  pointing  over  shoulder,  pencil  held  loosely 
between  fingers. 

3.  Get  clearly  in  the  child's  mind  what  is  to  be  done.  Do  not 
allow  him  to  write  until  this  is  definitely  in  mind.  Make  certain 
that  the  image  of  the  letter  form  is  clear  and  distinct.  Use  devices 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  characteristics  of  a  letter  form;  the 
story,  the  use  of  colored  chalk,  air  writing,  tracing. 
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4.  As  children  write,  pick  out  the  general  errors  and  correct  at 
least  one  during  the  lesson.  Continue  in  the  next  lesson  until  mas- 
tered. 

5.  Remember  that  good  writing  is  dependent  upon  good  seeing, 
then  establish  good  habits  by  drill. 

6.  Write  less  and  fix  what  you  write;  teach  and  clinch  a  few  facts 
in  each  lesson. 

7.  The  blackboard,  ruling  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches  apart, 
is  the  best  possible  means  for  all  written  work  in  this  grade. 

THIRD    GRADE 

During  the  first  and  second  years  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  establishing  habits  of  muscular  control  through  blackboard  work 
and  large,  round,  legible  script  on  paper.  Some  children  gain  this 
control  much  earlier  than  others.  Some  children  in  the  third  grade 
should  continue  the  use  of  the  large  writing,  but  the  tendency  is  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  letters  more  nearly  conforming  with  the  copy 
placed  in  the  children's  hands.  Daily  comparison  with  the  writing 
slip  copy  should  be  insisted  upon  to  establish  the  ideal  of  correct 
size.  Attention  should  now  be  given  to  arm  movement,  gradually 
leading  the  children  to  drop  the  finger  movement  which  will  disap- 
pear only  when  the  arm  movement  is  firmly  established  as  a  habit. 
Legibility,  uniformity,  and  a  fair  degree  of  speed  should  be  secured 
in  this  grade.  The  one-half  inch  ruled  paper  should  be  adopted 
for  all  practice  work  and  for  all  permanent  records.  Pen  and  ink 
may  be  introduced  the  second  half  year.  Application  of  the  Third 
Grade  Handwriting  Scale  should  be  made  three  times  during  the 
year  as  a  means  by  which  the  pupil  may  recognize  the  stage  of  his 
own  progress  and  to  assure  the  attainment  of  a  third  grade  standard 
by  the  members  of  the  class. 

Time  allotment:  15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per  week. 
/.  The  Writing  Lesson: 
Observe  the  following  points: 
1.  Establish  a  certain  routine,  reducing  waste  in  time  and  energy. 

a.  Clear  the  desks;  paper  at  slight  slant;  pencils  of  sufficient 
length  and  well-pointed;  or,  if  pen  and  ink,  inkwells  in  good  con- 
dition. 

b .  Distribution  and  collection  of  writing  slips  without  friction 
or  waste  of  time. 
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2.  Get  clearly  in  the  child's  mind  what  is  to  be  done.  Do  not 
allow  him  to  use  materials  until  this  is  definitely  gained  through 
observation,  discussion,  and  further  demonstration.  Make  certain 
that  the  photograph  of  the  letter  form  is  correct.  Use  devices  to 
stimulate  attention,  to  secure  interest  in  detail  upon  the  chief  and 
distinguishing  features  of  the  letter. 

3.  After  work  is  begun,  note  the  most  common  errors  and  spend 
time  in  correcting  the  wrong  impression  and  inhibit  the  wrong  habit 
by  practice.  Give  some  individual  help,  but  teach  the  class.  Train 
the  children  to  criticise  their  own  work  by  closely  comparing  with  the 
copy.  Insist  that  the  copy  shall  cover  all  previous  written  work, 
so  that  only  the  perfect  form  is  seen. 

5.  See  that  each  child's  writing  is  uniform  in  height,  slant,  and 
openness  of  letters.  Accept  no  written  work  which  does  not  ex- 
emplify, the  best  writing  of  which  the  child  is  capable.  All  permanent 
records  show  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as  the  written  exercise. 

6.  Remember  that  good  doing  is  based  upon  good  seeing.  Ideals 
of  good  writing  should  be  constantly  shown  in  the  blackboard  work 
of  teacher.  Work  done  by  pupils  or  hurried  work  done  by  teacher 
should  be  erased  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 
Accurate,  uniform,  clear  and  distinct  writing  can  be  secured  by  pre- 
senting the  constant  ideals  and  establishing  the  habit  through  prac- 
tice. 

7.  Arouse  your  children  by  movement  exercises,  and  large  free 
drill  movement;  by  tests  of  uniformity,  of  form,  of  speed,  and  com- 
parison of  work  with  classes. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  the  third  grade  aimed  to  secure  legibility,  and  a  fair 
degree  of  uniformity  in  slant,  size,  and  letter  form.  Some  attention 
was  given  to  arm  movement,  but  the  idea  was  gained,  not  the  habit. 
The  work  of  this  year  is  to  stress  arm  movement  and  fix  the  habit 
through  practice,  and  by  this  means  to  secure  some  advancement  in 
skill.  A  fair  degree  of  speed  will  be  attained.  Pen  and  ink  should 
be  used  in  all  drill  exercises,  and  in  all  copied  work.  Where  pupils 
show  facility  and  ease  its  use  may  be  extended  to  some  first  draft 
work.  Application  of  the  Fourth  Grade  Handwriting  Scale  or  the 
Thorndike  Scale  should  be  made  three  or  four  times  a  year,  permit- 
ting pupils  to  measure  their  own  progress,  and  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard for  fourth  grade. 

Time  allotment:  15  minutes  per  day;  75  minutes  per  week. 
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/.  The  Writing  Lesson 
Observe  the  following: 

1.  Establish  a  certain  routine,  reducing  waste  in  time  and  energy: 

a.  Clear  desks,  paper  placed  at  slight  slant,  pens  and  inkwells 
in  good  condition. 

b .  Distribution  and  collection  of  writing  slips,  of  paper  with- 
out friction  and  waste  of  time. 

2.  Teach  the  writing  lesson.  Do  not  permit  the  pupil  to  touch 
materials  until  the  pupil  has  clearly  in  mind  what  is  to  be  done.  Use 
devices  to  stimulate  attention.    Observe,  discuss,  demonstrate. 

3.  After  writing  has  begun,  note  the  most  common  errors.  Take 
one  of  these,  and  present  for  drill.  Continue  with  variations  until 
mastered  through  practice. 

4.  Secure  uniformity,  in  height,  slant,  size,  and  openness  of  let- 
ters by  insisting  upon  each.  Accept  no  written  work  which  does 
not  exemplify  the  standard  which  the  pupil  can  attain.  Accurate 
and  neat  uniform  work  is  secured  only  by  attention  on  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil. 

5.  The  writing  of  teachers  upon  blackboard  should  be  large,  well 
spaced,  and  exactly  according  to  the  present  system,  to  establish  an 
ideal.  Hastily  written  work  by  teacher  or  work  done  by  pupils 
should  be  erased  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

6.  Remember: 

a.  Hygienic  position:  feet  flat,  back  straight,  head  up,  both 
arms  on  desk,  pen  holder  pointing  over  shoulder. 

b .  Stimulate  arm  movement  by  exercises.    Extend  to  written 
work. 

c.  Teach,  then  drill.    See,  then  do. 

HANDWRITING  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

/.  What  is  handwriting  ability? 
It  combines  the  units: 

1.  Style. 

2.  Beauty. 

3.  Legibility. 

4.  Evenness. 

5.  Ease. 

6.  Character. 

7.  Speed. 

//.  Problem  of  handwriting  in  the  grades. 

It  is  not  a  problem  at  all  in  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  as  it  is  later  in 
grades  IV-VIII.  In  grades  I— III  the  handwriting  is  "written 
spelling"  and  the  skill  side  of  it  should  not  enter.    "With  children 
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of  six  to  seven  years  a  pressure  maximum  is  never  found  in  the  word, 
but  each  single  letter,  and  at  the  outset  each  single  stroke  is  written 
with  equal  pressure." — Rusk. 

"Older  children  and  adults  make  the  first  part  heavy  and  run  off 
at  the  last.  As  'eyefuls  in  reading'  so  a  person  writes  by  'handfuls 
in  writing'  and  this  totality  of  impulse  is  gotten  by  speed  which 
comes  in  grades  VI-VIII." — Thorndike. 

III.  Legibility. 

Legibility  in  writing  depends  upon: 

1.  Correct  spacing. 

2.  Correct  letter  forms. 

3.  Evenness  of  letter  forms. 

Spacing  is  the  main  factor  that  determines  legibility;  evenness 
closely  correlates  with  this  but  is  not  co-ordinate  in  importance  with 
spacing  and  its  importance  is  usually  exaggerated  while  spacing  has 
been  underestimated.  "It  should  be  a  habit  to  keep  words  four 
millimeters  apart,  letters  one  and  a  half  millimeters  apart,  and  lines 
seventeen  millimeters  apart." 

4.  Form  of  letters  has  a  value  for  economy  in  education  that  is 
more  important  even  than  spacing  or  evenness. 

IV,  Individuality  in  writing: 

"Position  of  writing-copy,  body  and  fingers  should  be  taught,  given  a  fair  trial, 
then  [within  limits]  the  child  may  violate  them  if  he  feels  like  it." — Thorndike. 

"The  handwriting  of  the  child  depends  more  on  the  copy  than  does  that  of  the 
adult,  but  teachers,  especially  of  the  highest  class,  can  readily  recognize  the  writing 
of  individual  pupils." — Rusk. 

"Children  are  found  to  differ  widely  (according  to  Ufer)  in  handwriting,  under 
ten  heads: 

1.  Unnecessary  additions,  for  example  flourishes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  word. 

2.  Angles  in  place  of  curves  and  v ice  versa. 

3.  Differences  in  slope. 

4.  Connection  of  letters  one  with  another — with  young  children  a  complete  sep- 
aration between  letters  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

5.  Spacing  of  writing  characters. 

6.  Distance  between  single  words. 

7.  Absolute  size  of  single  letters. 

8.  Relative  sizes  of  letters  and  parts  of  letters. 

9.  Observance  of  lines. 

10.  Form  and  position  of  the  auxiliary  signs  like  the  dot  on  the  "i. " 
The  writing  of  adults  discloses  typical  sex  differences: 

Originality  is  held  to  characterize  a  man's  hand,  conventionality  a  woman's. 
Consequently  masculine  hand-writing  is  thought  to  show  a  more  extensive  range  of 
variability  than  feminine.  The  typical  feminine  hand  appears  to  be  colorless, 
conventional,  and  usually  small.  The  typical  mans  hand  is  bold,  or  careless,  or 
experienced,  and  above  all,  individual. 
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Experiments  or  unconscious  imitation  in  handwriting  demonstrate  a  greater 
imitative  tendency  among  women  than  among  men.  The  masculine  type  writes 
with  more  pressure  than  the  feminine,  somewhat  more  slowly,  and  more  completely 
in  total  impulses.  The  pressure  is  rhythmically  distributed  over  the  word  so  that 
generally  the  highest  or  maximum  pressure  lies  at  a  definite  point  in  each  word. 
Some  individuals  place  this  maximum  at  the  beginning,  others  at  the  end  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  masculine  type  that  the  pressure  increases  with 
the  speed.  The  feminine  type,  to  which,  however,  the  writing  of  some  men  con- 
forms, writes  more  quickly  than  the  masculine,  but  with  less  pressure  and  not  in 
such  uniform  total  impulses.  The  pressure  curve  has  in  most  cases  several  maxima, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  this  type  that  with  increased  speed  pressure  decreases." 
—Rusk. 

V.  Movements  in  writing: 
"The  movements  made  in  writing  include 

1.  "Those  of  the  fingers  in  forming  letters. 

2.  "Of  the  arm  across  the  page. 

3.  "Of  the  movement  of  pronation,  that  is  the  rotation  of  the  hand 
so  that  it  may  rest  flat  on  the  palm. 

"  The  full  arm  movement  with  the  elbow  rest- 

ing on  the  desk  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  finger  and  wrist  move- 
ment. The  latter  permits  of  round  forms  and  therefore  a  more 
legible  hand;  it  is  much  slower  than  the  full  arm  movement,  re- 
quiring at  least  16  per  cent  more  time  than  the  latter  so  that  the 
loss  of  speed  doubtless  neutralizes  any  gain  in  legibility.  Exper- 
ience shows  that  neither  movement  should  be  used  exclusively;  the 
freedom  of  the  forearm,  united  with  the  more  delicate  touch  and 
shaping  power  of  the  fingers,  enables  the  pupil  to  write  easily  and 
rapidly  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue." — Rusk. 

VI.  Technique. 

"The  unit  of  writing  performance  would  better  be  the  word  though 
the  stress  may  need  to  be  upon  height,  or  form,  or  just  one  letter. 
It  should  begin  with  the  word  and  continue  with  it." — Thorndike. 

VII.  Correlation  between  an  individual's  general  intellectual  ability 
and  the  same  individual's  ability  in  handwriting. 

Thorndike  found  that  evidence  of  "ability  in  thought  and  ability 
in  movement  are  in  adults  only  very  slightly  related.  The  correla- 
tion between  scholarship  grade  and  quality  of  handwriting  is  zero." 

VIII.  Speed  and  quality. 

"Rapidity  is  in  and  of  itself  a  good  sign.  If  we  know  nothing 
about  one  score  or  so  of  pupils  save  that  they  are  rapid  writers  and 
nothing  about  another  score  save  that  they  are  slow  writers,  we  can 
prophesy  that  at  the  same  rate  the  former  group  will  on  the  average 
do  writing  of  a  higher  quality." — Thorndike. 
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IX.  Time-cost: 

Frank  N.  Freeman,  in  the  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  in  his  report  on  hand- 
writing [p.  77]  says: 

"The  standard  [quality  for  writing  in  grades  5-8]  can  be  attained 
with  an  expenditure  of  time  of  not  over  seventy-five  minutes  per 
week.  The  writer  is  convinced  on  the  basis  also  of  some  of  the  data 
that  it  could  be  attained  generally,  as  it  is  in  some  cases,  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  much  shorter  amount  of  time.  When  the  most 
efficient  methods  are  employed  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
expenditure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  intermediate 
grades  [4-6]  suffices  to  fix  the  handwriting  habit  in  its  main  outline; 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  time  in  the  upper 
grades  [7-8]  will  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  habit  and  increase 
it  by  the  amount  of  progress  which  is  represented  in  the  standard." 

Freeman  gives  the  following  standard  for  speed  per  minute  by 

grades: 

SPEED  STANDARD 

Grades II  III  IV  V  VI  VII  VIII 

Letters  per  minute.     36  48  56  65  72  80  90 

Thorndike  goes  even  further  than  this  and  says:  "One  is  tempted 
to  advocate  the  heresy  that  children  are  taught  to  write  too  well. 
I  personally  do  advocate  it.  If  school  boards  would  furnish,  for  the 
use  of  children  electing  writing  as  a  study  in  the  last  two  grammar 
grades,  typewriting  machines,  I  should  certainly  advise  the  transfer 
to  typewriting  of  a  child  in  those  grades  whose  writing  at  sixty 
letters  a  minute  consistently  reaches  13  [see  the  Thorndike  Scale]. 
For  the  amount  of  practice  required  to  advance  such  a  pupil  to 
quality  16  [see  the  Thorndike  Scale]  at  a  rate  of  75  letters  a  minute 
would  much  more  than  suffice  to  advance  him  to  errorless  machine 
writing  at  that  rate.  The  value  now  attached  to  the  high  qualities 
of  handwriting  is,  of  course,  largely  fictitious.  Employers  who 
can  afford  such  high  qualities  of  writing,  buy  machines,  to  produce 
them.  For  writing  cash  checks,  simple  book  entries,  labels,  and 
the  like,  a  good  plain  hand  or  our  quality  12  [see  the  Thorndike 
Scale]  is  entirely  adequate. 

"It  seems  likely  also  that  handwriting  has  been,  and  is,  a  case  of  a 
common  practical  fallacy,  which  may  be  called  'learning  for  learning's 
sake.'  When  certain  facts  or  acts  of  skill  are  teachable,  teachers 
tend  to  teach  them  regardless  of  any  intelligible  service  performed  by 
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them  other  than  the  doubtful  one  of  'disciplining'  the  mind  or  hand 
or  eye.  Since,  for  instance,  arithmetical  methods  of  extracting 
cube  root  have  been  learned  by  teachers  and  can  be  taught  to  chil- 
dren, we  teach  them,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  no  person  in  his 
senses  would  extract  a  cube  root  in  that  manner.  Similarly  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  intelligent  person  would  [except  to  become  a  teacher 
of  handwriting]  pay  the  necessary  time-cost  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  write  at  75  letters  or  over  per  minute  at  quality  17  or  better. 
He  would  of  course,  learn  to  typewrite  instead.  And  if  an  intelli- 
gent person  has  been  artificially  induced  to  get  that  ability  in  school, 
he  promptly  loses  it  thereafter." 
X.  Standardization:  The  recent  movement   in   scientific   testing   of 

handwriting  to  determine  its  efficiency. 
References:  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Handwriting,  Teachers  College  Record, 
March,  1910;  Frank  N.  Freeman,  The  Teaching  of  Handwriting,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.  The  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  I,  Minimum  Essentials  in  Elementary  School  Subjects — Standards 
and  Current  Practices. 

Some  conclusions  reached  in  these  publications  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  scale: 

Thorndike  says:  Handwriting  may  profitably  be  studied  from  three  points  of 
view:  that  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  movement,  that  of  the  part  it  may 
play  in  the  intelligently  directed  activities  of  child  life  in  schools,  and  that  of  the 
direct  examination  of  the  quality  and  speed  of  handwriting  secured  by  various 
forms  of  school  training.  But  to  any  study  of  it  there  is  one  very  desirable  pre- 
liminary— some  means  of  measuring  the  quality  of  a  sample  of  handwriting. 

At  present  we  can  do  no  better  than  estimate  a  handwriting  as  very  bad,  bad, 
good,  very  good,  or  extremely  good,  knowing  only  vaguely  what  we  mean  thereby, 
running  the  risk  of  shifting  our  standards  with  time,  and  only  by  chance  meaning 
the  same  by  a  word  as  some  other  student  of  the  facts  means  by  it.  We  are  in  the 
condition  in  which  students  of  temperature  were  before  the  discovery  of  the  ther- 
mometer or  any  other  scale  for  measuring  temperature  beyond  the  very  hot,  hot, 
warm,  lukewarm,  and  the  like  of  subjective  opinion.  We  opine  roughly  that,  at 
a  fairly  rapid  rate,  writing  movements  in  which  the  forearm  shares  will  produce  a 
better  qualitv  of  handwriting  than  movements  confined  more  exclusively  to  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  but  no  one  could  estimate  with  surety  and  precision  how  much  better 
the  best  rapid  "free-arm"  writing  is  than  the  best  equally  rapid  "finger-movement" 
writing.  We  opine  roughly  that  drills  in  which  good  writing  serves  some  end  of 
consequence  to  the  children  will  be  more  efficient  than  drills  for  mere  penmanship, 
but  no  one  could  estimate  how  much  more  efficient  they  will  be-  We  know  that  some 
schools  secure  better  writing  at  a  given  speed  than  do  other  schools,  but  no  one  could 
tell  how  much  better  in  any  terms  sure  of  understanding  and  agreement;  for  we  have 
no  scale  to  measure  handwriting  by.  No  pupil,  teacher,  or  superintendent  of 
schools  knows  how  well  any  child,  class,  or  group  of  children  writes  in  anything  ap- 
proaching the  sense  in  which  we  know  how  hot  any  liquid  is  or  how  long  a  wire  is. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  critics  may  deny  the  value  of  the  average  judg- 
ment of  competent  people  in  general  and  declare  that  though  that  judgment  pro- 
nounces two  handwritings  equal  in  merit,  he  knows  that  that  they  are  not  equal. 
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Now  inconceivably  he  might  be  right.  But  the  chances  are  enormously  against 
his  being  right,  and  science  naturally  cannot  count  his  assurance  as  of  more  weight 
than  that  of  any  other  judge  of  equal  competence. 

Some  more  sophisticated  critic  may  object,  not  that  he  knows  that  this  scale  is 
wrong  and  prefers  his  own  supposed  competence  to  that  of  forty  of  his  peers,  but 
that  no  one  can  know  whether  this  or  any  such  scale  is  right.  For,  he  will  add, 
any  such  scale  is  subjective,  representing  only  what  certain  individuals  think  about 
the  merit  or  value  of  samples  of  handwriting.  In  this  there  is  some  truth.  There 
is  no  value  in  average  opinion  as  such.  The  world  was  round,  when  the  most  com- 
petent judges  thought  it  flat,  as  it  is  today.  If  it  should  some  time  be  proved  that 
evenness  of  width  of  line  was  the  sole  criterion  of  real  merit  in  handwriting,  the 
scale  would  be  wrong. 

But  in  the  case  of  handwriting  the  only  available  criterion  of  real  merit  or  quality 
or  goodness  is  the  average  judgment  of  competent  people.  A  hundred  years  from 
now  merit  in  handwriting  may  mean  something  different  from  what  it  now  means 
and  a  new  scale  may  be  required.  But  what  it  then  means  will  then  be  determined 
by  the  average  judgment  of  competent  men  and  shown  in  a  scale  derived  just  as 
this  one  has  been  derived. 

Another  criticism  may  be  that  the  scale  does  not  guarantee  agreement  among 
the  observers  using  it  to  measure  a  sample  of  handwriting.  The  same  sample,  may, 
it  will  be  said,  be  measured  by  one  person  as  equal  in  merit,  to  8,  by  another  as 
equal  to  10,  and  by  still  another  as  equal  to  9.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  scale.  Observers  will  disagree  in  their  measurements  made  with  the  scale, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  measurements  made  without  it.      No  scale  guarantees 

absolute  agreement.     Observers  measuring  the  length  of  this  line to 

tenths  of  a  millimeter  will  not  agree.  But  they  will  agree  better  than  they  would 
if  they  had  no  scale  and  judged  its  length  as  a  savage  might. 
2.  The  use  of  the  scale: 
"The  topic  of  this  section  is  fitly  treated  in  the  one  statement:  Any  measure- 
ment of  the  quality  of  handwriting  may  be  made  more  accurately  and  conveniently 
with  the  scale,  either  actually  present  or  held  in  memory,  than  without  it.  The 
reader  may  apply  this  statement  to  whatever  cases  his  interests  suggest.  I  shall 
mention  a  few  of  the  commoner  uses  and  explain  the  function  of  the  scale  as  a  stand- 
ard held  in  memory. 

The  classroom  teacher  has  to  measure  the  quality  of  a  single  pupil's  handwriting 
in  order  to  assign  him  a  rating  in  comparison  with  his  fellows  and,  better  still,  in 
comparison  with  his  own  past  performances.  If  she  uses  the  scale  either  by  giving 
its  numerical  measurements  outright  or  by  letting  her  "A,"  "B,"  "C's,"  or  "75," 
"80,"  "82,"  etc.,  per  cents,  or  excellents,  goods,  fairs,  etc.,  mean  certain  points  on 
the  scale,  her  ratings  will  have  a  definite  meaning  to  the  pupil,  can  have  the  same 
meanings  that  similar  ratings  by  other  teachers  in  the  school  have,  and  may  be  used 
to  measure  the  actual  improvement  of  the  pupil  month  by  month  and  year  by  year. 
She  can  more  easily  and  more  accurately  measure  the  relative  values  of  the  different 
methods  of  teaching  which  she  may  from  time  to  time  employ,  of  different  lengths 
of  periods  for  drill,  and  the  like. 

A  principal  or  supervisor  or  superintendent  of  schools  needs  to  measure  the  quality 
of  the  handwriting  of  individuals,  of  classes,  and  of  all  classes  of  the  same  grade, 
in  a  school  or  system.  If  he  has  such  measures  honestly  made  by  the  scale,  he  can 
compare  the  work  of  one  teacher  with  that  of  another,  the  work  within  his  own  school 
with  that  of  other  schools  ox  cities  and  with  that  of  his  own  city  five  years  later, 
the  work  of  schools  using  one  system  of  writing  with  that  of  schools  using  other 
systems,  and  the  like 
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If  he  tried  without  the  scale  to  estimate  the  superiority  or  inferiority  in  handwrit- 
ing of  twelve-year-olds  in  City  A  to  twelve-year-olds  in  City  B,  he  would  have  to 
collect  many  samples  in  both  cities  and  have  them  graded  alike.  He  could  define 
the  amount  of  difference  found  only  by  actually  exhibiting  it  in  samples  or  by  making 
out  a  scale  like  ours,  defining  it  as  I  have  done,  and  expressing  the  difference  as  such 
a  distance  on  the  scale.  With  the  scale  in  use  in  both  cities,  on  the  contrary,  if 
marks  are  honestly  given  by  the  teachers,  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  any  group 
will  be  measured  by  the  difference  in  the  scale-values  of  the  marks  themselves. 

The  scientific  student  of  education  will  use  the  scale  to  measure  the  quality  of 
samples  of  handwriting  from  individuals,  classes,  cities,  groups  chosen  for  grade, 
age,  sex,  method  of  teaching,  or  length  of  time  devoted  to  writing,  and  from  any 
other  sources.  He  will  also  be  able  to  use  any  marks  or  ratings  honestly  given  by 
teachers  or  others. 

Whoever  has  any  occasion  to  define  a  standard  of  quality  in  handwriting  can  define 
it  unmistakably  and  conveniently  by  the  scale.  Business  men  can  decide  what 
quality  they  wish  the  schools  to  secure  in  the  boy  fourteen  years  old  who  is  to  apply 
for  clerical  positions.  A  supervisor  can  inform  all  the  teachers  of,  say,  grade  7  that 
the  minimum  requirement  is,  say,  quality  11,  at  a  rate  of  50  letters  per  minute, 
that  the  average  pupil  must  be  made  to  write  at  quality  13  at  a  rate  of  60  letters  per 
minute,  and  so  on.  Whatever  standard  is  set  will  be  absolutely  defined  by  those 
who  set  it  and  will  be  clear  to  all  those  who  are  to  follow  it. 

The  pupil  himself  may  profitably  know  and  use  the  scale.  He  may  see  by  it  what 
is  expected  of  him  and  may  tell  how  nearly  he  reaches  the  standard  and  how  much 
he  has  gained. 

Even  if  precision  is  not  desired  in  the  estimate  of  the  quality  of  handwriting — 
even  if  good  and  bad  or  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  are  the  only  ratings  to  be  given 
— the  scale  is  none  the  less  useful.  For  if  good  and  bad,  or  satisfactory  and  unsatis- 
factory are  to  mean  anything,  they  must  mean  handwritings  above  and  below  some 
point  on  some  scale  of  merit.  They  can  be  properly  defined  only  by  locating  that 
point.  And  until  some  better  scale  is  available  that  point  can  be  located  only  by 
exhibiting  samples  or  by  stating  the  numerical  value  these  samples  would  have  on 
our  scale. 

To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  word,  any  measurement  of  the  quality  of  hand- 
writing should  be  made  by  the  scale  and  reported  in  terms  of  the  scale,  for  substan- 
tially the  same  reasons  that  any  measurement  of  the  length  of  an  object  should 
be  made  with  a  linear  scale  and  reported  in  meters  or  feet. 

Measurements  may  be  made  by  the  scale  without  the  comparison  of  the  sample 
with  the  actual  scale  itself.  Just  as  one  uses  his  experience  of  feet  and  inches  as 
a  mental  standard  whereby  he  estimates  more  or  less  accurately  the  length  of  pencils, 
tables,  windows,  and  the  like,  without  an  actual  rule  or  tape,  so  one  may  come  to 
estimate  that  this  sample  of  writing  is  about  quality  16,  that  one  about  quality 
9,  and  the  like,  from  the  mental  standard  left  from  examination  and  use  of  the  actual 
scale.  The  scale  should  always  be  present  for  reference  in  any  measurement  which 
requires  exactitude,  but  it  will  do  its  greatest  amount  of  service,  not  by  actually 
serving  as  a  foot-rule  for  quality  in  handwriting,  but  by  creating  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  mental  standards  to  be  used  in  even  the  most  casual  ratings  of  everyday 
schoolroom  life.  To  one  who  uses  the  scale,  quality  18  or  quality  15,  or  quality 
7  comes  to  be  a  definite  agent  in  determining  all  judgments,  just  as  18  inches  or  15 
pounds  or  7  dollars  is.  Just  as  a  child  learns  to  think  about  length  correctly  and  with 
fair  precision  without  a  rule  in  his  hand  by  having  measured  off  lengths  with  it, 
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so  teachers  may  come  to  think  about  handwriting  correctly  and  with  fair  precision 
without  the  scale  before  their  eyes,  by  having  measured  handwritings  with  it.  Just 
as  the  thermometer  teaches  us  to  supplant  the  vague  "very  cold,"  "cold,"  "moder- 
ate," "warm,"  "hot,"  and  "very  hot,"  by  "about  0,"  "about  freezing,"  "about  60 
degrees,"  "about  70  degrees,"  "about  80  degrees,"  "nearly  100,"  and  the  like,  so 
the  graphometer  can  teach  us  to  supplant  the  vague  "illegible,"  "very  hard  to  read," 
"a  good  plain  hand,"  and  the  like,  by  judgments  which  mean  something  definite 
and  constant  to  those  who  make  and  those  who  hear  them. 

In  general  the  experience  in  constructing  this  scale  gives  great  encouragement  to 
the  hope  that  for  many  educational  facts,  units  and  scales  may  be  invented  that 
shall  enable  us  to  think  quantitatively  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  we  can 
about  facts  in  physics,  chemistry,  or  economics.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  the  great  complexity  of  such  facts  as  examination  papers  in  spelling,  mani- 
festations of  interest  in  history,  acts  of  moral  significance,  habits  of  industry,  es- 
says, poems,  inventions,  replies  to  questions  demanding  logical  inferences  and  other 
like  results  of  education,  prevents  the  samples  composing  any  one  such  group  from 
being  measured  by  any  one  linear  scale  at  all  comparable  to  a  foot  rule  or  thermometer 
or  galvanometer. 

3.  Minimum  essentials  in  handwriting: 

Freeman,  in  the  Fourteenth  Year  Book,  says: 

In  the  case  of  a  subject  like  handwriting,  the  object  of  which  is  the  development  of 
skill,  minimum  essentials  are  to  be  considered,  not  as  absolute  requirements,  but 
as  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  the  time  and  effort  which  are  required  to  attain  them. 
It  is  germane  to  the  subject,  then,  to  consider  both  the  amount  of  skill  which  it  is 
desirable  that  a  pupil  shall  attain  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  demands  of  society 
and  of  his  later  life,  and  also  the  time  which  is  required  in  order  to  attain  this  skill. 
The  subject,  then,  may  be  approached  from  either  side.  We  may  ask,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  degree  of  excellence  in  writing  the  pupil  should  possess  in  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  him;  or  we  may  ask,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  degree  of  skill  is  attainable  under  specified  skill  in  the  school. 

We  shall  attack  the  second  phase  of  the  problem  first,  and  assume  for  the  time 
being  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  skill  is  desirable  and  necessary  for  every  elementary 
school  pupil. 

The  distribution  in  time  which  was  spent  upon  handwriting  in  the  cities  which 
replied  to  this  question  is  shown  in  Table  II.  It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  there 
is  a  wide  variation  in  this  matter.  Some  cities  spend  no  time  in  certain  grades, 
or  spend  upon  an  average  only  about  45  minutes  per  week,  while  other  cities  spend 
nearly  three  times  as  much  time  as  this.  One  city,  in  fact,  spends  upon  the  aver- 
age five  times  as  much  as  do  two  other  schools. 

In  endeavoring  to  interpret  these  facts  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  amount 
of  time  spent  has  no  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  handwriting  teaching.  It  does 
appear  to  mean,  however,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  spend  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  when  this  time  is  spent  all  in  one  period.  The  data  which  are  at 
hand  do  not  give  sufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
best  amount  of  time  to  give.  Such  a  conclusion  could  best  be  based  upon  experiments 
in  which  different  amounts  of  time  were  tried  out  with  the  same  class  or  with  the 
same  school,  and  with  other  conditions  remaining  the  same.  The  conclusion  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  data,  however,  is  that  the  superior  attainment  of  the  schools 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  whole  group  is  not  due  to  spending  a  greater  amount  of  time 
in  handwriting  teaching. 
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If  we  compare  curves  for  legibility  and  for  speed,  we  see  that  the  former  advances 
steadily  and  at  about  an  equal  rate  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth;  while  the  curve 
for  speed  advances  rapidly  up  to  the  fifth  grade  and  then  very  slowly  from  the  fifth 
grade  to  the  eighth.  The  difference  in  speed  of  writing  between  the  second  grade 
and  the  fifth  is  29^  letters  per  minute;  while  the  upper  grades  on  an  average  gain 
only  12  9/io  letters  per  minute  above  the  fifth  grade.  This  break  in  the  rapidity  of 
advance  in  speed  furnishes  a  point  of  attack  and  raises  the  question  whether  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  the  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  speed  and  legibility,  part 
of  the  answer  probably  is  to  be  gotten  from  the  fact  that  legibility  is  more  readily 
tested  in  the  school  and  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  than  to  speed.  The  per- 
manent result  of  the  child's  writing  is  represented  in  the  quality  of  the  writing, 
while  the  rapidity  with  which  he  writes  is  not  evident  merely  upon  the  inspection 
of  the  paper.  The  teacher  will  therefore  more  readily  notice  and  will  be  more 
likely  to  criticize  deficiency  in  legibility  than  deficiency  in  speed. 

While  the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  from  the  fifth  grade  on  is  a  natural 
one,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  lower  rate  of  increase  in  motor  ability  at  this  time, 
yet  the  efficiency  which  has  been  attained  in  a  number  of  schools  shows  that  the  drop 
is  not  necessary.  Furthermore,  the  actual  speed  which  is  attained  even  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  schools  by  the  time  of  the  eighth  grade  is  lower  than  it  should  be.  Less 
than  80  letters  a  minute  is  slow  writing,  and  the  standard  which  is  laid  down,  of 
90  letters  per  minute,  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

The  data  which  have  been  presented  indicate  that  this  standard  can  be  attained 
with  an  expenditure  of  time  of  net  over  75  minutes  a  week.  The  writer  is  convinced 
on  the  basis  also  of  some  of  the  data  that  it  could  be  attained  generally,  as  it  is  in 
some  cases,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  much  shorter  amount  of  time.  When  the  most 
efficient  methods  are  employed  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  expenditure  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  intermediate  grades  suffices  to  fix  the  handwriting 
habit  in  its  main  outline;  and  that  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  time  in 
the  upper  grades  will  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  habit  and  increase  it  by  the  amount 
of  progress  which  is  represented  in  the  standard. — Fourteenth  Year  Book,  Part  I. 

In  Baltimore  County  we  are  planning  to  make  a  scale  for  hand- 
writing based  upon  the  system  now  in  use  in  our  schools,  which  is 
that  advocated  and  published  by  the  Baltimore  Business  College. 
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